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THE ROYAL TITLE. 


has history of the Royal Titles Bill has been a sneces- 
sion of surprises. At first Mr. Disraeii would not say 
what the new title was to be. He still says that there was 
for his silence some reason, which, if incommunicable, 
had a most solemn character. He acted under the advice 
of the Lorp Cuancettor, and the Lorp CHANncELLOoR seems 
to have assured him that to say the QuEEN was to be 
Empress would, at one point of the progress of the Bill, bea 
most unconstitutional proceeding, and that to say this at 
another point of the progress of the Bill was perfectly con- 
stitutional. It is fortunate that in ordinary civil matters 
the judgments of Lord Camrys are more lucid and intel- 
ligible. In the earlier days of the discussion Mr. Disratu1 
explained that the reason for not extending the new title 
to the Colonies was that numerous colonial gentlemen came 
‘back to England and got as much of royalty as they could 
possibly wish. His last utterance on the subject was to 
the effect that it would be a very good thing in itself to 
extend the title to the Colonies, but that he really could 
not think of the proper word to use for the purpose. Some 
day, he suggested, the lacking phrase might flash on his 
inventive mind, but until then the Colonies must wait. It is 
scarcely to be expected that after the contemptuous picture 
drawn by the Prime Minister of colonial aspirations, and 
after the explanation of the very peculiar reasons why a 
new title is to be chosen for India, the Colonies will care 
to move in the matter. Otherwise they would be in a very 
curious position, and would be always telegraphing to their 
agents to know how Mr. Disrageui’s mind was working, 
whether he looked bright and inventive, or still puzzled 
and dejected. But by far the greatest surprise was reserved 
for the last. It was only at the very close of his speech, 
at the very end of the debates on the Bill, that the real 
object of the proposed change in the Royal title was 
explained. The great secret was disclosed, and England 
was informed what was really meant. In an artistic 
spirit Mr. Disraett heightened the effect of his revelation 
by keeping the main part of his speech on the lowest 
possible level. He had taken care to go as low in point 
of argument as a man could go. He referred to a letter 
he had received from a little girl of twelve, who assured 
him that the QuEEN was called Empress of India in 
her geography book, and to another communication 
from a Nonconformist minister, who pointed out to 
him that the same addition to the Royal title was to be 
found in Whitaker’s Almanack. It must have been 
with a pang of jealousy that Mr. Disrarii read the bold 
utterances of Whitaker; for it appears that Whitaker has 
done what Mr. Disrae.i professes himself unable to do, 
and with a fine impartial liberality has coined an addition 
to the Royal title, specially including the Colonies. These 
references to little girls and almanacs seemed somewhat 
frivolous when Mr. DisraELi was replying to Mr. Gap. 
stong at the end of a serious and exciting debate. But 
there was a purpose in this trifling. A thunderclap is 
nothing if it is expected. The true artist makes 
the air calm; he creates an atmosphere of weary 
and monotonous stillness, and then he brings out his 
thunder. Suddenly turning from his children and his 
calendars, Mr. DisraELt soared into the highest region 
of politics. The great revelation was made. We had 
been imagining that the new title was to be adopted 
to please the Queen, or to please the people of India, 
or to bring uniformity into Indian administration, or to 


mark the character of our government of India as some- 
thing which Englishmen would not dream of for them- 
selves. No; these were but the small outskirts of talk, 
the parade of reasons with which great men must cloak a 
great purpose. The true meaning of the new title is that 
it is a defence against Russia. 

Mr. Disrarti is responsible for the security of the 
QvereEN’s dominions throughout the world. He has to 
survey the course of things on the widest scale. He has 
to see distant dangers and to meet them. On rare and 
great occasions he has to take the nation into his con- 
fidence, to rouse it from a deceptive sense of security, and 
to call on it to join him in carrying out those great, prompt, 
and effective measures by which serious and imminent evil 
is to be averted. What does he now find? Russia on the 
borders of India, Tartary prostrate, unconquered Russia 
conquering the ancient savage conquerors of many genera- 
tions, and all this under our modern system of railways 
and telegraphs, known to every one of our trembling native 
fellow-subjects. India is filled with terror, and with 
legitimate terror, for Russia, that hammer of Asiatics, is 
already knocking at her door. Most happily we have a way 
of setting everything right. We can keep Russia in her 
proper place ; we can tranquillize the fluttering spirits of the 
Hindoos. It is in vain that Russia is triumphant, and 
that India is despondent. Russia and India little know 
our resources. In the face of the threatening legions of 
Russia, and the cowering millions of India, we can do 
something effective, masterly, overpowering. We can 
give alady a new name. How true it is that the arts of 
government are far simpler than the foolish world ima- 
gines! We have only to say “ Empress,” and Russia is 
checkmated and India happy. This is indeed pleasant, and 
it adds to our pleasure to think that the device is of almost 
universal application. There is China, for example. There 
are said to be four hundred millions of Chinese, and in 
China there is a general hatred of foreigners, and especially 
of Englishmen. 1f China could but collect its strength and 
dare to gratify its antipathies, it might make itself very 
disagreeable to us. The natives would know by railways 
ani telegraphs what was impending, and Sir Srarrorp 
Nortucore would discern ‘“‘China” to be trembling on 
their lips. We could soon stop all that. We should 
at once begin to study names. We should discover that 
the Emperor of Cuina was called the Child of the Sun 
and Lord of the Flowery Land. We could soon beat that. 
We should call the QuEEN the Daughter of the Solar System, 
which would at least give us the planets to the good, 
and Lady of the Botanical System generally, so that we 
should have the non-flowering plants to our credit. China 
would be scared, and the natives of India would be as 
proud of us as peacocks are of themselves. Very sanguine 
persons might even anticipate that “ universal gravitation ” 
and “cryptogams”” would be seen trembling on native 
lips. Of course nothing great can be got without some 
risk. There is a chance of failure in the most statesman- 
like schemes. It is not absolutely certain that our new 
and brilliant device will answer; and its failure, like most 
failures, might place us in a worse position than before. 
The natives may notice that sounds do not stop cannon, 
and that a Russian bullet will have its billet whether the 
dusky sufferer who receives it calls with his dying lips on 
a Queen or an Empress. If the natives of India were like 
any other human beings, they might be expected to be 
thrown into a panic, rather than taken out of a panic, by 
Mr. Disraz1I’s statement. They would say to him, or rather 
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murmur to him in their odd dumb way, “ We understood 
“ that Englishmen were not at all afraid of Russians, that 
“they thought Russia rather weakened herself than 
“ strengthened herself by pushing forwards fast, and that 
“to cenquer Tartars was a very different thing from 
“conquering Highlanders or Guardsmen. Now we find 
“ we were wrong, and that you yourselves are very much 
“ frightened ; and when we expected that, if you said you 
“were frightened, we should be told not to fear, because 
“you would and could fight hard, we are told to be easy 
“ because we may call the Quien by anew name. Alas! 
“ this does not produce the promised effect. We make a 
“ great effort. We actually get the word ‘ Empress’ out 
“of our fips, and still we are not happy. You do not 
“seem the person to save us; but rather a remote, 
“ shadowy, ineffectual sort of person, muddled in mind by 
“corresponding with infants and poring over almanacs. 
‘“* This is bad for us and for you.” Luckily, as the Ministry 
is able to assure us, the natives are not like any other 
known people, and these sad thoughts will never come into 
their innocent heads. 

The task of the Ministry has consisted in finding very 
bad reasons for a very bad measure. Whether the measure 
is unpopular or not, we have no means of judging. We 
imagine the truth to be that, with most persons who know 
enough of history to be able to criticize the Bill, it is un- 
popular ; to the mass of the people it is a matter of entire 
indifference, as much as the proper relations of the Indian 
Government here to the Indian Government in India. To 
some few who love to indulge in noisy and valgar manifes- 
tations of what they call loyalty the measure is welcome, 
and it is also welcome to some Conservatives, who like any 
opportunity of outvoting the Opposition, Those who dis- 
approve of the measure can only say in a quiet way what 
they think. They are for the most part not the sort of 
people who busy themselves with petitions and public meet- 
ings, and, if they were, they would feel that the QurEN has 
at least deserved thus much by the many virtues of her 
reign, that she and her titles should not be made the 
theme of popular discussion. The only body in which 
public discussion of the subject could properly be held was 
Parliament, and although the Bill has been carried by large 
majorities, the criticism it has received has by no means 
been unavailing. It has more especially forced Mr. Dis- 
RAELI to declare that he will do his utmost to keep the 
Imperial title local. If possible, we in England are to have 
nothing to do with it. Inthe proclamation to be issued 
when the title is assumed an explicit declaration will be 
made that for every English purpose the QuEEN remains 
Queen. The members of the Royal lamily are not to bear 
apy addition to their titles which will refer to the new 
dignity of the Queen. Even Indian appeals are to be made 
to the Queen, not the Empress, in Council. There are 
some occasions on which even in England it will be 
impossible to avoid using the full title of the QueEN, 
but she is for all English purposes to forget that she is 
Empress of India as much as for English purposes her 
ancestors forgot they were Electors of Hanover. These are 
all very wise precautions, and there is no reason to doubt 
that the declaration of the Ministry is sincere, and will be 
carried out so as, in part at least, to effect its object. The 
Ministry has done what it can to remedy the mischief which 
it chose itself to create. The gushings of Imperialism will 
be discouraged. The danger that was threatened will be 
guarded against; but it will remain, and the safeguards 
will, we fear, be not always operative. Mankind cannot 
be trusted always to refrain from vulgarity and adulation 
when vulgarity and adulation find a door constantly open 
through which they can intrude. However, the Bill has 
passed through the Commons, and a measure conceived in 
mistake, and supported by arguments sometimes frivolous 
and sometimes extremely dangerous, is sent to the Lords 
for such discussion as Bills are likely to receive in the 
Lords when it is a Conservative Government that submits 
them for consideration. 


SPAIN. 


‘ao return of King Atronso to Madrid commences a 
new period of his reign. As long as the Carlist war 
lasted he was assured of the support of a large part of the 
nation, and of abstinence from active opposition on the part 
of the remainder. Irregular acts of vigour, which indeed 
are too familiar in Spain, were readily condoned, and tor 


an entire year no impatience was expressed for the resump- 
tion of Parliamentary government. Henceforth the Kine 
will have to deal with the exigencies of ambitious generals 
and with the intrigues of veteran politicians. From the 
scanty accounts which have been published, it seems that 
the Kiva has been received in his capital with an enthu- 
siasm which is naturally suggested by his good fortune in 
terminating the civil war. His extreme youth is calculated 
both to attract popular favour and to divert any resentment: 
wkich may have been provoked by the Government from 
the Kine to his Ministers. It will now become necessary 
to decide on the policy which is to be adopted in meeting 
the demands of the Church. ‘The Italian papers which are 
supposed to express the opinions of the Vatican have rashly 
denounced the collapse of the Carlist cause as a fatal 
misfortune to the Church. It would have been more judi- 
cious to profess confidence in the piety of a Kine who is actu- 
ally seated onthethrone. King ALFonso succeeds aftera short 
interval a mother who was as eager as the most bigoted. 
of Pretenders to sacrifice the rights of her subjects to the 
pretensions of Rome. The Nuncio and the Spanish 
prelates insist on acquiring the absolute control of eda- 
cation, and on the prohibition by law of a public profession 
of heresy and schism. A concession of their principal 
demands would be, of all measures whieh could be sug- 
gested, the most distasteful to the nation. The Spanish. 
people are not at all inclined to Protestantism; but they 
value the right of exercising their own judgment without 
control from the clergy. ‘The tyranny of the Inquisition, 
and the national debasement of which it was a principal 
cause, are not yet forgotten. On this point the middle 
classes are united with the fanatical Kepublicans who. 
would perhaps, if they were in power, be not less intolerant 
than the clergy whom they detest. In Spain, as in the 
rest of Continental Europe, revolutionary opinions have 
become inseparably connected with a violent hatred of re- 
ligion. It would be highly unadvisable to reinforce the 
most turbulent class by the educated Liberals who only 
wish to repress the encroachments of the clergy. 


The Ministers have repeated a mistake which has often 
been committed by their predecessors in packing the Cortes 
too exclusively with their own partisans. An overwhelming 
majority even of friends and supporters always tends to 
become unmanageable. In countries where constitutional 
government is better understood than in Spain, judicious. 
Ministers recognize the use of an Opposition in protecting 
them from the pressure of their own zealous partisans. 
The Upper House, which indeed has but little influence, is 
mainly composed of extravagant and impracticable Mode- 
rates. The same party is inconveniently powerful in the 
more popular Assembly; and the Ministers will have: 
some difficulty in restraining its impolitic devotion to the 
interests of the Church. The President of the Council en- 
couraged the clerical party to reckon on his aid, when at 
the beginning of the Kina’s reign he promised the Nuncio 
that he would recognize the Concordat arranged by Queen 
IsaELLa. He has since found it necessary to retract some of 
the concessions which he imprudently made, but it is not. 
known whether he considers that his temporary retirement 
from office relieved him from the obligation of injudicious. 
pledges. If the Minister is well advised, he will encourage the 
efforts of SaGasTa to organize an Opposition. It is odd 
that the leader of the small Liberal section in the House 
should only two years ago have been regarded as a reac- 
tionary Conservative. The Progressist followers of 
ZorRkKILLA are for the present silenced and excluded from 
public life; and CasreLar is the only representative of the 
Kepublicans who three years ago were paramount in 
Spain. The rumour of Queen IsabELLa’s return to Madrid 
has not been lately renewed. If she is anxious for the 
secure establishment of her son’s dynasty, she will not 
hasten a visit which at the present moment would both 
encourage the clerical faction and alarm the best supporters 
ot the throne. The revolution by which she was dethroned 
has hitherto done little good, but it has never been repudi- 
ated by the nation. 

The generals who have at last put an end to the civil 
war will not be backward in claiming their reward. 
JOVELLAR, who was not long since Prime Minister and 


| Commander-in-Chief, has been sent into honourable exile 


as Governor of Cuba. If, with the aid of the large rein- 
forcements which are now at the disposal of. the Govern- 
ment, he succeeds in suppressing the insurrection, he will 
havedoneasgreat a service to the State as the most successful 


, of his rivals; but it is difficult for even the best regular 
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troops to deal with occasional levies which can always dis- 
band when they are in danger of being overpowered. 
‘Quesapa, who was Chief of the Staff, or virtual Com- 
mander-in-Chief, during the late campaign, finds himself 
overshadowed by the reputation of two of his principal 
lieutenants. Martinez Campos, in the course of last 
autumn, performed the important service of taking Seo 
de Urgel, and he contributed largely to the final defeat of 
the Carlists by the bold march which cut them off from 
their communications. Primo pr Rivera in the last 
days of the war took the stronghold of Estella, which had 
been before and since the defeat and death of Coycua the 
centre of the Carlist resistance. Both the generals are in 
the prime of life ; both are supposed to be ambitious; and 
they have already accomplished in concert a great and suc- 
cessful political enterprise. But for their proclamation of 
Don Atronso as King at the beginning of 1875, the resto- 
ration, though it was inevitable, might perhaps have been 
effected at a less convenient time. The distribution of 
titles and orders will present no other difficulty than the 
personal jealousies which it may probably create; but the 
restorers of the Monarchy and the victors of the civil war 
will probably not be contented with honorary rewards, 
In the generation which is now passing away Narvaez, 
O’DonyeELL, Prim, and Serrano founded their political 
power in succession on their military reputation and on 
their influence with the army. If their successors are not 
more self-denying, the era of constitutional government 
may still be long delayed. Time will show whether the 
precedents of the last reign are to be followed. 


There is reason to believe that the material prospects of 
Spain have not been greatly affected either by incessant re- 
volutions or by the Carlist war ; but the financial deficiency 
which had previously been chronic has become almost 
hopeless. It would be unpopular and might be dangerous 
to increase the taxes, and the public credit is extinct. It 
would be possible to increase both the revenue and the 
general wealth by the adoption of a more liberal tariff, but 
the relaxation of protective duties would perhaps provoke 
opposition even from the complaisant nominees of the 
Government in the Cortes. A few years of peace and 
order might render it possible to re-establish in some 
degree the national credit. The chance of regular improve- 
ment is improved by the form of government to which 
the nation has perhaps finally reverted. The Spaniards 
have for many generations had no reason for that 
kind of loyalty which is founded on gratitude for services 
rendered by the Crown. Not a single Bournon King, with 
the exception of CuartesIII. in the earlier years of his reign, 
has been an honest or able ruler. In the present century 
Cuartes IV., Ferpivanp VII.,and II. might have 
been e to render royalty permanently odious to the 
nation ; yet Prim, who was the ablest Spanish statesman 
of the day, thought it worth while to import a foreign 
Prince, and the subsequent failure of the Republic after- 
wards went far to justify his policy. Ina country where 
Ministers and military chiefs are constantly intriguing 
against one another for supremacy, it is something to have 
@ permanent element in the Government, even when the 
power of the King is only nominal. If Arronso XII. 
should prove to be hereafter a man of character and ability, 
it is probable that he may exercise great influence over public 
affairs, and that he may become strong enough to reduce 
the military chiefs to their proper and subordinate position. 
A Republic is more at the mercy of personal ambition, 
because the first place, instead of the second, is the possible 
prize of success. 


PUBLIC VIRTUE IN AMERICA. 


ye Republican majority in the United States Senate 
has had the good sense to make a stand against the 
strange project of reducing the salaries of the principal 
officers of the Union. While thirteen Committees of 
the House of Representatives are investigating a much 
larger number of charges of corruption, it seems singularly 
unseasonable to increase existing causes of temptation and 
to diminish securities for honesty. It is not improbable 
that the Democratic party has remembered that, although 
it controls the House, its rasher proposals are likely to be 
corrected by the Senate. Like other legislative movements 
during the present year, the reduction of salaries is pro- 
bably rather designed to influence the Presidential election 
than for its ostensible purpose. In reducing the PresipENt’s 


_ vulgar political adventurer. 


salary once more to 5,00o0l. a year, the House of Repre- 
sentatives humours an ancient popular prejudice. Although 
the Americans are the least parsimonious of nations, they 
have always taken pride in the rigid economy which has 
been practised in the remuneration of public functionaries. 
The tounders of the Republic had perhaps been impressed 
by the lavish practices which then prevailed in England ; and 
they were certainly bent on asserting the principle that the 
rulers of the commonwealth were not aprivileged aristocracy. 
It was probably an accident that some of the earlier Presi- 
dents were, like WasHINGTON, possessors of independent 
estates, and no preference has in later times been given 
to birth or fortune. The jealousy with which.modern re- 
formers affect to regard the holders of large salaries is in 
the present instance stimulated by the fact that all the 
present incumbents belong to the Republican party. ‘I'he 
JJemocratic managers have not forgotten that their success 
in the elections of 1874 was in some degree due to the un- 
popularity which had been incurred by the then existing 
Congress. ‘The pay of members and the salary of the 
PresiDENT had been suddenly doubled; and much indigna- 
tion was caused by a vote which antedated the increase, so 
as to give the members back pay from the beginning of 
their term. It is probable that the allowance to members 
of Congress was previously insufficient; and the increase 
would have been less objectionable if it had been only 
prospective. The present salary of the PRresIDENT is not 


,much larger in proportion to the value of money than 


half the nominal amount in the early days of the Republic. 


Among the proposed reductions is included a diminution 
in the salary of the American representatives abroad, and 
among them of the Minister to England. It is of course 
for the Americans to judge exclusively of the regulations 
of their diplomatic service; but they have almost always 
paid England the compliment of sending a Minister of 
position and character to represent the Union in London. 
Among the number there have been men of independent 
fortune ; but there have been others of scanty means. The 
Minister of a great Power naturally lives in the society of 
persons of rank and of wealth; and it must be mortifying 
either to decline suitable hospitality or to be unable to 
return it. A recent and notorious instance has illus- 
trated the inexpediency of exposing diplomatists to 
the temptations which result from insutliciency of income. 
General ScHENcK must at present be assumed to be 
innocent of all serious irregularity, but his Government has 
censured him and accepted his resignation on the express 
ground of the impropriety of his conduct in becoming 
director of a joint-stock mining enterprise. Geveral 
Scuenck himself alleged his want of money as an excuse 
for a proceeding which has for a long time past been re- 
garded by respectable Americans as a public scandal. 
Where one Minister has merely been indiscreet in his 
eagerness to increase his means, another might perhaps 
pass the boundary which separates imprudence from fraud. 
On his return to the United States General Scuencx will 
find persons as highly placed-as himself who have practised 
gross corruption. His own conduct would perhaps not 
have incurred the disapproval of the Presipent if he had 
not, as Minister in England, been exposed to the notice 
of foreign witnesses. General SCHENCK’s miscarriage might 
have suggested the expediency of increasing the salary of 
his office ; but it furnishes a whimsical reason for rendering 
the income of his successors still more insufficient. 

General Grant, alarmed perhaps at the recent exposures 
at Washington, has, in nominating a successor to General 
ScuenNck, left the narrow circle of his political allies and 
questionable friends and kinsmen. It was for once thougiit 
essential to prefer an honest and cultivated candidate to a 
The nomination of Mr. Dana 
was generally approved, both in itself and as an abandon- 
ment of the policy which had found expression in the dis- 
missal of Mr. Morey. Mr. Dana many years ago acquired 
distinction both by his spirited cruise before the mast in a 
whaler, and by the literary ability of the work in which 
his experience is recorded. He might have succeeded as 
an author, but he preferred the Bar, where he gradually 
acquired a large practice and a high character for in- 
tegrity as well as ability. Although he has always be- 
longed to the Republican party, and in former times to its 
Anti-Slavery section, his first appearance as a candidate 
for the Legislature gave deep otfence to the majority of 
the Republicans in Massachusetts. In common with the 
best part of his countrymen in the State and in the Union, 
Mr. Dana considered the prominence and influence of 
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General Butter as disgraceful to the whole community. 
At an election of Representatives Mr. Daa contested with 
General Butter the Essex district of Massachusetts. At 
that time Butter was in the height of his discreditable 
power, having recently been the leader of the majority in 
the House, and being still the confidential adviser of the 
Preswent. Among many exploits of a similar kind General 
Butter had induced the House to vote for the partial re- 
pudiation of the debt ; and in his personal capacity he was 
strongly suspected of gross corruption at the time when 
he held high office during the war. An opposition to the 
re-election of BuTLER was an appeal to the Republicans to 
repudiate the most discreditable of their party leaders. 
As might have been expected, Mr. Dana was denounced as 
a traitor to the party organization, and after his defeat by | 
an overwhelming majority he was left in an isolated 
position. Two years ago probably no citizen in the United | 
States seemed less likely to receive preferment from a 
Presipent who has habitually disregarded the personal 
qualifications of candidates for office. 


At the election of 1874 it appeared that a reaction had 
taken place in Massachusetts, not in favour of Democratic 
doctrines, but against corrupt Republicans. To the general 
satisfaction of the respectable classes throughout the 
United States, General Butter lost the seat which he had 
so long occupied, and the Presipent, who had formerly 
expressed profound contempt for Burter’s military 
qualities, now perhaps began to think that he was 
no longer worth cultivating as a political sup- 
porter. When the Washington scandals suddenly became 
dangerous, it was obviously prudent to fill the vacancy 
in the office of Minister to England with a nominee of 
unexceptionable character, and the sagacious instinct which 
the Presipent has occasionally displayed led him to the 
sound conclusion that the opponent of BurLer was probably 
an honest man. It might have been supposed that the 
PRresIDEN?T’s unusually scrupulous conduct would have met 
with universal approval; but it became necessary to take 
into calculation the audacity of BurLer and the implacable 
resentment of the Republican leaders against an inde- 
pendent seceder from the party organization. Mr. W. B. 
Lawrence had a lite or professional feud with Mr. 
Dana, who had been substituted by the publishers 
for the former editor of Wueaton’s International Law. 
General Butter, in revenge for Mr. Dana’s former opposi- 
tion, placed his energies at the service of Mr. Lawrence; 
and both, while they were obviously actuated by personal 
hostility, represented to the Foreign Committee of the 
Senate, ostensibly on public grounds, that Mr. Dana had 
been guilty of literary piracy, which is, it seems, still re- 
cognized in the States as wrongful when it is not practised | 
at the expense of English authors. The Committee | 
received the accusation without communicating with Mr. | 
Dana, and it was understood that they would advise the 
Senate to reject the nomination. On further reflection, or 
probably in deference to prudent advice, the Committee 
offered Mr. Daya an opportunity of explanation. He has 
wisely refused to defend himselt before his political adver- 
saries, when they had at first been guilty of gross injus- 
tice and partisanship. At the same time he accepts, as far 
as he is concerned, the PresIpEeN?’s nomination, and leaves 
to the Senate the responsibility of rejecting the nomina- 
tion. It is notorious that the charge of piracy is trumped 
up for the occasion by General Burver, although Mr. 
LawRENCE, as judge in his own case, may sincerely have 


ness, the Bill would be beyond improvement in Committee. 
The chicf question at issue is as to a compulsory survey of 
ships—that is, of course, with regard to construction, for 
the question of overloading cannot arise till afterwards. 
To allow this, it is said, would be to refuse to shipowners 
that amount of law which is essential to the fairness of 
the chase. They may build what ships they like, they 
may repair them or not as they like, but they make their 
election at their own risk. Government officials stand 
thick around them, and they may at any moment find 
their ships in the hands of a detaining officer, and them- 
selves accused of misdemeanour. The condition of every 
ship is regarded by the Government in the light of a 
riddle, the fun of which would be gone if you knew the 
answer beforehand. The detaining officer sees a ship 


| making ready for sea, and presenting all the external 


signs of being seaworthy. He has the excitement 
of knowing that, if he lets her go, and she proves 
to be rotten, he will have brought his employers into ill 
repute ; while, if he detains her, and she proves to be sound, 
he will have made his employers liable to costs and 
damages. Compulsory survey would put an end to this 
interesting uncertainty ; but the most nervous of detaining 
oflicers will not wish to have the responsibility taken off 
his shoulders, since if there were compulsory survey there 
would be no need of detaining officers. A man must 
be poor-spirited indeed who does not think agitation 
better than annihilation. Mr. Lixpsay has described the 
machinery which will be required to carry out the object 
of the Bill in his letter to the Times of last Monday. It 
is, he says, “ just such a document as the War Office would 
“issue if we were about to be invaded. On all parts of 
“the coast we are to have inspectors, surveyors, judges, 
“‘ and assessors—a perfect army to watch and see that any 
“British merchant-ship which leaves our ports is built, 
“ equipped, stowed, and manned according to Act of 
** Parliament.” This is an eminently ingenious mode of 
getting the smallest possible return for the greatest possible 
expenditure to the Government and the greatest possible 
inconvenience to the shipowners. When a ship is detained, 
whether on the suspicion of the detaining officer,on the com- 
plaint of the crew, or on the remonstrance of Mr. PLIMsOLL, 
it is most likely to be detained just at the moment 
when it is going to sea. It is then that the detaining 
officer will have to make up his mind whether to move in 
the matter or not, and the decision upon a point of this 
kind is usually put off to the latest possible moment. It 
is then that the tact that their lives may be endangered if the 
ship sails will be most forcibly brought home to the crew, 
and sailors are not the class of men to trouble themselves on 
this head a day too soon. It is then that any reports that may 
be in circulation about the condition of the ship will take 
their most definite shape, and will be most certain to seize 
the attention of any philanthropic bystander. Yet at no point 
throughout the various processes of building, repairing, 
and loading can a survey with regard to construction be in- 
stituted with so little chance of its being thorough, supposing 
the complaints to be valid, and so great a certainty of 
some one being the loser, supposing them to be groundless. 
Had the same process been gone through when the ship was 
building, or when it was empty, it would have in no way in- 
terfered with its going to sea on the advertised day, and every 
portion of the vessel would have been open to examination. 
When it is postponed to a moment at which survey and deten- 
tion have become identical terms, damage is certain to 


believed himself to be wronged. If the appointment of | 


Mr. Daya is not confirmed, the Presipent will have incurred 
by one of his best actions a rebuke which has been often 
withheld when he has made objectionable appointments. 
Resentment against the oificious interference of General 
Bouter and the partisauship of the Senate will probably 


confirm the PrestpenT in his novel appreciation of integrity | 


and merit. 


THE MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. 


— extent of the reconstruction which a Bill may un- 
dergo during its passage through Committee has never 
been precisely ascertained, and it is possible that when the 
Merchant Shipping Bill comes to be read a third time it 
may be altered beyond the possibility of recognition. No 

rocess that falls much short of this will make it a good 
Bill, Indeed, if the distinction between the principle of a 
measure and its details were maintained with any strict- 


be incurred either by the shipowner if it is decided that 
| the ship has to be repaired, or by the Board of Trade if 
it is decided that she is fit to go to sea. If the Govern- 
/ment are bent upon doing business on this principle, it is 

strange that they did not go further still and station their 
detaining officers a hundred miles or so out at sea, with 

power to seize any outward-bound British ship and bring 
| her back into port for the purpose of being surveyed. This 
would have involved longer detention and greater loss 
either to the owner or to the Board of Trade, and as these 
objects seem to be the only ones likely to be attained by 
the present Bill, they might as well have been attained 
with the greatest conceivable completeness. 

Hitherto we have argued on the assumption that, though 
the inconvenience of detention at the last moment must 
fall on the shipowner, the damage incurred by detention 
will in the long run be pretty equally divided between the 
shipowner and the Government. But there are two 
alternative possibilities to be allowed for. It may be that 
| the detaining officer will usually succeed in justifying his 

action in detaininga ship. The Bill, it must be remembered, 
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does not make the Board of Trade liable for costs and 
damages, unless it appears that there was not “reason- 
“able and probable cause for the provisional deten- 
“tion of the ship,” and the disposition of the Courts of 
Survey created by the Act may be to shield the 
Board of Trade at the expense of the shipowner. In that 
case the consequences to British trade may be very serious. 
And these consequences will be incurred without any com- 
pensating gain to British sailors. If an owner knows that 
his ship is to be surveyed while she is building or repair- 
ing, he has a motive for taking care that she is built or 
repaired properly. But if he knows that she may be sur- 
veyed just as she is about to sail, and that, whatever her 
condition is, the chances are that the detaining officer will 
be able to satisfy the Court of Survey that there was 
“‘ reasonable and probable cause”’ for her detention, he has 
no motive for taking care that she is built or repaired pro- 
perly. The costs and charges of detention fall equally on 
the just shipowner and on the unjust, and the most profit- 
able policy on the whole is to spend little money and take 
the chance of the vessel escaping notice. It may be, again, 
that the detaining officer will be fearful of getting his em- 
ployers into trouble, or that the Board of Trade will issue 
stringent instructions to prevent their being brought into 
trouble, or that the Courts of Survey will generally lean 
to the side of the shipowner as against the Government, 
and thereby make detaining officers despair of doing any 
good by detention. In any one of these ways the Act 
may at once or in the end become a dead letter. It will 
give sailors a form of protection; but that will be all. 
In short, a survey as to construction is likely to be more 
convenient and serviceable at the outset than afterwards ; 
but of course there must also be some kind of subsequent 
supervision as to repairs and overloading. 

To all appearance, the proceedings of Monday 
will determine whether the Bill is to be persevered 
with in its present shape. The amendment that 
stands first for discussion on that day is one which, 
if adopted, would change the whole character of the 
measure, and render nine-tenths of the subsequent 
clauses altogether superfluous. Mr. Piimsoit will propose 
to insert a provision that every British ship not classed in 
Liorp’s Registry, or in the Liverpool Registry, or belong- 
ing to certain Companies, or specially exempted by the 
Board of Trade, shall, before proceeding to sea, be fur- 
nished with a certificate of her seaworthiness in hull, 
equipment, and machinery, and that no British ship shall 
without such certificate clear outwards from any port in 
the United Kingdom. There is no need to consider at this 
point whether the means by which Mr. PuisoLt proposes 
to carry out the principle of compulsory survey are the best 
that can be devised. They may be susceptible of great 
improvement, but it is to be hoped that the discussion of 
Monday will not turn upon mere details. Mr. Piimsox’s 
amendment raises the question whether the protection 
demanded for the seaman is to be afforded by prescribing 
that all sea-going ships shall conform to certain con- 
ditions or by giving the Government power to detain 
any ship which it suspects of falling short of these condi- 
tions. We have quoted Mr. Linpsay’s opinion of the latter 
expedient, and his estimate of the former is equally in- 
structive. The principle of Mr. PiimsoL.’s amendment, he 
says, ‘‘is sound and unanswerable, and it is one which the 
“ public has a right to demand.” The greater number of 
British ships already possess certificates of seaworthiness. 
They have their ascertained place at Luoyon’s or on the Liver- 
pool Register, or they bear the Government passengers’ 
certificate. Who are the men who object to their ships 
being inspected by some competent authority? Not the 
owners of seaworthy ships generally, for they already go to 
Lioyrn’s or to the Liverpool Registry, and ask, not only for 
survey, but for classification. No doubt there are some 
owners of seaworthy ships who object to compulsory survey, 
either from some personal crotchet or from the remembrance 
of some old quarrel with Lioyp’s. But the great bulk of 
the residue will be owners who know their ships to be un- 
seaworthy, or wha so far suspect them to be unseaworthy 
that they think it safer not to run the risk of having them 
surveyed. If the owners of good ships, and especially the 
owners of classed ships, would dissociate themselves from 
this minority, and accept the principle of Mr. PirmsoL1’s 
amendment, they would spare themselves infinite annoyance 
and not improbably very serious loss. 


ITALY. 


i. an existence of nearly three years, the Min- 
GHETtI Ministry has fallen. That its end was 
approaching could scarcely be doubtful after the Opposition 
had succeeded in electing its candidates for Parliamentary 
offices, and it was only a question on what point the final 
contest should be fought. A motion was made for an 
inquiry into the incidence and operation of the Grist-tax . 
To attack or reflect on the Grist-tax was, as Signor Mincuerti 
declared, to endanger the safety of his whole scheme of 
finance. The Grist-tax is as bad a tax as can possibly be 
imagined. It falls on one of the first necessaries of life, 
it is enforced with a harshness and inquisitorial urgency 
which are perhaps not to be wholly avoided in the collec- 
tion of such a tax, and it is said to be so’worked as to fall 
with unequal severity on different districts. Even if the 
tax itself is indispensable to the solvency of Italy, the 
Italian Parliament might very properly be invited to 
inquire into the possibility of so levying it as to make 
it a little less obnoxious than it is at present. Nor 
did the Ministry meet the proposal for inquiry with 
a direct negative. It merely asked that the proposal 
might be adjourned. On the question whether the Chamber 
should agree to this adjournment, the Ministry, having 
announced that it would treat the vote as a vote of 
confidence or of want of confidence, was beaten by a 
majority of sixty-one. Evidently the Ministry sought 
almost at hazard any means of assuring itself whether it 
was to live or die. It knew that its enemies had grown 
increasingly numerous, strong, and determined, and it was 
useless for it to enter on new administrative or legislative 
measures if its adversaries really meant, and were really 
able, to overturn it. The hostility of the Left was certain, 
not only because a Parliamentary Opposition always wishes 
to get the better of the Ministry, but because the Left, 
having enabled Mincuett1 to upset the Lanza Ministry, has 
seen him reap the fruits of the combination, and themselves 
shut out in the cold. But the Left is in a clear minority, 
and what the Ministry wanted to know was how many of 
its own supporters would join its adversaries. It turned 
out that the seceders were numerous, various motives 
actuating different bodies of men to coalesce with the 
Opposition. There is a small set who, even in the Italian 
Parliament, are the special friends of the Porg, and, 
although these men will not in general work with the Left, 
these were glad to find an occasion of repaying the Min- 
GHETTI Cabinet for its cautious but firm discountenancing 
of all ecclesiastical pretensions. There are, too, some very 
warm Free-traders in the Italian Parliament, and they had 
been alarmed by the language they had heard in Minis- 
terial circles as to the basis on which it was proposed to 
frame the new Treaties of Commerce, and by the scheme 
for buying the railways and having them worked by the 
State, which they consider an invasion of the principle that 
the State should have nothing to do with industrial enter- 
prises. ‘The Venetians, too, appear to have a special horror 
of the Grist-tax, and it was probably to catch the vote of 
the Venetian Ministerialists that the attack on the Ministry 
assumed the form which was givenit. But by far the most 
important defection was that of the Tuscans, who had 
seen in some of the Ministerial proposals a desire to 
favour Rome at the expense of Florence. The Ministry 
had proposed to transfer the Court of Cassation now esta- 
blished at Florence to Rome, and to make Rome the seat 
of administration for systems of railways which are now ad- 
ministered from Florence. The Florentines did not like 
this, and rather than see Florence deprived of any sources 
of wealth and importance they upset the Ministry. 


In his retirement from office Signor Mixcuerri may find 
much to console him. He leaves Italy with, for the first time, 
abalanced Budget. Last year there was only a deficit of a 
million, and this year he expects a surplus of nearly half a 
million, and this really has been his doing. He has steadily 
worked up the revenue and discouraged expenditure. 
Soon after he came into office he persuaded the Chamber 
to vote additional taxes. Nor did he shrink from pro- 
posing financial measures which he knew to be unpopular. 
His Bill for making people really pay the stamp duties 
which the law imposed on them brought him into collision 
with the Chamber, and it was rejected in the final vote 
taken by the foolish process of secret ballot, although he 
had a majority so long as open voting compelled deputies 
to face the question whether they would sanction the 
evasion of legal obligations. The Lower House went a 
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step further, and insisted on voting an ontlay of public 
money to which he strongly objected, as the money was 
not there to spend. Fortunately the Senate reversed this 
decision, and thus at the same time saved the Ministry and 
offered the lover of Parliamentary institutions the gratifying 
spectacle of a Continental Senate being for once of some 
use. In regard to finance Signor Mixcuettt while in office 
has done well, and this must be consoling to him. And he 
may have a further consolation which ought especially to 
cheer him. He may reasonably hope that his work will not 
be undone. He has only to recall his own history. He upsct 
the Lanza Ministry because Seta, when the Chamber had 
insisted on new military expenditure, in turn insisted on 
new taxation. Muincuerr defeated him, but he did not 
undo Setia’s work. On the contrary, he adopted in block 
all Setra’s financial policy. He proposed new taxes, and 
he got the Senate to save him from new expenditure. 
He may also reflect with pleasure that he has had 
colleagues who have done well for the country, and 
whose departure from office will be universally allowed 
to be a public loss. Visconti-Venosta has shown 
great ability at the Forcign Oifice; has succeeded in 
carrying out his maxim that Italy should be independent 
but never isolated ; has seen Germany and Austria proclaim 
themselves the excellent friends of Italy ; has, in conjunction 
with Duke Decazes, placed the relations of Italy and 
France on an amicable footing; and has had the pleasure of 
supporting the Anprassy Note in the quality of the repre- 
sentative of a Power recognized as great. General 
Ricortt, the only member of the Lanza Cabinet taken over 
by Mincuerti, has persevered in carrying out his compre- 
hensive system of army reorganization, antil at last the 
Kixe has emphatically declared that he has a good army ; 
and Admiral Sr. Boy, although he has never been allowed | 
much money to spend, has at least laid down a scheme of | 
naval defence for the guidance of his countrymen, and has 
managed to get two ironclads partially constructed, pos- 
g@ssed of merits which Italian officials feel certain they 
may safely praise, even when exposed to the hostile criti- 
cism of Mr. Reep. 


The new Ministry will, it appears, be taken exclusively 
from the Left. Great efforts have been made to secure 
support from some of the discontented Ministerialists. But 
these efforts have been in vain. The malcontents were 
willing to give MinGuerti a lesson, but they are not willing 
to work with his opponents. The colleagues of the new 
Premier Depretis are, for the most part, unknown beyond 
Italy, with the exception perhaps of Mancini, who has a 
reputation as a jurist and signalized his juristical excellence 
by a violent opposition to the Stamp law the object of 
which was simply to enforce clear legal obligations. The 
main end of the existence of the new Ministry appears 
to be that the Left should have its turn of office. ‘There 
seems to be a feeling in Italy, which is not un- 
known elsewhere, that it is not fair that one set of men 
should always enjoy the honours and profits of place. The 
Left will, it may be hoped, be the happier if they stand for 
a little while in the sunlight. But the Ministry rests on 
no solid foundations. It has no Parliamentary majority on 
which it can rely, and its fall is certain when the fractions of 
the Right choose to make up their differences. English- 
men who can recall the Derby Ministry of 1858 will re- 
member how it vanished into air when Lord Russe. and | 
Lord Patmerston became friends. The present Italian | 
Parliament has only lasted for a comparatively short 
time, and a dissolution would be generally unwel- 
come. Even if the Ministry determined to try its fortunes 
in a new general election, it would have nothing on which to | 
goto the country. There can scarcely be named a point | 
as to which it can do anything but tread in the footsteps of 
its predecessors. It will not venture to deprive Italy of | 
its sweet, novel pleasure of a balanced Budget. It can- 
not change the foreign policy of Italy, or spoil the work of | 
Ricorti, or yield to Rome, or quarrel with Rome, more , 
than its predecessors have done. It perhaps will not 

hase the railways, and not move the Court of Cassation | 
em Florence. But these are small achievements for a_ 
Ministry. To live its little day, and then die as contented 
as a butterfly, seems its natural fate ; and Signor Mincuerti, 
to his other consolations, may even now be adding the 

test of all in the conviction that before long he will be 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE TELEGRAPHS. 


HE Government judged rightly in giving Mr. Goip- 
smiD a Committee to inquire into the telegraph 
service, because it is generally more prudent to investigate 
complaints than to treat them with neglect. In other 
respects the utility of a fresh inquiry may be doubtful. 
No practical advantage will result from a possible conclu- 
sion that the telegraphs were in the first instance bought too 
dear. The bargain is finally made, the consideration has 
been paid, and it is not to be assumed that the terms were 
necessarily unfair because the purchase has hitherto been 
unprofitable. The conditions of a coutract of sale depend 
on the value of the subject-matter both to the vendor and the 
purchaser; but it sometimes happens that on one side the 
property is exactly represented by the purchase money, 
while the other party may have been influenced by motives 
of convenience or of pleasure. The Telegraph Companies 
possessed a property of great and increasing value, created 
by themselves not without considerable risk. There 
was a certainty that they would derive large profits 
from their investment; and it might well have happened 
that it would have been for their interest to maintain a 
high tariff of charges. Although they were not legally 
entitled to a monopoly, any attempt to introduce com- 
petition would orly have added an unnecessary expenditure 
of capital, to the eventual disadvantage of the community. 
The Government, on the other hand, is seldom justified in 
undert ing a pecuniary speculation. The services which 
it performs may incidentally become remunerative; but 
purely commercial undertakings are more properly left to 
the enterprise of private adventurers. ‘The Telegraph Act 


' of 1868 recited, not that the Government might increase 


the public revenue by the purchase, but that “it would be 
“ attended with great advantage to the State, as well as to 


‘merchants and traders and the public generally, if a 


“‘ cheaper, more widely extended, and more expeditious, 
“system of telegraphy were established in the United 
** Kingdom.” The main object of the measure has been 
in some degree attained, and it may be hoped that no 
false theory of economy will be allowed to impede the 
further progress of the experiment. There can be little 
doubt that the telegraphs will gradually become more pro- 
fitable. The State had the advantage of securing a 
monopoly which had not been previously enjoyed by the 
Companies. Any new discoveries which may tend to re- 
duce the cost of working the telegraphs will be a clear gain 
to the sole and perpetual owner. 


Nearly all the members who took part in the debate on 
Mr. Goupsmip’s motion expressed the well-founded opinion 
that the slight loss which has been incurred afforded no 
proof that the purchase had been a blunder. The reduced 
and uniform tariff, with the establishment of a vast number 
of additional stations, has increased the annual number of 
messages within eight years from 6,000,000 to 20,000,000. 
It might have been just, if it had been possible, to throw 
the whole charge on the senders and receivers of messages ; 
but it is scarcely a cause for regret that a great addition 
to public convenience has been made at a _ cost, 
incurred once for all, of between 100,000l. and 200,000l. 
A departmental Committee, appointed by the Treasury, 
lately examined the accounts of the telegraph administra- 
tion, with the usual bias against expenditure and indifference 
to the return which may be obtained in general con- 
venience. One of the recommendations of the Committee 
is that offices which have not thus far paid their expenses 
should be suppressed. It is not the business of Treasary 
Oflicials to estimate the annoyance and irritation which 
would be caused by the withdrawal of facilities already 
conceded ; but they might have remembered that a certain 
time must elapse before the habit of sending messages 


| becomes established in a neighbourhood hitherto un- 


accustomed to the use of telegraphs. It would be far 
more advisable to extend the advantages of the telegraphic 


| system to many places which are still distant from oppor- 


tunities of communication. Every new telegraph station 
furnishes custom to all the existing offices with 
which it may exchange. Lord Jonn Manners has 
issued a letter containing several severe criticisms 


on the Report of the Committee, and the figures 
which he furnishes completely refute the fallacy of the 


| conclusion that the number of offices should be reduced. 
| In 1872 there were ten unremunerative stations in London 
alone; in 1875 there was not one. The number of 728 
offices which in 183> wexe not earning the amount of 


again in office. 
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their expenses was reduced in 1875 to 228. It may be 
reasonably expected that the small remaining deficiency 
will soon be covered in consequence of increasing custom. 
Even if a small loss is incurred, the local convenience 
which will have been afforded forms to some extent a set- 
off against the trifling burden. ; 

The Committee made, according to Lord Jonn Man- 
NERS, the mistake of including among working expenses 
charges which undoubtedly belong to capital. The sums 
paid in pensions to former servants of the Telegraph Com- 
panies were a part of the purchase money, and way-leaves 
and extensions ought certainly to be placed to capital ac- 
count. A sect of blundering railway theorists sometimes 
urges the expediency of closing the capital account, and 
of paying for all future additions to the property 
out of revenue; but Treasury officers ought to un- 
derstand the distinction between revenue and capi- 
tal accounts. One of the suggestions of the Committee 
is to the effect that senders of messages should be required 
to reduce the number of words at present allowed, or 
should pay an additional rate. Mr. Scupamore calculates 
that one of the schemes of the Committee would increase 
the charge from 1s. to 1s. 6d., a second project to 1s. 54d., 
and a third to 2s. 5d. It is extremely doubtful whether so 
burdensome a tax would not, as in the case of other com- 
modities, injure the revenue by diminishing consumption. 
A further limitation of the number of words in a shilling 
message would in almost every case be extremely irksome. 
The necessarily high charges on messages sent by under- 
sea telegraphs to distant countries produce inconvenience 
aud uncertainty by compelling correspondents to use 
ciphers and to employ the smallest possible number of 
words. It requires a certain amount of skill and practice 
to send an ordinary message in twenty words, and the 
receiver as well as the sender must be supposed to possess 
only an ordinary amount of intelligence. 

The alleged irregularity in the mode of keeping the tele- 
graph accounts during the first years of the experiment, 
though it may be important in itself, has nothing to do 
with the question of maintaining the cheapness and effi- 
ciency of the system. There can be no doubt that Mr. 
ScupamoreE at one time exceeded the license whick is in 
some degree allowed to other departments of paying ex- 
penses out of receipts, instead of regularly transmitting 
the revenue to the Treasury. It is highly proper that the 
strictest rules of accounting should be observed by public 
servants; but, as long as the administration is honestly 
conducted, no system of book-keeping makes the State 
richer or poorer. If Mr. Gotpsmip can establish to the 
satisfaction of the Select Committee his complaints of ex- 
travagant management and excessive staffs, he will have 
done good service. It is satisfactory to find that the 
Post Office, as represented by Lord Jonn Manners, steadily 
resists all proposals fora diminution of public convenience. 
The Postmaster-GENERAL is willing to assent tosome minor 
changes which would produce an increase of revenue. He be- 
lieves, not without reason, that when the Telegraphs Bill was 
passed there wasan understanding that press messagesshould 
be allowed special facilities. He proposes therefore to retain 
the charge of a shilling for seventy-five words transmitted 
by day, or for one hundred words transmitted by night ; 
but he thinks that there ought to be a readjustment of the 
charge for forwarding by telegraph copies of the same 
message transmitted to different addresses. By charging 
full press rates for such copies he expects to obtain 30,0001. 
a year, and to gain 12,0001. by an additional charge for 
ordinary messages transmitted on Sundays or at night. 
Even without any addition the net revenue is slowly in- 
creasing ; but it must not be expected that the experience 
of the penny postage will be repeated. Every addition to 
the number of letters reduces the proportionate cost of the 
service; and the same result will be produced in working 
the telegraphs up to the point at which the staff is fully 
employed. On the other hand, every message is a distinct 
operation, occupying as much time and labour as any 
previous message. As the business expands it will be 
necessary to increase the number of the staff, unless it is 
already excessive. 


FRENCH POLITICS. 


_ Extreme Left in the French Legislature desire to 
grant an amnesty to the Communists and to raise the 
state of siege in Paris, Lyons, and Marseilles. Though 


neither proposal has yet been discussed, the fate of each is 
already decided. The history of the Commune offers 
nothing that can entitle its adherents to exceptional cle- 
mency. Even in Paris an amnesty would be considered as 
an evidence of weakness on the part of the Government, 
while the rest of France would probably accept it as an 
invitation to replace the present Cabinet by one in which 
justice should be less completely subordinated to merey. 
‘The proposal to raise the state of siege will apparently be 
accepted by the Government. Even the late Ministry 
would have found it difficult to defend the maintenance 
of so exceptional a precaution now that the elections 
are over; and as it is certain that no suggestion 
of its renewal after the 1st of May would have any chance 
of acceptance either with the Ministry or with the 
Chamber, the sooner it is put an end to the better. If the 
late Administration had had the wisdom to pass a fairly 
good Press law, or if the moderate Liberals in‘the Assembiy 
had had the courage to reject the Bill which the late Ad- 
ministration did introduce, M. Duraure would now have 
found himself in a more satisfactory position. As it is, he 
will probably be obliged in the first Session of the new 
Legislature to propose to repeal a law which he was 
mainly instrumental in passing just before the dissolution 
of the Assembly. 


In taking his seat as President of the Moderate Left, 
M. Jutes Ferry contrasted the miserable condition of 
the Ministry under the Republic of 1848 with the happy 
condition of the Ministry under the Republic of 1876. 
The one was expected to change the whole face of society ; 
the other is only asked to change a few functionaries. 
But even the change of a few functionaries seems to be 
less easy than M. Jutes Ferry supposes. It has taken the 
Minister of the Iyrerior a fortnight to remove thirteen 
prefects and to give twelve more the chance of doing 
better in another department. It is natural that the 
extreme Republican party should feel angry at seeing their 
enemies let off thus easily. They have suffered too much 
annoyance at the hands of the prefects not to wish 
to inflict annoyance in their turn. For nearly three 
years a Republican in the more distant departments has 
been a man marked out for petty injuries of all kinds. To. 
a prefect devoted to the cause of order no enemy was too 
small, and even if laziness or magnanimity made him ex- 
ceptionally careless in this respect, his omissions were 
probably supplied by a sub-prefect of more than common 
activity. The days that followed the general election had 
long been looked forward to by the Republicans as days 
of vengeance. Their newspapers had been warned, sup- 
pressed, or banished from the streets ; their public meetings 
had been forbidden or dispersed; and, while the Duke of 
Broeuie or M. Burret remained in office, they had been 
forced to keep silence, lest a worst thing should happen to 
them. When their enemy had been rejected by four con- 
stituencies, and had thought it needlessto wait forthe meeting 
of the new Chambers to receive his dismissal, the Republican 
success was to many Frenchmen rather a triumph over 
the prefect whom they knew and hated than over the 
Minister whom they hated without knowing. Every 
hour that the prefect remained in office vas so much de- 
ducted from the full measure of victory. M. Ricarp would 
have fallen short of their expectations if he had let twenty- 
four hours pass without a reconstruction of his staff, and 
now that, at the end of a fortnight, he has only dismissed a 
fraction of his subordinates, he will be accounted as little 
better than a traitor to the Republican cause. Those who 
observe H'rench affairs from a distance will be glad that no 
greater step has been taken towards that practice of general 
dismissal of subordinates on the occasion of a change of 
Government which has been the cause of so much mischief 
in the United States. After all, these sinning prefects did 
but carry out the will, or what they believed to be the will, 
of their superior officer. In so far as in doing this they 
offended against a positive law, they must of course take 
the consequences ; and in so far as they confounded 
the wishes of their chief with his commands, they 
will have no right to complain if they are regarded as 
having more than a mere official sympathy with the par- 
ticular policy with which he was identified. In so far, 
however, as they merely opposed Republican candidates 
or harassed Republican journals in obedience to directions 
from the Muxister of the Inrertor, it would be a dangerous 
precedent to dismiss them. It is eminently important to 
the stability of the Republic that there should be no asso- 
ciation between a change of Ministry and a change of the 
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working administration, and the more completely the perma- 
nent staff is kept unaffected by any change in the Parliamen- 
tary staff the less inclination there will be on the part of the 
people to confound the two processes. Nothing is more 
necessary for the French people than to get rid once for all 
of the idea that revolutions are the ordinary means of giving 
effect to the national will, and nothing is more calculated 
to keep up this delusion than the practice of dismissing 
officials when a new Ministry comes into power. That 
practice creates in all parts of the country a body of 
ardent supporters of a Cabinet whose existence is threat- 
eued, and thus interposes a buffer between public dis- 
approval and the Ministers who have incurred it, which is 
exceedingly hard to remove. In America at this moment 
the general distrust which is felt towards the Administra- 
tion is almost debarred from finding effective expression 
by the vast body of voting strength which the Administra- 
tion commands. If the defeat of General Grant’s friends 
did not mean the dismissal of all the subordinates he has 
appointed, this voting strength would probably be distri- 
buted among the several parties into which the nation is 
divided. No doubt there may be among the French pre- 
fects some who are too much set against the Republic to 
be fit exponents of M. Ricarp’s policy, and for these there 
is nothing but dismissal. But this strength of principle 
is probably quite exceptional. The majority, when once 
they know what is wanted of them, will be as obedient 
to M. Ricarp as to M. Burret. 

A division has arisen in the Republican party as to the 
propriety of keeping up the separate organizations which it 
has inherited from the Assembly. The Left Centre and 
the Republican Left are of opinion that these organizations 
represent real varieties of opinion, and that the concessions 
and arrangements which the common pursuit of a Re- 
publican policy from time to time demands of each will be 
best attained if they remain distinct. M. Jutes Ferry’s 
speech was in great part devoted to defending this theory. 
The Republican party, he argues, is not divided by being 
classified. On the contrary, the maintenance of Parlia- 
mentary discipline is furthered by the existence of separate 
political groups, each limited in number and homogeneous 
in composition. The mutual sacrifices to which these 
groups have to consent are more easily obtained when the 
discussions which lead up to them are carried on by 
delegates from each group than when they take place in the 
Chamber itself. The Extreme Left are not of this opinion. 
They argue that the distribution of the Left into three 
groups had an historical justification in the late Assembly, 
but that even there it was only a source of weakness. Now 
that the historical justification is gone, there can be no 
reason for maintaining an arrangement so entirely without 
any merits of its own. The more united the majority is 
the greater will be its power, and so long as it remains 
broken up into sections under different names and looking 
to different leaders, the appearance of unity will be want- 
ing, even if the substance is present. The views of the 
several groups on this point are perfectly consistent with 
their general convictions. Where all the sections of a party 
are mixed together, the strongest section usually determines 
the common policy. The weaker sections may dislike the 
road along which they are travelling, but they have no 
choice but either to continue in it or to turn their backs upon 
the friends with whom they have been accustomed 
to act. If they raise any difficulty they are told 
that in these matters they must submit to be guided 
by the majority of the party. But supposing that a party 
is avowedly broken up into sections, the poiicy that is 
pursued in common must be a policy which has received 
the assent of the representatives of every section. The 
Left in the late Assembly, for example, could not be said 
to have a policy upon any question, except so far as it 
recommended itself to the Left Centre, the Republican 
Left, and the Republican Union. Any step taken by one 
of these alone merely implied that upon this particular 
point one section of the Left was not in agreement with 
the rest. It is natural enough that the Left Centre and 
the Moderate Left should wish to perpetuate this state of 
things. If they were merged in a common party with the 
Extreme they would enrolled in M. 
army, and any opposition they might offer to his proposals 
would be ed as disloyalty to their leader. Te a 
other hand, they remain distinct, opposition to M. Gambetta 


- will be nothing worse than a possibly injudicious exercise 


of the veto which each section of the Left necessarily pos- 


sesses in regard to any common action of the party. How 
far they will succeed in keeping themselves apart must 
mainly depend on the strength which they can command 
in the Chamber of Deputies. If they are weak as compared 
with the Republicans who desire to see the division into 
sections abolished, they will by degrees yield to the superior 
attraction of a larger body. If they are strong, the con- 
tinuance of the separate groups will be found a convenient 
method of exerting a moderating influence on the more 
advanced members of the party. 


BRITISH SUBJECTS IN PERU. 


AY HATEVER judgment may be passed on the general 

policy of the Foreign Office with regard to the im- 
prisonment of British subjects in Peru, no reasonable person 
can have a moment’s doubt as to the extreme impropriety 
of the speeches delivered on behalf of the Government in 
Tuesday’s debate. It must strike every one as a most extra- 
ordinary spectacle to see an Unper-Secrerary OF STATE and 
the ArrorNeY-GENERAL rising one after another in the House 
of Commons to enforce indictments against British sub- 
jects who are still awaiting trial in a foreign country. 
Mr. Bourke pleaded that, as Mr. Cameron had brought 
forward the subject, “it was absolutely necessary that 
“the papers should be produced,” and that he had 
no alternative but to go into all the details of the 
case against the officers and crew of the Talisman. He 
saw, he said, that the statement he was making met with 
disapproval from the House, and he knew the meaning of 
it, but “ what was he to do, seeing that the Government 
“was attacked?” It is amazing that so acute an official 
as Mr. Bourke did not perceive that all he had to do, under 
such circumstances, was to state his reasons for declining 
to produce evidence which might tend to injure certain of 
his countrymen then on trial under foreign jurisdiction, 
and leave the matter to the confidence of the House. 
There was no necessity whatever for the Government to 
go into the question of the evidence against the prisoners. 
It is admitted that there are strong grounds of suspicion 
against them, and no objection can possibly be raised to 
their being put on trial. The grievance is their long im- 
prisonment without trial. 


It is always safer ina case of this kind to turn to the 
official papers than to trust to the ex parte statements on 
both sides which are made in debate; and besides it is 
necessary to observe what has of late been the general atti- 
tude of the Peruvian authorities towards British subjects, 
not only in this case, to which the debate was confined, but 
in a variety of similar cases which have occurred within 
the last few years. First of all, however, we take the question 
of the Tulisman. There can be no doubt that this steamer, 
manned in part by British sailors and commanded by 
British officers, was employed in assisting an insurrection in 
Peru, and that some of the persons connected with her must 
have known what sort of work she was destined for, but this 
knowledge has not yet been brought home distinctly to any 
one. The officers and crew allege that they went out inno- 
cently, without any idea of the object of the voyage, 
and that, on their reaching Quinteros, in Pern, forty-eight 
Peruvian insurgents came on board, and by force of arms 
and superior numbers compelled them to proceed on the 
voyage for the purpose of carrying out the insurrection. 
These are all questions for a court of law, and the Peruvian 
Government had clearly a right to put the men on trial. 
The gist of the complaint against that Government is that 
the men were kept in prison for twelve months without 
an opportunity of vindicating themselves. It was held 
that the question whether the vessel was a prize must first 
be settled, and the proceedings were very slow. When at 
last judgment was given against the ship, the crew were 
tacitly acquitted; but three officers—of whom one has 
since been murdered by some Peruvian fellow-prisoners— 
were detained for trial. An appeal was taken against this 
decision, during the protracted hearing of which the crew 
were still imprisoned, and it was not till the 17th November 
last, having been in durance since the previous November, 
that they were released. Meanwhile the captain and 
engineer have been for sixteen months in prison, and have 
not yet been tried. The latest despatch on the subject 
from the British Consul at Lima states that the process 
makes but slow progress, the Peruvian Foreign Secretary 
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answering every remonstrance by the stereotyped reply 
that “the Executive cannot interfere with the judicial 
power.” 


Such is the position in which our Government now finds 
the question; and it must be admitted that it is by no 
means so simple and easy as some peqple think. Itis very 
difficult for one foreign Government to compel another 
Government to accelerate its judicial proceedings; and even 
in our own country there are occasionally awkward delays in 
such matters. Allowance must also be made for the pecu- 
liar circumstances of such a country as Peru, where a high 
degree of judicial efficiency can perhaps hardly be expected. 
On the other hand, however, every State which sets up as 
civilized is bound to adapt its laws to the recognized prin- 
ciples of justice, and the question therefore is how far the 
Peruvian Government is in fault in this respect. Taking 
the case of the Talisman by itself, it may perhaps be 
thought that there was in some respects an excuse for the 
dilatoriness of the proceedings, as, for instance, the dis- 
ordered state of the country and the consequent accumula- 
tion of criminal business, and the alleged necessity for 
deciding the question of prize before going on with the 
prosecution of the crew. But, even admitting this, the 
period during which the men have been kept in confinement 
withont trial is quite unjustifiable, and there is reason to be- 
lieve that much of the delay was intentional. Indeed Mr. Sr. 
Joun, British Consul, remarks that the more he interfered to 
prevent unnecessary delay, the more determined the judges 
seemed to be to waste time. The impression that the ad- 
ministration of justice in Peru is conducted in a manner 
extremely unfair and oppressive to foreigners is strongly 
confirmed by the official despatches which have just been 
published, and which include other cases besides that of the 
Talisman. Mr. Marcu, another Consul, informs Lord Drrpy, 
in the plainest language, that “prisoners are taken into 
‘* custody and lodged in gaol upon charges which the simplest 
‘“‘ examination would at once show were unfounded or un- 
“ worthy of notice; any ill-disposed person, by having 
“* recourse to the authorities, can satisfy his vindictive feel- 
“ings by causing the arrest and imprisonment of the 
“ object of his dislike, or inflicting other serious inconve- 
** niences.” Another time he says, “ It is a notorious fact 
‘* that accused persons are thrown into prison and remain 
“ incarcerated for unreasonable periods without any oppor- 
“ tunity of defending themselves.”” A number of cases of 
this kind are mentioned. Thus two English boys, Bet and 
SrertinG, having heedlessly joined a mob in chase of a 
native who had just stabbed an Englishman, and who either 
jumped or was pushed into a river and drowned, were im- 
prisoned for eleven months in a “ pestilential dungeon” 
awaiting trial, and then sentenced to six years’ penal 
servitude, which was afterwards changed, first to fifteen 
and then to nine years’ imprisonment, while the ring- 
leaders of the riot were allowed to escape all punishment. 
Again, the captain of one of the Pacific Steam Navigation 
Company’s steamers was kept a prisoner for six months ona 
false complaint which might at once have been disposed of. 
Mr. Marcu also mentions other cases in which British 
subjects had been incarcerated for various periods—in one 
case for two years—without trial or sentence. On the 
other hand, when an Englishman was murdered, the 
murderer mysteriously escaped from prison. Mr. Marcu 
assures Lord Dersy that, “whatever may be the cause of 
“* these delays, it is evident that grievous injustice and un- 
“ told suffering, both mental and physical, are inflicted upon 
“ British subjects’; and this letter is dated as late as Feb- 
ruary last year. Mr. Sr. Joun corroborates this testimony. 
“* Morris,” he says, “ remained in prison above two years, 
“and was then acquitted, there being really no evidence 
“ against him.” Again, in last September he tells Lord Dersy, 
as an illustration of what goes on in Pern, that five men who 
are named “ were kept in prison for terms varying from two 
“* years to ten months, and then discharged for want of proof 
‘of their criminality.” All this would seem to prove that 
the delays in the Talismun case were by no means excep- 
tionzl, and that British subjects in Peru are constantly in 
danger of being illegally imprisoned. There is a secondary 
question as to the manner in which the prisons are managed. 
The official evidence seems to show that the treatment 
of the officers and crew of the Talisman was not worse than 
that of native prisoners, but this seems from all accounts to 
be bad enough. In the case of the two boys Brn. and 
SteriinG, Colonel Harris describes the overcrowded dun- 
geon cut out of the rock in which they were confined for 
ten or cleven months as “a disgrace to humanity; horrid, 


“ foul, and stinking,” so that he could not approach it with. 
out vomiting. Mr. NuGent also says that “ no language is 
“* sufficient to conveyan adequate idea of this filthy and pesti. 
“ Jential hole” ; and he adds that “ even the best prisons in 
“ this country are far below anything you can conceive in 
England.” Mr. JERNINGHAM gives similar testimony. 
According to the Constitution of Peru, he says, prisons are 
places of detention, not of punishment, but “very often 
“‘ they are so bad that they are just the contrary.” 

What did not ccme out sufficiently in the debate in the 
House of Commons, but is shown very strikingly in the 
official papers, is that the case of the Tulisman is not an 
isolated case, but only one of many cases, and certainly 
not the worst. During the whole of the last two years 
the Foreign Office has been continually receiving complaints 
of the disgraceful way in which the Peruvian authorities 
were treating British subjects, and has, to do it justice, 
been ready enough to approve remonstrances on the spot, 
but only as long as nothing serious was contemplated. 
In one case we find Lord Drxsy, in a despatch in October 
1874, condemning the illegal seizure of a British subject on 
boarda British ship, and his farther illegal detention onshore, 
“as a gross outrage”; and then in June last, when there 
was a question of enforcing compensation, he suddenly 
discovered that the Government was precluded from in- 
sisting further upon an apology and indemnity from the 
Peruvian Government. Yet the Court at Callao had actu- 
ally declared itself incompetent to try the case, and the 
Government of Peru had also acknowledged that no autho- 
rity for the arrest could be shown. And we find the same 
timid shrinking from responsibility in other cases. The 
Foreign Office has no objection to any amount of verba! 
protest, but stops there. This is also conspicuous in 
one of the incidents of the Talisman case. After cap- 
turing the vessel, the Peruvian Government pretended 
that the crew must wait for trial till the Prize Court 
had given its decision; but in the meanwhile they 
took the liberty of hoisting their own flag and making use 
of the ship and part of the crew for the purposes of 
the war. Mr. Marcu very properly protested against 
this outrage; but the only answer was that the 
Peruvian Government at the time wanted a ship very badly, 
and this was the only one it could lay hands on. Lord 
Dery “ approved” Mr. Marcu’s remonstrances, and then 
the question was allowed to drop. Yet there can be no 
question as to the gross and impudent illegality of the act 
committed by the Peruvians. Although the Talisman 
sailors were arrested in September 1874, it was not till the 
following September that Lord Dersy “at length,” as he 
said, “felt compelled to remonstrate with the Government 
of Peru” ; and thus the matter stands. It is said indeed 
that the Government has determined to insist on the imme- 
diate trial of the captain and engineer; but if it confines 
itself to the ordinary kind of remonstrance, it is not likely 
to produce much effect. The general impression derived 
from the correspondence is certainly that there has been a 
want of vigour in the action of the Foreign Office, which 
encouraged the Peruvian Government to treat its verbal 
protests as little more than a matter of form. On the 
whole, it must be thought that in this case, as in some 
others, the Ministry has not adhered to the traditional spirit 
of its party ; and it is certainly startling to find it exposing 
itself in this respect to Mr. GLapsrove’s criticisms. 


ELECTIONEERING AT NORWICH. 


- i price of votes has declined, but corrupt practices 

“at election times are spread over a much wider 
“ area of electors.” This is substantially the result of the 
inquiry by the Royal Commission into electoral corruption 
at Norwich. The Commissioners find that corrupt prac- 
tices extensively prevailed both at the election of 1874 and 
that of 1875, and that there is a hopelessly corrupt and 
depraved electoral element largely existing at Norwich. 
It appears that for a number of years past there has seldom 
been an election there which has not been followed by a 
petition and the unseating of a member. Sir H. Srracuey, 
for instance, who was elected in 1868, was immediately 
unseated; Mr. TiLLerr, who secured the vacant seat, was 
also unseated ; then there was a lull until Mr. Tinterr was 
again elected, on the promotion of Mr. Hupp.eston to the 
Bench, and again unseated; and, in consequence of the 
report of the Judge on this case, a Commission was ap- 
pomted. The Report now made “ states that the political 
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“ traditions of the city carry back the corrupt inclin- 
“ ations of the constituency to an almost remote period.” 
Some witnesses, however, think there has been an improve- 
ment “ within the last forty years ” ; and the Commissioners 
are disposed to accept this view to the extent that “ direct 
‘* cash-in-hand bribery, once so prevalent, has been almost 
“ superseded.” The bribes, in short, are less per head, 
though, being spread over a larger area, they swell to a 
heavy sum in the aggregate, and it is thought worth while 
to invest them in a flimsy disguise. The prevailing 
form of corruption at the elections of 1874 and 1875 
was the engaging of men at so much a day under 
the names of messengers, bill-posters, watchers, special 
watchers, night watchers, protectors and procession men, 
door-keepers, &c.; and the Commissioners add that there 
an be little doubt that this kind of employment has existed 
in Norwich to a considerable extent for many years both at 
Parliamentary and municipal elections. The class which 
is subject to this kind of bribery is said to be very 
numerous, but not exorbitant in its demands. What is 
called the regulation scale is 3s. 6d. a day during the 
canvass, with a bonus of 1s. 6d. extra for the polling-day. 
One of the witnesses had the impudence to tell the Com- 
missioners that, in order to do justice to the distribution of 
circulars, it was necessary to send out two men at a time 
with four or five circulars between them; otherwise, if 
more were given, they would very likely be burned in- 
stead of delivered ; and, besides, there was the advantage 
that two men could divide the labour—one reading the 
voter’s address, and the other looking out for the house. 
It is stated that no fewer than 3,058 paid agents were em- 
ployed at the election in 1875, and it may be assumed that 
most, if not all, of them were electors, and used their privi- 
lege of voting. A hundred public-houses were also en- 
listed in the service of candidates under the name of Com- 
mittee-rooms. The Commissioners point out that this 
system of bribery is not confined to the Parliamentary elec- 
tions, but is also practised in those of the municipality. 
The latter, in fact, are used as a kind of drill or rehearsal 
for the more important contests. In this way the corrupt 
body of electors are kept well in hand and regularly exer- 
cised, so that when a Parliamentary election comes round 
the managers on each side know where to lay hands 
on their men, and how far they can trust them. The 
Sheriff happily described the municipal elections as schools 
for the education of the people in corrupt practices at Par- 
liamentary elections. 


An analysis of the electoral roll of Norwich sufii- 
ciently explains the prevalence of corruption and its 
principal source. The freemen number 1,674, which is 
some three hundred less than their strength ten years 
ago; the freeholders are 13,331, which is much the same 
as before ; and the householders have risen from 2,607 to 
11,941. This increase is of course mainly due to the 
Retorm Act of 1867, which at once made an addition of 
7,000 voters, and the number has since been increased by 
growth of population. It is easy to trace the course of cor- 
ruption through suchaconstituency. The old freemen here, 
as elsewhere, were naturally corrupt, and made a regular 
market of their votes. The trade has been kept up through 
generations, and every freeman when he reached the legal 
age looked forward to a steady income from this source. 
Tbe Act of 1867 suddenly added to the constituency a 
large body of people of much the same social standing 
as the freemen, and with the same appetites and ideas 
of the value of the franchise—those, in fact, who had 
been standing outside the pale and envying the gains 
which men of their own stamp were pocketing 
inside on account of ancient privilege. The new- 
comers were perfectly ripe for competition with the old 
freemen, and the range of corruption was thus enlarged. 
The economical law of supply and demand, however, here 
comes into operation, and, the number of voters 
ready to be bought having been greatly increased, it 
naturally followed that they could not succeed in keeping 
up the old standard of prices. The money spent in bribery 
had now to be shared among a larger class, the cash-in- 
hand system died out, and a fictitious system of employ- 
ment was introduced instead. The sums paid to electors 
were less than before, but then the moncy devoted to such 
purposes had to be spread over a wider area. Both the old 
freemen and a large proportion of the new householders 
now combine to form the class of voters who are described by 
the Commissioners as flocking in crowds at election times 
to the various committee-rooms throughout the city, 


besieging the managers, and clamouring for an engage- 
ment on any pretext or under any name. The general 
character of the population and industry of Norwich 
naturally tends to a large deposit of what Mr. Bricur 
has euphuistically termed the residuum; and there can 
be no doubt that, like other unsavoury deposits, it is 
very bad for the general health of the community. It 
is calculated that there are in Norwich from three 
to four thousand people who are regularly bribed at 
an election on one side or the other; and it might 
perhaps be thought that the other eleven thousand, who 
are supposed to be honest and respectable, might be 
able to counterbalance the residuum, and preserve the re- 
putation of the city. If the honest men held together, 
they would no doubt neutralize the corrupt element to a 
certain extent; but then they are divided on all sorts of 
questions ; each side has its own end to gain in an election ; 
and whatever body turns the scale at a critical moment 
necessarily acquires a hold upon the rest. When the Com- 
missioners inquired whether an agreement to abstain from 
paying for votes in any shape could not be maintained, 
they were assured that it was impossible to prevent bribery 
by such means, as the class open to bribery was “so 
** numerous and accessible, and its political views so un- 
** settled,” that it would always be a temptation to some 


one to come in and iake advantage of its venality. 


This, however, is not the only noxious effect of the 
existence in a constituency of a large element of corruption. 
It creates a bad atmosphere all over. It is obvious that 
the existence of a multitude ready to be bribed implies to 
a certain extent the existence of candidates who have no 
scruple as to getting into Parliament by such means; and 
when a candidate goes into this kind of traffic, there are 
many other ways of bribery than the good old cash-in-hand 
system or the modern device of giving wages for fictitious 
work. The public patronage of members of Parliament 
has been sadly diminished in modern days; but still it has 
not entirely disappeared. A member can doa good deal 
both for the town at large and for his supporters person- 
ally ; and if he happens to be also a large proprietor, 
or manufacturer, or railway director, he has other 
means of obliging his friends. People in a town are apt to 
find their level as water does. It seems hard that the 
pot-wallopers should get their 3s. 6d. a day, and that other 
folks should get nothing. It has also been observed that 
candidates and members at Norwich have thought it worth 
while to be very public-spirited and charitable, and to 
spend money freely at odd times in a sudden scattering of 
coals or handsome subscriptions to public institutions. 
And thus the poison is gradually disseminated through the 
whole of the society which is exposed to its contagious 
influence, and it becomes rotten to the core. Norwich is 
a shocking and frightful example of this sort of putridity. 

The logical conclusion from the Report of the Commis- 
sioners is of course obvious enough. ‘The gangrened part 
of the constituency, which infects the rest of it, should be 
at once cut out. Here are some three thousand persons 
who are so lost to all sense of the obligations of 
citizenship that they are ready to sell their votes for 
the moderate figure of 33. 6d. a day when an election 
comes round; and as long as this element remains in 
the constituency, it cannot possibly be in a healthy 
condition. Everybody knows this, but few people, we sus- 
pect, have the courage to face the legitimate conclu- 
sion. The corrupt voters have got their votes, and 
while Norwich remains a constituency it is supposed 
that they must necessarily remain a part of it. ‘This, of 
course, is pure superstition, but we are aware of the influ- 
ence which such superstitions exercise, and know what to 
expect. The Commissioners themselves are content to 
publish their voluminous Report and schedules, and pro- 
pose nothing in the way of remedy. The only alternative 
to excising the unsound part of the constituency is to 
disfranchise the whole of it, thus bringing down on the 
heads of all the penalty of the sins of a minority. Since 
it is quite clear that Norwich in its present condition is 
hopelessly corrupt, and, if let alone, will naturally continue 
so, this draconic treatment would no doubt be justifi- 
able; but some sentimental regret may be permitted that 
the common-sense course cannot be taken, and the corrup- 
tion got rid of by itself, so as to allow the honest part of 
the community a fair start. 
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THE PARAMOUNT POWER. 


HEN an ex-Premier talks about the “political supremacy” 

of certain important native States in India, and uses terms 
which imply that we _ about to assume there some dominion 
which we do not properly possess, it is scarcely necessary to specu- 
late on the ak of iaatteien which “aan men are likely to 
possess on the subject. Mr. Gladstone has been so captivated by 
the fascination of Homeric studies that he has evidently had no 
time to master the leading principles of an Empire which has been 
entrusted to men who were his colleagues, friends, and associates, 
and over which one of his own disciples still presides. We shall 
now endeavour to show that there is not, and has not been for 
many years, any “ political supremacy” in India except our own; 
that this doctrine has been prominently asserted on scores of occa- 
sions by all the eminent men of both parties who have contributed 
to build up and consolidate our Indian Empire; that it has long 
animated the despatches and the treaties of the Indian Foreign 
Office; that it has never been seriously questioned by the leading 
princes of India during the last fifty years; and that it was as 
clearly enforced by the Governor-General who still signed himself 
the servant of the East India Company as it is now inherited by 
the nominee and delegate of the Crown. 

The germ of this theory might be traced so far back as the vigo- 
rous administration of Warren Hastings. When he discontinued 
the payment of tribute to the Emperor of Delhi, when he would 
have cancelled a treaty entered into by the Government of Bombay, 
when he imposed a fine on Cheyte Sing at Benares, when he inter- 
fered roughly in the aflairs of Oudh, Hastings merely foreshadowed 
an ascendency which was more and more developed as one native 
Power after another sought our protection or succumbed to our 
arms. It would be difficult to prove the prevalence of this 
idea by an appeal to the acts of Lord Cornwallis or Lord Teign- 
mouth. But there can be no doubt that it flavoured the de- 
spatches and inspired the councils of Wellesley; it stands out 
unmistakably in the policy pursued by the Marquess of Hastings 
towards the heads of the Mahratta Confederacy; it probably 
passed through the mind of the humane and philanthropic Bentinck 
when he doubted about assuming the administration of Oudh; it 
was publicly announced a score of times in the manifestoes and 
minutes which flowed in a continuous stream from the pen of 
Lord Dalhousie; it coloured those stately addresses with which 
Lord Canning, after the Mutiny, sought to calm the appre- 
hensions or to animate the loyalty of Nawabs and Rajas; and 
it is the core of his celebrated State paper on adoption. Some 
readers, who may not choose to place implicit confidence in 
the arguments of Lord George Hamilton, will hardly refuse 
credit to the statements of Mr. Grant Duff. The arrangements 
by which we regulate our dealings with native Courts have 
been the subject of hundreds of despatches, and of State docu- 
ments which now fill seven volumes of print. Sometimes 
these contracts are called Treaties; sometimes they take the 
form of sunnuds or grants. Here and there they are termed 
Ikrar-namahs, or Kaul-namahs, t.e. engagements in which all 
pretence of equality of position disappears. but there cannot be any 
reasonable doubt that, whatever they are called, these documents 
express the equity, the generous forbearance, the politic sagacity, 
the ful concession, the determination that anarchy shall cease 
and that wars shall not even be contemplated, of the British 
Government, and not the shadowy claims or pretensions of either 
Rajpoot, Mahratta, Mahommedan, or Sikh. 

e shall give instances to bear out these assertions. To put the 
matter briefly, there is no independent sovereign in India at all. 
Nepaul may beexcepted, butthe rule of Jung Bahadur hardly extends 
to the plains, nor do the Goorkhas in their hills form part of any 
great Indian confederacy or family of chiefs. And even Nepaul is 
prevented from taking into its service any British subject, any 
American, or the subject of any European State, while it is bound 
to submit to our arbitration any diflerences which may arise with 
the Raja of Sikkim. Taking, then, the other chiefs according 
to their size and importance, we begin with the Nizam and 
the Mahratta Houses. The former, it is well known, represents 
the Suhbahdar of the Deccan, who once was to the Emperor of 
Delhi —- much what a Lieutenant-Governor is now to a Viceroy. 
For years the Nizam had to maintain for us a separate army, which 
was regularly officered by our own military servants, and for which 
he was bound to supply sufficient funds. In 1853 a considerable 

rtion of territory was transferred to our management, simply 
setae the Nizam had neglected to pay these allowances, and had 
got into arrears. Subsequently the debt was cancelled, and other 
arrangements were adopted. Pensions to widows at Hyderabad 
have been actually guaranteed by the British Government out of 
the Nizam’s revenues. Some years ago the late ruler was not 
allowed to dismiss his own Minister when he desired it; and if 
these proofs of dependence are not thought sufficient, what can be 
said about the cae as to succession to the State, which, if in 
accordance with custom and Mahommedan law, has been offered by 
the British Government, and gratefully accepted by the Nizam ? 
Still more marked proofs of inferiority run through all our engage- 
ments with Scindia, beginning from the year 1804. His claims to 
tribute from other chiefs have been disallowed. The number of 
his forees of all arms has been minutely defined. Exchanges of 
certain districts and vi with other minor Powers have been 
peremptorily exacted. The right of adoption has been conferred 
on this ruler in virtue of “ services ” rendered by him to us in the 
Mutiny. The government, during the minority of the ruler, was 


for years conducted according to the advice of the British Resident. 
Scindia pays a subsidy towards the construction and irs of 
a road which passes through Central India; and British guns and 
bayonets occupy a fort in a strong position at Gwalior itself, so 
that in the course of half an hour we could demolish the palace 
and blow up the native bazaar. Holkar, the inferior of Scindia 
in wealth, in military forces, in extent of ions, fares no 
differently. He has received permission to adopt, and on his own 
accession he actually had to present a nuzzurv—that is, a tribute 
from an inferior to a superior—to the British representative. It 
is needless to pursue the conditions under which smaller Mahratta 
chieftains hold their possessions. Our dealings with Baroda can 
scarcely have out of mind. We turn to princes of less 
importance but of higher lineage and unbroken descent, who are 
constitutionally brave, and whose history and personal adventures 
have been occasionally characterized by what we may fairly term 
a chivalrous spirit. They pass before us, eighteen in number, 
of which fifteen are Rajpoot, two are Jat, and one is Mahom- 
medan. Ten of them, including Oodeypore, Jeypore, and Joudh- 

ore, pay sums as tribute which, if not of great significance to the 

mperial Budget, are by no means trifling. Ail have thankfully 
received Lord Canning’s permission to adopt. In some of them a 
Council regulates internal affairs, with the aid and advice of the 
Political Agent. None can enter into any negotiations with other 
petty States. The British Government has again and again inter- 
fered with advice and remonstrance whenever any Rajpoot prince 
has claimed too much or has got too little from his thakoors or 
nobles. Some of these proud and sensitive princes have signed 
separate papers expressing contrition for past misconduct and 

romising amendment for the future, in language which would 
sae satisfied a Tudor or a Stuart. All are quite sensible that they 
owe their preservation in the eventful pusiell of 1817 to the inter- 
vention of the British Government. And even the mild and 
unaggressive Lord Auckland was compelled in 1839 to occupy 
the capital and country of Joudhpore with a considerable force, 
for the space of five months. Instances where the Paramount 
Power has not only been restrictive but creative can be ad- 
duced. The Hindoo dynasty which had been supplanted by 
the grandson of a Lahore trooper was actually called by us out 
of obscurity to sit on the throne of Mysore. At the present 
time, during minority, the whole province is administered by 
British officers. The same line of argument applies to Kashmir. 
The Maharajah of Jummoo is a literal creation of the British 
Government, and governs territories which nominally were subject 
to the Lahore Durbar before the Sikh campaigns. A still more 
pertinent example of king-making is to be found so far back as. 
the treatment of the Vizier of Oudh. Even Lord Teignmouth 
could set aside one claimant in favour of another, and invent for 
him the title of King; but oddly enough, on the other hand, the 
native population never chose to adopt the loftier phrase. Up to 
the day of annexation the ruler of the country was talked of as 
the Nawab, and his dominions as the Nawabi. 

We have neither time nor space to go into the circumstances 
of whole classes of those minor, or mediatized, or unimportant 
chiefs who impart variety to the map of India, and nta lively 
contrast to the regularity and method of our rule. Sp Reubieint 
alone there are thirty-six chiefs, only four of whom have the 
power of inflicting capital punishment. And, even in their cases, 
this exercise of one of the attributes of internal dominion is a 
distinct acknowledgment of the right of the Paramount Power to 
withhold as well as to grant it. It is a fact, remarkable even in the 
long catalogue of acts which prove concessions on the one hand and 
feudal obedience on the other, that the Raja of one of these four 

rominent Bundela States is said to have presented a nuzzur to 
.ord Hastings in 1817, with the observation that it was the first 
occasion that his family had acknowledged the supremacy of 
any other Power. It can scarcely be argued that there is. 
any pretence of independence in the tribu mahals of Orissa, 
in the Cossyah and Jyntia chiefs on our North-East frontier, 
in the congeries of States which intervene between Bombay 
and Central and Upper India; in the Rao of Kutch, or the 
Nawab of Bahawulpore. They exist because their existence con- 
cerns the good faith and equity as well as the sound policy of the 
Queen’s Government. They govern; but even their rude notions 
of kingcraft are moulded imperceptibly by the influence of a 
higher standard and a purer faith. They are administered tempo- 
rarily whenever financial ruin, feminine intrigue, or the personal 
ascendency of some unprincipled counsellor renders our interference. 
indispensable. And they descend or “change from hand to hand,” 
because we have agreed to recognize that extraordinary sentiment 
of the Hindoos which regards an adopted son as uo whit inferior 
in any one respect to a son of the body. 

It is perfectly true that in certain matters a considerable amount 
of independent action is conceded to these rulers, and that 
it is not very easy to find out the exact points of inferiority 
which would warrant us in thinking the Duke of Argyll to be 
a bigger person than Scindia or Oodeypore. These potentates 
have mints of their own and coin money of divers standards, 
They collect and spend their own revenues; they levy certain 
transit duties; they ordinarily appoint and remove their own 
Ministers; they establish courts of criminal and civil justice, 
police-stations in the country, and superintendents of Salem 
and of police in the towns. There is no check on their libe- 
rality, their predilections, or their caprices, within certain decent 
limits. One Raja is a strict game preserver and has divers royal 
chases or parks swarming with deer, wild hog, jungle fowl, and 
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eee. Another has a prejudice in favour of orthodox 
hmans of the old school. A third has a mania for erecting 
summer A fourth has an arsenal filled with discredited 
muskets and honeycombed pieces of artillery, with which he plays 
at soldiers. Here may be seen a native Ministry not much 
changed in nomenclature from the days of Vikramaditya. There 
it has pleased the ruler to mimic the titles and additions of the 
Imperial Government and to dub one functionary by the title of 
Legal Member, and another by that of Financial Member of Council. 
In one principality much of the revenue is spent on the restora- 
tion of old temples and the rewarding of swarms of jugglers and 
dancing-girls. another it is partially devoted to a new hospital 
and to an English school. To all these fancies the British Govern- 
ment says nothing, except now and then by quiet remonstrance, 
by genial encouragement, or by stern rebuke. But, for all this, 
it is certain that we are always ready to inte with some- 
thing beyond vague phrases, whenever peace and tranquillity are 
concerned, or evil example spreads a little too far. There are a 
quantity of things which natives are permitted and even encou- 
to do. There are certain things which they cannot do, and 
which they know perfectly well that they will never be allowed 
to do. We come down on them high-handed, in a way of which 
even Prince Bismarck would never dream, and write despatches 
which would be too strong for his pen of steel. Besides certain 
things to be done and other things to be let alone, as speci- 
fied in solemn treaties and engagements, all princes, whether 
sprung from the mythical Rama or the robber Sevaje, know per- 
fectly well that they must not make war on each other, nor 
exchange territory without reference to higher authorities; still 
less could they sell one foot of land to the representative of any 
Continental Power, or make a concession to Baron Reuter. They 
are told explicitly that they must put down suttee, the prac- 
tice of burying lepers, the swinging witches to death, the 
ing criminals through the streets at the feet of elephants, 
impalement, torture, and the like. It is no use to search for Euro- 
sap analogies, or even to lay stress on the precedents afforded 
yy the Mogul Emperors. Every Viceroy of real capacity and strength 
of will has assumed and acted on this doctrine. Lord Dalhovsie 
was perhaps more explicit than others, and constantly brandished 
the Paramount Power in the face of the Court of Directors 
and the princes of India. Some may think this a proof of his 
sagacity and clear-sightedness, and may fairly say that Lord 
Oanning’s graceful and well-timed policy was only possible 
because way had been made for it by the vigour of his pre- 
decessor. But even those who think otherwise must admit 
that what Lord Dalhousie did he did openly, and that for 
eight years he boldly promulgated this doctrine at all times, 
while neither the Press, nor the Parliament, nor the Ministry 
of the day ever seriously tried to stop him. The Para- 
mount Power at his time had passed out of the region of dis- 
cussion. Amongst the latest acts of Lord Lawrence’s Govern- 
ment were two despatches precisely in point. In one he told 
the Rao of Kutch that he must not allow his subjects to traffic 
in human flesh, even when they were across the seas and out of his 
dominions. In another he plainly intimated to the Maharajah of 
Joudhpore that he could have no reason to complain if he were set 
aside for maladministration and a force were quartered on the 
capital to prevent bloodshed between him and his nobles. In 
short, it may fairly be asked, can “ supremacy ” or even “ indepen- 
dence” consistently be predicated of rulers who cannot add a 
soldier to their army, part with a few yards of territory, impale 
criminals, or let widows burn in conformity with a couplet from the 
Shastras, insult their nobles, torture their ryots, repudiate their 
creditors, disinherit their successors, or even ill-treat their wives ? 
There is, in fact, one motive and one restrictive power in all 
British and native India; it has been exercised bya series of Viceroys ; 
and whether it be thought politic or impolitic to reduce it to a 
formula, it is destined, we believe, to survive the doubts of Mr. 
Gladstone and to defy the predictions of Mr. Lowe. 


SOME PARIS FASHIONS. 


« ADYG , elle, en sa qualité d’Angiaise, a trouvé moyen 
de mettre de loriginalité jusque dans sa charité. Voulant 
soulager la misére des ouvriers des chantiers de Depfort, elle a 
loué pour un certain temps les salons de rafraichissement du 
théatre de Greenwich, et tous les soirs on pouvait la voir, assistée 
de deux pages, servant les verres de limonade ou de brandy & ceux 
ui se présentaient. Vous jugez si laffluence fut considérable.” 
t must always be matter for regret that this fact was not more 
widely known at the time, whenever that may have been, of its 
occurrence. Lady G—— was perhaps afraid that,if the English 
public heard of her undertaking, the “affluence” might become 
even too considerable. The incident is related by the clever 
French author who writes under the name of Bachaumont, and 
who assumes to be particularly well versed in the ways and 
technicalities of English life. Some little time he and M. 
“ Fervacques ” produced together a novel, with the English scenes 
of which he was credited. In one of these the characters went 
off to see a cricket match in which the celebrated club of John 
Zingari took part. The origin of this mistake is obvious; but it 
is a good illustration of the marvellous self-contidence with which 
Frenchmen who have a certain acquaintance with English societ 
jump to a conclusion which seems to them inevitable. The ca 


_ Femmes du Monde) from which we quote the remarkable anec- 
ote given above contains various other examples of the strangel 
wilful ignorance of foreign names and customs displayed by Fren 
writers. There is a conversation between two ladies who are discuss- 
ing the misfortunes of “ ce pauvre prince X——.” “It is terrible,” 
says one ; “ Lord Lyons assures me that he is reduced to giving music 
lessons in London,” and she goes on to reflect how embarrassing the 
—— must be to his pupils. Here the other’s superior know- 
edge asserts itself. “ Lady Nawkins has found out a way of getting 
over the difficulty. When the lesson is finished she places a flower 
in the prince’s button-hole. Its stalk contains a bank-note.” “ Ah! 
an English edition—essentially practical—of Maison-Rouge’s 
communication with Marie Antoinette.” Most teachers of music, 
when they hear of a lesson being paid for with a bank-note, will 
wish that there were more such “essentially practical” pupils as 
Lady Nawkins. The habits of American life are less kindly 
treated than our own by this author. “Je pourrais citer,” he 
writes, carefully marking his knowledge of English with italics, 
“ telle comtesse—sportwoman émérite—qui, sous prétexte d’améri- 
canisme, couche, vingt nuits sur trente, étendue sur le tapis de 
son boudoir, terrassée par les flacons de gin et de brandy avec 
lesquels elle s’enferme pour to get tipsy & la mode de Boston.” It 
is perhaps newer to hear of Boston as the home of drawing-room 
drunkenness than of the spectres at the polytecnic hall, which are 
elsewhere introduced as a novelty by the writer. 

Although # Frenchman could hardly learn much of value con- 
cerning the ways of strange lands trom M. Bachaumont, it is 
possible for a foreigner to tind a good deal of amusement and in- 
terest in his writings so long as they deal with the affairs of his 
own capital. It is not long since M. Fervacques, of whom we 
have spoken as M, Bachaumont’s associate in one literary 
venture, produced a novel on his own account, with which 
the Parisian critics very justly found fault, because, like 
M. Dumas’s comedies, it was too didactic. But M. Dumas’s 
object is, if we are to believe him, to instruct the world 
on the broad principles of right and wrong. M. Fervacques 
aimed only at showing what excellent things were the Second 
Empire and submission to priestly tyranny. Something of this 
intention is evident also in M. Bachaumont’s writing, so that when 
he touches upon the advantages of convent life, and speaks of the 
thousand threads which start from the doors of a fashionable con- 
vent frequented by “nos croyantes de qualité,” and form them- 
selves into benevolent nets, one sees the partisan too clearly under 
the mask of the writer of amusing trifles. In one such convent, 
for which M. Bachaumont has a special esteem, the sisters devote 
a good deal of time and energy to making up desirable society 
marriages. 

In another part of his theme the writer tells us of an effect of 
the late war which is not generally known. It seems that during 
it the Parisian ladies grew so accustomed to the smell of powder 
that, in default of more serious occasions for its use, they find 
themselves obliged to employ it against hares and partridges. 
The greater number of these sportwomen go out shooting in a short 
skirt and tall boots; but there are some who have adopted a 
special costume, consisting of a coloured velvet blouse, bound by a 
morocco belt adorned with metal plates, and a pair of wide Zouave 
trousers tucked into long buttoned boots, which boots, we learn, are 
in themselves worth a whole poem. But it is not the boots alone 
which make the presence of ladies at a day’s shooting desirable. 
They compel the party to a moderation of language and behaviour 
which, it seems, is quite unknown when no ladies are there. 
The best-bred men are in the habit of making the shooting of 
rabbits or birds an excuse for assuming the aspect of “com- 
munards en confection de barricades,’ and adopting a method 
of speech as appalling as their costume. While they are employed 
in shooting it is impossible to engage them in conversation upou 
any other subject, and this is not to English ideas such a griev- 
ance as M. Bachaumont makes of it. But we can sympathize with 
his indignation at the “repas de chasse” with which the party 
ends, where, with the excuse that only men are present, the cou- 
versation always, according to his account, becomes horribly gross. 
Whether his statements are somewhat exaggerated or not, there is 
no doubt a basis of truth in this remark :—* I] en est toujours ainsi 
en France, dailleurs, chaque fois que le sexe qui porte la barbe se 
trouve seul 4 une table.” The writer has thought it necessary to 
add, “ Vienne au contraire s’y asseoir une femme, et tout change “ 
and he could hardly have given a more striking proof that the 
tendency he deplores does exist among Frenchmen, as indeed it 
also does among other Continental peoples, and especially among 
the Germans, who for some unexplained reason have acquired a 
reputation for immaculate respectability. 

Another subject for indignation is found in the extreme tolerance 
extended nowadays to smokers in most Parisian salons. The pre- 
valence of this fashion, of which the result is that after dinner all the 
men rush off to smoke together, and talk in the same way which they 
affect at a ‘“repas de chasse,” is attributed to the importation of 
barbarous customs from other nations. In the eyes of a French- 
man of the old school it is a barbarous custom which in England 
separates men and women after dinner; and no doubt a yet more 
savage element is introduced when the men return, having “ satise 
fied their mania,” and bring with them the poisonous odour of 
cigars and cigarettes. We should be inclined to think that this 
extreme tolerance may be a reaction against the formality and 
distance which are to a great extent observed in the intercourse 
of men and women in France. The inevitable result of too much 
repression is license, It is instructive to note the Parisian’s 
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alarm at the slight invasion of ceremonious respect for women 
implied in men going off to the smoking-room after dinner. If 
they were to stay and make love to their friends’ wives all would 
be in proper course. True to his Imperial colours, our author is 
careful to observe that the Empress did all she could in the latter 
days of the Empire to combat the barbarous fashions introduced 
by the forei ordes who came to flash their rude splendours in 
Paris; but it was too late. “ Tipplings” a /'américaine, and the 
habit introduced by a Russian princess of smoking cigars as thick 
as one’s arm, had taken root too deeply. An evil in Parisian society 
for which no extraneous cause is assigned is found in the quan- 
tity of fat young men who are to be observed in the drawing-rooms 
of the great. high life presents an exhibition of monsirosities, 
Cherubinos “avec du ventre,” Don Juans and Romeos who look 
like barrels dressed out by Poole or Alfred. To make up for this, 
the fashion of wasp-like waists has returned in full force among 
Parisian young women. Troops of girls may be seen in society 
whose object seems to a as transparent as ghosts. They never 
eat soup lest they sho d disturb the aristocratic pallor of their 
faces, and they never eat meat for fear they should grow less thin. 
They sup ife on sweetmeats and chhane—> phantom life 
which fades away before any trial. As to the sweetmeats, it may 
be noted that pits who live upon them to avoid fatness are singu- 
larly ill advised. There seems some likelihood of this form of 
dangerous folly spreading, so far at least as the small waists are 
concerned, to England, where another evil fashion of which M. 
Bachaumont complains has to some extent prevailed for a long 
time. The indifference of theatrical audiences in Paris has, he 
says, grown remarkable. The public remain impassive in spite of 
the manager's efforts to rouse them into life. They look without 
Seeing, and listen without hearing. Now and then the most 
violently excited spectators interchange expressive looks, and that is 
all ; they never give an audible form to their feelings. This listless- 
ness began by being a matter of fashion, but has by this time 
passed into the blood. This statement, if it have any truth, is 
enormously exaggerated, and we are disposed to think that when 
it was penned its writer must have been still smarting under the 
just sense of another and a different injury caused by considera- 
tion of the monstrous custom of étrennes, that social black-mail 
which is execrated by everybody except the shopkeepers, and of 
which the odious existence becomes nevertheless more lively every 
year. When one calls ona lady at the New Year with a grudgingly 
purchased offering in one’s pocket, and she says with a gracious 
smile, “ Je vous la souhaite bonne,” the temptation is great to reply, 
“Mais pourquoi done me la rendre chére et malheureuse ?” 
Perhaps, however, the most distasteful feature of the Parisian New 
Year's Day is that upon which M. Bachaumont dwells—the ex- 
pensive and complicated toys presented to children, and imme- 
diately taken out of their hands again for fear they should spoil 
them. “ Polichinelle a cessé d’étre un bon homme dont on pergait 
la bosse pour voir ce qu'il y avait dedans, c'est un artiste 
aussi expert que le pensionnaire des Burattini.” Ag for dolls, 
they have grown into tall waxen girls, dressed according to 
Worth’s latest devices, who walk about and say papa and mamma 
more plainly than their little owners. The result of this 
mistaken generosity is that when a girl grows up she finds herself 
embarrassed with a kind of miniature Madame » heel composed 
of all the dolls which were saved from her childish hands. Yet 
more objectionable is the practice of giving élrennes to little chil- 
dren in the form of money, and we could certainly wish with M. 
Bachaumont that all such presents were treated like that of a rich 
banker who gave his little grandson a note for a thousand francs 
in exchange for his good wishes for the year. oe the 
mother, going to look for the child, found him in tears. ‘ What 
is it, my darling?” she cried. “ Did grandpapa give it nothing? ” 
“Yes, yes.” “ What was it then?” ‘He gave me that nasty 
old picture that I’ve thrown into the fire.” 

Our author is loud in regrets for the old custom of merely inter- 
changing visiting cards at the New Year. Perhaps there is some- 
thing insipid in this, and the English Christmas and New Year's 
cards, some of which are very graceful and pretty, are an improve- 
ment upon the bare inscription of names; but either fashion is 
better the ridiculous tax of the étrennes. 


ST. PATRICK. 


UR Irish fellow-subjects have been engaged, both here and 
elsewhere, in their accustomed demonstrative celebration of 

St. Patrick’s Day, though, we may hope, here at least—through 
Cardinal Manning's active exertions in the cause of temperance— 
with something less than their accustomed excess of inebriation. 
One advantage certainly the Celt may claim over the Saxon in the 
matter of his patron Saint. The history of St. Patrick is no doubt 
shrouded or illuminated by a haze of mythological splendour; but 
still there remains at bottom a substratum of solid fact. We 
wish as much could fairly be said for the legends of our own heroic 
patron. There is, or was, a story current at Rome, the accuracy of 
which we cannot guarantee, and which we trust may be fabulous, 
for the sake of “ St. George of merry England.” It is said that 
on St. George’s Day a meditation used to be read out in the Chapel 
of the English College, divided into three parts or points, which 
ran as follows:—“ Point L Let us consider that we know very 
little indeed about St. George.” After due time had been given 
for a devout apprehension of this fundamental verity, which may 


perhaps have suggested the consoling reflection “ omne ignotum pro 
mtrifico,” followed “ Point II. Let us consider that the little we do 
know is very doubtful.” To say nothing of the somewhat Hibernian 
method of conveying this supplementary information, it does seem 
hard that, when there was so little to begin with, that little should 
not be left alone. But, to clinch matters by excluding once for all 
any illusory anticipations of future enlightenment, the meditation 
closed with a third and last point: —“ Let us consider that it is 
quite certain we shall never know anything more about St. 
George.” Now, whatever becomes of the story, it is only too true 
that our knowledge of the life of St. George is very limited, 
though there is no reason to question the personal existence of the 
martyr, who,.suflered under Diocletian, and still less excuse for 
Gibbon’s impudent but highly characteristic device, which Dean 
Stanley has so characteristically adopted, of identifying him with 
George of ag a. the brutal Arian persecutor of the fourth 
century. The Irish are more fortunate here, for, after making all 
deductions for a rank overgrowth of fables, and admitting that the 
current Lives are late compositions and quite untrustworthy, there 
still remains a considerable nucleus of authentic information, 
partly derived from writings of the Saint himself, partly from 
other contemperary fragments. And the story, even when divested 
of all adventitious adjuncts, is not without a romance and pathos 
of its own which must naturally appeal to the fervid imagina- 
tion—we cannot say of his countrymen, for St. Patrick was not 
an Irishman—but of his adopted countrymen and children in the 
Christian faith. 

St. Patrick may fairly be called the Apostle of Ireland, as St. Au- 
gustine may fairly be called the Apostle of England, though neither 
of them was the first to introduce the Gospel into the country. 
Palladius, who seems to have beena Briton, went over to preach in 
Ireland about 430, and is said to have built three churches there, 
besides baptizing a large number of converts. But his success 
alarmed the heathen, and the king of the province in which he 
was at work ordered him to quit the country, and he therefore 
returned to Britain. Hence it came to be a proverb—“ Not to 
Palladius, but Patrick, God granted the conversion of Ireland.” 
The first advent of Patrick, however, was not very like that of a 
preacher or apostle. His birtth—about 387—has been variously as- 
signed to Scotland and France. He himself tells us that his father was 
Calpurnius, a deacon, who also held the office of decurion, and his 
grandfather the priest Potitus. When he was sixteen, an Irish king 
who was ravaging that part of the coast where he was carried him 
off with several other youths, and he became the slave of a man 
named Milcho, who is variously described as a prince or a magi- 
cian, or merely a wealthy landowner. Patrick was employed in 
looking after his sheep, and he tells us that, having before been 
careless about religion, he now in his exile and slavery turned 
to God, and used to rise very early in the morning to pray 
before daylight. He does not tell us, what later hagiographers 
have added, that he used to repeat the whole psalter every day, 
which, considering that he was not likely to find breviaries on the 
Irish bogs, would have been a feat little short of miraculous. 
After six years he fled, in consequence, he tells us, of a vision, and 
found a ship on the coast which carried him back to France. They 
landed in Brittany, and Patrick set off on foot for his home. He 
tells us a story of how on the road he had eaten some pork after a 
long abstinence from food, and the result, as might have been ex- 
pected, was a bad attack of nightmare, in which he fancied Satan 
was rolling stones over his chest. He cried out, “ Elias, Elias!” 
whereupon the sun shone out upon him, and he awoke. Here again 
his biographers find an edifying example of his invocation of saints. 
No doubt he did invoke them according to the usual practice of 
the age, but it is much more probable that his sleeping adjurations 
were addressed in this case not to saints, Hebrew or Christian, but 
to the Pagan deity “Helios,” or the sun, who seems to have 
to them. Some time after his return home he 

d another vision, apparently suggested by the account of the 
man of Macedonia in the Acts. A man appeared to him in a 
dream bringing a letter,on which was written “the voice of 
the Irish,” and then came a sound of many voices from an 
Trish forest, “O holy boy! come over, and dwell again 
among us.” Patrick awoke greatly affected, but it was many 
years before he obeyed the mysterious call. Most of the 
intervening period he appears to have spent under the guidance 
of St. Germain of Auxerre, whom he accompanied in 429 on 
his expedition into Britain to put down the Foeien heresy. In 
431 Germain sent him to Rome, where the legendary lives make 
him receive episcopal consecration from Pope Celestine; but of 
this there is no evidence whatever, and his own statements are 
inconsistent with it. He was really consecrated at Eboria, or 
Evreux, after learning the failure of the mission of Palladius. 

It was in 432, nearly thirty years after he was first brought 
to Ireland as a slave, that the shepherd boy returned as a 
Christian bishop to his adopted country. His first convert was 
a chief in the county of Down, but he set off thence to find 
his old master. Milcho, however, refused to listen to him, and, 
according to the later legends, could find no available method of 
resisting the force of his eloquence except to burn down his house 
and perish in the flames. On the following Easter Day Patrick 


had an opportunity of preaching to an assembly of native kings and 
magt, who were assembled for a religious solemnity at Slane, and 
on this occasion he plucked a shamrock to symbolize the mystery of 
the Trinity. Wecannot linger over the remarkable miracles recorded 
on this occasion, in one of which the Saint’s chasuble played a con- 


spicuous part. The result of his discourses was that he gained 
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mission to preach the Gospel freely in Ireland, and a great number 
of baptisms took place during Easter week, whence originated the 
festival of “St. Patrick's Baptism,” anciently observed in Ireland 
on April 5. We next hear of his christening the daughters of King 
Leogre at Cruachan (Clogher), and then seven princes in Mayo. 
After ten years he left Northern Ireland under the episcopal charge 
of Secundinus, and went on a mission through Leinster and 
Munster, where he spent several years, and made many converts, 
including Aenger, the king's son, whom he baptized at Cashel. At 
length he fixed the site of his metropolitan see at Armagh, where 
we come across one of those touching stories of sympathy with 
the lower animals so often occurring in the lives of the Saints. 
On mounting the hill he had chosen for building upon, Patrick 
found a roe with her fawn lying on the spot where the 
altar of the cathedral now stands. iilis companions would have 
killed it, but he took the fawn on his shoulders to a place of safety, 
and the roe trotted after him. The foundation of the primatial 
see was his last public act. It need hardly be added that the story 
first promulgated by Jocelyn seven centuries afterwards of his 
making a pilgrimage to Rome to obtain the padlium and the con- 
firmation of the Holy See is purely fabulous, He tells us himself 
in his Confession, written in his old age, that he had 
been expressly commanded by Christ never to leave Ireland, and 
would not even be absent for the purpose of visiting his 
relations. He speaks in his Confession of the greater part of the 
population as Christian, and of having ordained clergy every- 
where. He died at Saul on March 17, 465, according to Dr. 
Lanigan, which would make him seventy-eight. Dr. Todd's date 
of 493 is certainly incorrect. Some of his biographers chose to 
extend his life in order to carry out the analogy with Moses 
suggested to their minds by his contest with the magi, which they 
had surrounded with various miraculous incidents, and there is a con- 
fusion in the catalogue of Archbishops preserved at Armagh between 
him and a namesake of his surnamed Senior. As St. George slew 
the dragon, so the St. Patrick of legendary renown cleared Ireland of 
serpents, and he is accordingly represented in pictures expelling 
them with his pastoral stail, probably designed as a symbolical 
record of his expelling evil spirits by the conversion of the heathen. 

So far the legend has a sound historical basis. St. Patrick, as 
has been already observed, occupies the same position towards 
jrish, as St. Augustine of Canterbury towards Knglish, Chris- 
tianity. He is very far indeed from being a mythical personage, 
but he lives and moves in popular hagiology in an atmosphere of 
miracle and myth, and many of the ancient traditions about him 
are of the quaintest. The heathen mag? who oppose him are struck 
down by the angels with snowballs out of heaven; he hears his 
goat which had been stolen bleating out of the belly of the robber ; 
his chasuble remains unconsumed, while the heatken priest who 
had ventured to put it on is burnt to death. But on these marvels 
we need not dwell. Those who are curious in such matters may 
tind them in any of the current biographies. Lut the real interest 
of his life and his abiding claim on the grateful veneration of 
Irishmen rest on better grounds than these. It is true after all 
that the schoolboy of sixteen, who was torn from his distant home 
and set to watch his master’s sheep on the moors of Antrim, re- 
turned in his maturer age as a missionary bishop, and spent over 
thirty years in travelling up and down the ceuntry to preach the 
Gospel, and there he laid his bones, though the exact spot of his 
burial has been disputed. It is unfortunate that it did not fall 
within the scheme of Montalembert’s Western Monks—tor Patrick 
had no monastic character—to do for him what he has done for St. 
Columba. But his best record is to be found in the national 
Christianity which he first established in Ireland, and which has 
survived, amid all subsequent convulsions or corruptions, from his 
day to our own. 


TEWKESBURY AND WORCESTER. 


F the great churches on the Severn, one has lately undergone 

the process called “ restoration,” while at another it is only 

just beginning. At Worcester the minster stands almost like a 
new thing from one end to the other; at Tewkesbury the work has 
as yet got only a very little way. And at Tewkesbury zealous 
triends of the work have been known to augur that it will come to 
sumething better than the work has come to at Worcester, because 
‘Tewkesbury has less money to spend than Worcester had. The 
promoters of the restoration at Tewkesbury have not got more than 
enough for the mere necessary purposes of making the church sound 
and tit for its use; we suspect that they have not got nearly enough 
for that ; certainly they have nothing to spend on the mere luxury 
of wiping out the history of the building. Not long ago we heard 
of a church in the same part of England, whose name and the name 
of whose pastor we have forgotten; but we remember the main 
oint that the pastor was threatening to “bring the church into 
ony.” We forget whether the older parts were to be brought 

into harmony with the newer, or the newer into harmony with the 
older; nor does it in the least matter. Harmony was to be 
brought about somehow; that is to say, the history ot the building 
was to be got rid of. Now the demon of harmony has had con- 
siderable sacritices made to his cudtus at Worcester; at Tewkesbury 
there seems to be no fear of his thrusting himself into the sanc- 
tuary. There seems as yet to be every hope of starving him out; 
the wolf is kept from the door by an opposite process to that 
which that proverb commonly expresses. Dropping metaphors, 
at Worcester the large inserted windows whose insertion was 


part of the history of the building have been made away 
with, simply because they were insertions, something sater 
and less beautiful in themselves than what they supplanted. It is 
a pity that they were ever put in; but, when they once were in, 
it was a destroying of history to turn them out again. At Tewkes- 
bury a votary of harmony would be at once terspted to make an 
assault on the west front. What business has that huge late 
Perpendicular window, what business has that poor doorway 
below, thrust in under that noblest of Norman arches? Abso- 
lutely none; but there they are, and there they must stay. ‘The 
very extremity of the mischief that they have done of itself makes 
it necessary that they should stay. Jor what should anybody put 
instead of them? very architectural student knows that the 
west front of Tewkesbury is one of the greatest of architectural 
puzzles. The design was clearly changed during the building of 
the church; but what was the original desjgn, and what was the 
design into which it was. changed?’ ‘That stately arch must have 
been meant to open into something within or without; but into 
what was it meaut to open? We might have known something 
more about it, if these insertions of the sixteenth century had 
never been made. Lut, for that very reason, they must stay in the 
~ where they never ought to have been put. They are safe, 
ecause they hinder us from knowing what to put in their stead. 
‘There they are, a part, though certainly not an attractive part, of 
the history of the minster. If they were taken away, there would. 
be nothing to succeed them but some modern guesswork or 
other which to the historical mind would be less attractive still. 

At the other end of the minster no one would probably carry 
love of harmony so far as to propose to bring back the apse—one 
of our very few polygonal apses—to its original state before the 
changes of the fourteenth century. Yet even here one could 
almost wish that we had the building as it was finished early im 
the twelfth. The Romanesque design is otherwise so perfect 
from one end of the church to the other. [ven in the apse, the: 
ground-plan is not touched ; the massive Norman piers were simply 
a little raised to carry the pointed arches. As it 1s, with the large 
clerestory windows and elaborate vaulted roof coming down at. 
once on these massive arcades, the eastern limb looks low, which 
most likely was not the case while the Norman design remained 
untouched. Tor, just as in the neighbouring Abbey of Gloucester, 
which was begun a little before Tewkesbury, the design of the early 
limb must have been far more satisfactory than that of the nave. 
In the nave of Tewkesbury the fault of Gloucester, the exaggerated 
height of the piers, swallowing up the triforium and clerestory, 
is exaggerated jurther still. The eastern limb in both cases fol- 
lowed the more usual proportion, and must have been a more 
pleasing design. 

At ‘Lewkesbury all that is needed is simple preservation, restora- 
tion in the true conservative sense which that unlucky word has 
almost lost. It is to be hoped that those who have taken the matter 
in hand may be at once able to do thus much, and may not be 
tempted to do more. In such a work as this they may fairly look 
for help beyond their own neighbourhood. Such a church as that 
of Tewkesbury is a national monument, and in any country but. 
England it would be formally recognized as such. Neither the 
scale of the minster itself, great as it is, nor its historical associa— 
tions, varied and interesting as they are, can put ‘Tewkesbury quite 
on a level with St. Albans. Still the work at Tewkesbury 
may be looked on as holding on the westein side of England a 
position answering to that held by the work at St. Albans on. 
the eastern side. And both raise, nearly but not quite, the 
sams question of internal arrangement. At Worcester the final 
result of discussions on this point is a state of things which 
is eminently a halting between two opivions. At Lichtield,. 
Heretord, Chichester, Llandait, the nave hss again become the 
nave and the choir the choir. We cannot say that this is altogether 
so at Worcester; and yet there is not the same utter blocking u 
which there was in the days of ignorance. The thing is halt 
done ; there is nothing between nave and choir but a light screen ;. 
yet there is provision for a congregation in the choir, and provision. ” 
for a choir in the nave. Yet Worcester is not of the vast size of 
York ; nor is its choir lifted up like that of Canterbury; nor had 
it a magnificent ancient screen like that of Exeter; in all which 
cases we fully allow that there is a real difliculty in putting each 
part of the church to its proper use. It looks as if at Worcester- 
things were half understood, but only half. What has been done 
at Lichtield might have been done there; but it has not. Now on 
this point there is a good deal of difficulty at St. Albans; there is 
none at Tewkesbury. Tewkesbury, there is no doubt, was of old 
a divided or double church, wit the parish church in the con~ 
structive nave. The church which Heury the Kighth’s commis- 
sioners “ deemed superfluous,” and which the parisnioners with so 
praiseworthy a spirit bought of the King, was, beyond all doubt, only 
the monastic portion to the east of their own parish church. But. 
whatever barrier once parted the two has been altogether swept 
away, and the minster can be laid out as a whole from one end to 
the other. There can be no doubt that the right thing will be 
to place the choir where the monastic choir was, to occupy as a 
choir the full length which, as in most of the Romanesque min- 
sters, has clear preparation made for it in the building itself. 
Doubtless Tewkesbury Abbey is now formally a mere parish 
church ; but it is impossible to look on one of these great min- 
sters as that and nothing more. Some day they may be some- 
thing more; if not cathedral, at least collegiate, practically, if not 
formally. Even as it is, they are often the scene of ecclesiastieal 
gatherings of various kinds, when, if at no other time, naye and 
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choir can discharge their several functions. And anyhow the mere 
building demands that its arrangement shall be in some kind of 
Qe rtion to its architectural majesty. We believe that there is 

ittle doubt that at Tewkesbury the right arrangement will be car- 
ried out, that the choir will be in its right place towards the mid- 
tower, and will occupy the whole space marked out for it in the 
plan of the building. - 

Now at Tewkesbury this can be done, because the minster is, 
after all, of no gigantic size, and because whatever barrier there 
was between the monastic and parochial portions has vanished. 
Even if it were a screen as noble as Alby we cannot weep for it ; 
if it were standing now, we could not bring ourselves to destroy 
it; but we cannot feel sorry that somebody did destroy it, we 
now not when, without our knowing anything about it. But at 
St. Albans both the vast scale of the building, and the existence 
-of the grand screen which divided the two parts of the church, 
make the case much harder. We believe that St. Albans never 
was strictly a divided church like Tewkesbury; whatever rights 
any layfolk had in the minster were by sufferance ; still, whatever 
was the legal aspect of the case, the actual arrangements are the 
-same as those of the churches which were really two distinct pro- 
perties. There is the screen forming the reredos to what was 

ractically, if not legally, the parish church to the west of it. 

here it is, and its existence would seem to involve “ service in 
the nave.” But then the vast size of the building brings the 
remedy. There is the reredos ready; choir, nave, everything may 
be made to the west of it; there is plenty of room forall. The only 
way out of the difficulty seems to be to treat ‘Tewkesbury as one 
church, but boldly to treat St. Albans as two. At Worcester an 
unhappy mean has been hit on which is neither the one nor the 
other. 

The church of Worcester stands out in English history as the 
church of three great prelates, each the fellow-worker of the lay 
hero of his time. It is the church of Lyting, of Wulfstan, and 
of Walter of Cantilupe, the comrades of Godwine, of Harold, 
and of Simon. Of these three great names, that of Wullstan 

‘-stands out as the builder of the earlier remaining parts of the 
existing church. But it is sad to see his work ail scraped and 
made new. May the nearly contemporary work at Sewkes- 
bury be spared suck a fate! The work of the conqueror 
of Glamorgan does not indeed speak to us like the work of the 
ssaint who helped Harold to win the hearts of the men of 
Northumberland. Yet the historical associations of Tewkesbury 
-are not small, and they need no tricking out of legend to adorn 
them. Lrihtric and Earl Robert, and a crowd of later Earls, are 
all at home there, to say nothing of the days when the Yorkist 
conqueror broke his faith to the man who hed taken shelter 
within the abbey walls. The present west {front too has one 
feature of special interest, one which strangely connects Worcester, 
Tewkesbury, and St. Albans, In all these, in the turrets 
at Tewkesbury, in the tower at St. Albans, in the slype at 
Worcester, we see abundant proof that, even after the Norman 
Conquest, the older arts of England did in some measure atlect 
the style which came in from beyond sea. Not only English 
Wulistan, who wept on destroying the works of his predecessors, 
but Paul of St. Albans himself, the special despiser of Englishmen, 
could not help, in building upon English ground, borrowing some 
touches from the worls of the elder day. ‘ihe balusters in the 
turrets at Tewkesbury are perhaps the very latest instances in 
.a church of any size of Norman work distinctly retaining marks of 
Old-English intluence. Such a feature does not badly express in 
stone the character of the time when the front arose. ‘Tne Lion 
of Justice was on the throne, the King under whom Normans 
and English became one, the King whose son was to take his 
place among the lords of Tewkesbury. Would that, besides the 
minster of his father-in-law, we had the “ magnilicu domus” which 
Earl Robert owned at Tewkesbury, to tell us as much of the 
domestic art of the time as the minster does of its ecclesiastical 


MISSIONARY ZEAL ACCORDING TO MODERN LIGHTS. 


HE Rev. S. M‘Farlane, a missionary in New Guinea, has just 
sent home a curious account of what he calls “an interesting 
trip” up the Fly River, which was no doubt very interesting to the 
explorers, and had also an interest, though of a different kind, for 
the people visited. The party started in a steamer from Cape 
York on the 3rd December last, and was accompanied by some of 
the chiefs of Katau and Turituri—two villages on the mainland, 
the people of which were on friendly terms with those at the mouth 
of the river—who were to act as introducers and interpreters. The 
Katau natives described the people of the Fly River as being 
very numerous and great warriors, and declared that they were 
amore afraid of them than of white men with guns. When the ex- 
pedition got into the river, a number of natives in canoes put otf 
trom one of the banks, waving green boughs as a sign of 
peace, and apparently intending to go to the steamer, bat 
were obliged to give up the attempt on account of the strong tide. 
Next morning five canoes came off, with six men in each, carrying 
green boughs, and yams for sale. The men went on board the 
Steamer, and were very friendly; but Mr. M‘Farlane had his sus- 
picions. On the following morning the expedition started with the 
tide, but neither the friendly chief nor any of his people came to 
see them off. When, however, they had steamed about six miles 
further on, they saw five large canoes filled with armed men put 


off from an island a few miles ahead, and enter a creek on the 
opposite side, while shortly afterwards four others issued from the 
same place and bore down upon the vessel. Mr. M‘Farlane 
suspected that this was an «ttewpt to surprise his party in the 
middle of the river, where they would be exposed to arrows from 
both sides. Under such circumstances it might have seemed natural 
either to pause or go back a little, until some parley could be had 
with the natives, in order to ascertain their intentions. But My. 
M‘Farlane is evidently a man who dislikes temporizing, and prefers 
bold and decisive action. “To steam away was out of the ques- 
tion,” because in the first place there would be a difficulty in 
keeping to the channel, and the canoes might overtake the 
steamer, and in the next place because—and this was no doubt 
the decisive reason—“ We had made our minds not to return 
on account of the hostility of the natives.” The writer appears 
to be himself dimly conscious that this “ may at first sight uppear 
a strange resolution for a missionary to make”; but he thinks 
that “a little consideration will prove, even to the satis{ac- 
tion of the Peace Society, that it is humane.” Mis argument 
on this point is highly characteristic, though whether it will 
be quite satisfactory to the Peace Society remains to be seen. “ If,” 
he says, “we had left the natives with the impression that 
they had driven us away, they would certainly have attacked the 
next vessel visiting the Fly with, if possible, greater contidence 
than they attacked us, and the result to themselves especially 
would have been most fatal.” It was necessary, in the opinion of 
this messenger of peace and good will, that the natives 
should receive an important lesson:—“ They had to learn the 
superiority of European weapons and the folly of attempting to 
capture Luropean vessels, aud we felt that it would be de- 
cidedly to their advantage to learn the lesson from the deck of a 
missionary vessel, where we hoped to teach it without loss of life. 
So our duty seemed to be to stand and fight, rather than run 
away, and the result will prove that we did right.” 

Mr. M‘Farlane then gives a very graphic and lively narrative of 
the way in which, from the missionary point of view, he and his 
friends inculcated the necessary lesson. We are not told that, up to 
this point, any attempt was made to come to an understanding with 
the natives. it was assumed from the “ war costume ” of the }eople 
in canoes, and their “yells and gesticulations”—-a phrase wich 
perhaps only means that the Englishmen could not make out what 
was said—that they were bent upon war. Some of the natives 
approached in a boat, and then one of the friendly chieis on 
board was told to shout thit the strangers did not want to fight; 
but the natives, according to Mr. M‘farlane, laughed mockingly, 
and asked why we had come to their land? “They seemed,” 
he adds, “delighted at the prospect of our capture, and from 
their jeering attitude were evidently confident of success.” It 
is just possible, however, that the natives did not under- 
stand what was shouted to them; and it does not appear that 
any flag of truce was shown, or other distinct intimation of peace- 
ful intentions made by the missionary vessel. Mr. M‘barlane 
had evidently made up his mind from the first that they meant 
mischief, and that he would have to give them a lesson—nvt 
exactly in the way of turning the other cheek—and he did not 
think it necessary t» waste any time in preliminaries. “ They 
were counting their chickens before they were hatched,” he 
pleasantly says;" “but, although we did not desire war, wo 
Were quite prepared for it, believing that our heads will be 
of more service to the mission cause on our shoulders than 
on a pole in the middle of a heathen village up the Vly 
River.” This view of the matter, howevzr, leaves out of account 
that the missionary need not have provoked a fight, and could 
have gone back with his head on his shoulders as he came. 
But his blood was evidently up, and he sniffed the battle in the 
air. “The war party,” as he calls the people whose country he 
was invading by armed force, “came on shouting and yelling.” 
“ We therefore tired across the bows of the first canoe, which caused 
them to hesitate for the moment; it was but for a moment, how- 
ever ; foron they came again more furiously than before.” “ Bang ! 
bang!” cries the reverend gentleman ina sort of ecstasy at the 
recollection of the fusillade; “ten bullets struck the bow of one 
of the canoes. Instantly the warriors”—this is apparently a 
sneer—“ dropped their bows and arrows and seized their paddles, 
which they seemed to think would render them better service, 
and pulled as for life.” And then he chatis the poor creatures in 
retreat. ‘They could not possibly have been more united in the 
attack than they were in the retreat, and never did their canves tly 
over the calm surface of the river so swiftly.” In his glee he even 
forgets himself so far as to exclaim “ It was like a regatta.” 

This apostle of peace finds it necessary, before proceeding further 
with his narrative, to vindicate the military prowess of his expedi- 
tion. “Of course we could easily have shot a number of them 
that is, the natives—* had we desired to do so, but it was quite ua- 
necessary ; doubtiess they had reasoning powers suflicient to con- 
vince them that what would go through a canoe might easily yo 
through their bodies.” Still, as a Christian man, he was anxious 
todo them another good turn; so, ‘in order to deepen the im- 
pression we had made, we sent several bullets beyond them as they 
pulled away.” When they were about a mile off, they had slackened 
a little, and then “ Mr. Smethurst, our engineer, who has a good 
rifle, and is a good shot, dropped a bullet near them, which started 
them off again.” There can be no doubt that Mr. M‘Fariane is 
perfectly honest in his impression that the natives had planned au 
attack; but it is at least certain that the actual hostilities were 
entirely on his own side. The natives had not shot a single arrow, 
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and were received with a discharge of musketry. Mr. M‘Farlane, 
notwithstanding his military ardour, probably does not know much 
about shooting, or he would understand that random shots, though 
meant only to frighten, and not to kill, are apt to be dangerous 
even when fired by the best marksmen. The only excuse which is 
offered for opening fire on the natives is that they might possibly 
have sent a shower of poisoned arrows on board, and in that case 


“it might have been difficult to restrain the crew from firing on | 


the natives” in earnest; but this is a purely hypothetical diffi- 
culty, and there is no proof either that the natives intended to 
use their bows or that their arrows were poisoned. The result of 
this attack was that the natives obtained reinforcements and re- 
turned to see what was going on. They were “shouting and 
elling ” as before, much to the missionary’s disgust, and had their 
ws ready; but again, without waiting to see whether they would 
attack, he gave them “a few shots,” which caused them to sheer 
off. Some of the crew then went off in a boat and followed them, 
driving them on to the mainland, and capturing one of their 
canoes, which was cut up for fuel, “as a punishment for their 
unprovoked attack.” In point of fact, it appears that it was not the 
natives who made an unprovoked attack, but the missionary. 

On the following day the expedition espied several large canoes, 
filled with armed men in war costume, pulling along the bank of 
the river, “ evidently trying to get ahead, which led us to suspect 
treachery.” Soon after the party found the mosquitoes and other 
insects a terrible pest, and also began to suffer from dropsy in the 
legs; and so they resolved to return. As they passed down, “the 
howlers,” as Mr. M‘Farlane contemptuously calls them, came on 
the beach, and also sent some canoes off; and he adds, “ We 
waved them towards us with a piece of red calico, and made other 
friendly demonstrations.” We should doubt, however, whether a 
red rag would naturally be understood by the natives as a signal of 

, and the other friendly demonstrations may have been equally 
unintelligible. At least, the result was that some one, after “ ges- 
pesca. ae M‘Farlane cannot excuse this sad habit—shot an 
arrow, which, however, fell short of the steamer. Upon which “ we 
replied with a bullet, which dropped near his canoe, leading him to 
abandon his intention and weapons.” Then, “in order to show 
them how completely they were in our power, and how easily we 
might injure them if we desired, we sent a bullet near them after 
they had landed on the bank, and thought themselves safe, upon 
which they took to the bush, no doubt feeling that it was better to 
be friendly with such people than to attack them.” Perhaps they 
might also feel that it would be better to have nothing to do with 
such people than to have them for spiritual pastors and masters. 
Subsequently quite a fleet of canoes appeared, and Mr. M‘Farlane 
makes the following philosophical though ungrammatical reflection : 
—‘ Having seen the power of our weapons, we had reason to 
fear that the attack, if made, would be a most determined one, as 
their only hope of success lay in their boarding and over- 
powering us, so we prepared for defence.” It should here be ob- 
served that, in the first instance, the notion was that the natives 
might easily be frightened ; now it was apprehended that they would 
be exasperated, which was — a more reasonable expectation. 
It would seem, however, that Mr. M‘Farlane was not very con- 
fident as to his position, and at length, instead of opening fire, 
he tried the plan of conciliating his supposed enemies, assuring 
them through an interpreter that “we did not want to fight 
and had come to be their friends.” But—strange to say—“ still 
they would not come near the vessel.” Again, he says, “ We 
made all sorts of friendly demonstrations without apparently pro- 
ducing any effect, at least any favourable impression.” There is 
something almost amusing in the innocent simplicity with which 
Mr. M‘Farlane, who was always ready to fire at the natives with- 
out giving them any warning, or waiting for an attack, professes 
to be amazed at the suspicion which the natives entertained of him 
and his friends. When the latter found that the friendly demon- 
strations did not answer, they “threw a charge of dynamite over- 
board, with a long fuse, which would allow it to sink to the 
bottom, and them (the natives) to approach it before exploding.” 
This frightened the natives very much, but they do not seem to 
have been revengeful ; for when the missionary vessel stuck fast on 
a bank of a river, with a falling tide, and the “ prospect was any- 
thing but cheerful,” those on board tried to coax the natives with 
soft words and presents, and found them very friendly. ‘“ The 
natives,” we are told, “ had evidently abandoned the idea of attack- 
ing us, and were disposed to be friendly”; the truth being that 
the natives had apparently never attacked them at all, except 
that one let off an ineffectual arrow, while the missionary had been 
persistently peppering the natives with bullets, and scattering them 
with dynamite. It seems, in fact, more likely than not that the 
natives would have been friendly from the first if the missionary 
had not begun by shooting at them. 

Mr. M‘Farlane winds up his stirring narrative of this 
glorious expedition by stating that he is “ pre to make an- 
other trip next season,” if the directors of his Society approve. 
Perhaps, however, the directors, after studying this de- 
spatch, may think twice before they permit a repetition of 
the hostile operations which Mr. M‘Farlane apparently takes 
so much pleasure in directing and describing. It is stated 
that “several important ends” have been gained by this 
visit, such as proving that there is really a navigable river 
there, teaching “‘ notorious savages” the “ folly and danger of 
attacking European vessels,” establishing a “genuine and firm 
friendship with the natives,” and—last not least—obtaining “a 
exuthantie number of specimens of birds, beetles, &c.” This 


catalogue of the fruits of Mr. M‘Farlane’s ministry is certainly an 
odd variation on an old and familiar theme. Whether a friend- 
ship cultivated in Mr. M‘Farlane’s fashion is a prove 
genuine and firm may be imagined. It must also remem- 
bered that, though no one seems to have been killed, his bullets 
might have proved fatal, with the result of exasperating the 
natives, as he himself at one time feared, and that when he 
and his party were helpless and in danger the natives took pity 
on them and came to their assistance. On the whole, it is not 
clear that this enterprising missionary may not have something to 
learn from these “notorious, howling savages” in the matter of 
Christian love and charity. Mr. M‘Farlane’s story of apostolic 
labour is perhaps curious rather than edifying; and it will be 
interesting to see whether the Missionary Society which employs 
him will invite him to undertake another military trip on its 
behalf. 


THE QUEEN’S INDIAN TITLE. 


y= there is a wide divergence of opinion as to the re- 
spective fitness of the titles ‘‘ Empress” and “ Queen” as 
best suited for expressing the Queen’s power and authority over 
Tndia, a still more puzzling question has been raised as to the form 
in which the new title is to be presented to the people of that 
country. Is the title itself to be simply put before them and in- 
troduced into their languages, or is it to be translated ? and, if 
translated, what is to be the word? We will leave the first 
uestion for a while and consider the latter one. Sir George 
Jampbell asserted in the debate, with a thoughtlessness surprising 
in a man of his knowledge and experience, that Queen or Empress 
must be alike translated by one word, Bddshdh or Pddshah. It 
has since, however, been made clearly manifest that there is no 
such limitation in the choice of terms. 

The languages of India are numerous, but they are reducible to 
three classes—Dravidian, Hindu, and Mahomedan. The Dravidian 
languages, as earliest in date and occupation, have been so deeply 
influenced by Hindu supremacy, and Sanskrit words have been 
so thoroughly engrafted upon them, that any good and appropriate 
Sanskrit word would in all probability be acceptable to the races 
speaking Tamil, Telugu, or other Dravidian tongues. What 
Sanskrit word then can be found to represent adequately the 
dignity about to be conferred upon Her Majesty? There is 
no lack of titles in Sanskrit for lord and ruler, but they are 
chiefly descriptive compounds, such as adhipati, “ over-lord” ; 
bhui-pati, “ lord of the earth,” and numbers of others; but these 
must all be cast aside in favour of the various forms of the word 
rdja, derived from the root raj, to rule. Does then the title raja, 
or any of its compound forms, convey a full and distinct idea of 
the exalted dignity of the monarch of Great Britain, Ireland, and 
India ? Professor Max Miiller, in a letter to the Times, has urged 
the adoption of the words adhirdja, ‘supreme king,” or Rajdd- 
hirdja, ** king over kings,” as being not only in every way suitable, 
but as likely to be “ appreciated and loved by every true son of 
India.” It is pleasant to see the Professor’s devotion to his beloved 
Sanskrit, and if the titles he proposes conveyed now the same sense 
of dignity and authority as in Vedic days, not a word could be 
said against them. But the question is not what these words 
meant two or three thousand years ago, but what meaning is now 
attached to them. It is hardly necessary to say that the word 
Raja has fallen from its high estate—fallen with a greater fall even 
than Esquire in England. Rdjas everywhere abound. Mahdrdjas, 
or great Rdjas, are, or may at any time be, as numerous; 
for there is nothing to prevent any Rdja from increasing 
his dignity by prefixing the word “great.” There are 
hundreds of Mahdrdjas. The form <Adhirdja, “supreme raja,’ 
is not much affected; but the term Rdjddhirdja, or “ king 
over kings,” the title which Professor Muller prefers, is one 
very commonly met with. It is assumed by great zemindars 
and men of territorial possessions who have no pretensions to 
princely authority. Even this grand title is surpassed by one more 
imposing, and Mahdrdjddhirdja, “great king over kings,’ is 
familiar enough under its ordinary form of Mahé Raja Dhee Raj, 
often with the incongruous addition of the Mahomedan title 
Bahédur, “ the brave.” The word Jtdja in its simple and all its 
intensified forms has become too cheap. None of them carry 
with them any higher idea than that of a great, rich, and powerful 
country magnate. Sovereigns: like Scindia and Holkar may bear 
them, but these potentates add lustre to the titles, and derive no 
dignity from them. The title which perhaps stands highest in 
Hindu estimation is that of Adnd, not in virtue of any merits of 
its own, but as being the distinctive title of the ancient house of 
Oodeypore. It is unnecessary to say anything about the word 
Rani, “ queen,” for that has met with much the same fate as 
Réja. In one sense indeed it has fallen lower, for it is said 
to be applied to a class, a very limited class, of women—imported 
Cireassians—and, as applied to them, it comes far nearer to“ quean ” 
than “ queen.” Even betore the days of the Mahomedan invasion the 
title Raja had fallen from its pristine dignity ; and during the long 
centuries of Mussulman rule, little or no check was placed upon its 
adoption. The reigning Sultan might gratify a deserving Hindu 
adherent by conferring upon him the title of Rdi or Raja, but the 
newly ennobled chief often found that an indolent neighbour who 
stayed at home, nursed his money-bags,and extended his possessions, 
quietly took to himself the same title without any trouble, and with- 
out any service rendered to the State. Contemporaries might honour 
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the one and despise the other, but the lapse of a few generations 
wiped away the difference, and the descendants of both held them- 
selves upon an equality. As the word Radja in all its compounds 
is used thus commonly by subjects of Her Majesty, it will not and 
cannot convey that idea of supreme power which the new title 
must distinctly assert. 

The Mahomedan titles stand > sa a different basis, for 
they have retained their dignity. Mahmtid of Ghazni bore the 
title of Sultan, and that title was continued through the long line 
of his successors, down to the last of the Moghul emperors. All, 
or at any rate the great majority, of these sovereigns called them- 
selves also Bddshah (or Pddshdh, a mere variety of spelling). In 
their inscriptions they frequently took the high-sounding title of 
Shdhan-shéh. The term Malik was rarely used in India, but 
was common enough in other Mahomedan countries. The word 
Sultdn is of Arabic origin, and conveys a clear and distinct idea 
of kingly rule. One writer in the daily press has asserted 
that it is a delegated title; but as it was borne by Baber, 
Akber, and Aurangzeb, and as we now have the Sultan of Turkey, 
the reputed head of the Mussulman world, it is difficult to see 
where the notion of delegation comes from. It would be hard 
to find an Oriental word which more unequivocally signifies 
tuler ; but it is the title of a well-known potentate, and it would be 
hardly agreeable to English feeling to extend the list of the Sultans 
of India by the addition of ourQueen’sname. Shdéh and Bddshah 
are Persian titles, both signifying “king.” The meaning of the 
= Bad is not very clear, so it may be passed over. The word 

ddshdh is clearly understood, and maintains its dignity in India, 

but it has been shorn of somewhat of its length and dignity in 
more Western lands under the forms of Bashaw and Pasha. 
Shdhan-shah, not Shdh t Shéh, as some have made it, is an old 
Persian Sassanian title, which comes down to us from the days of 
Sapor and Ardashir. The Sassanian monarchs used to assert their 
calling themselves Malkén-malkd and Shdhan-shah, 
that is “king of »” expressed in two forms of words, one of 
Arabic, the other of Zend or Persian origin. Shdhan-shéh has sur- 
vived in modern Persian with its old case formation, like as the 
old form Pater familias survives in Latin. The title Shdhan-shah 
forms = of the royal name and style of the Shah of Persia, who 
is the head of the Shia division of Mussulmans. It has therefore 
been said to be a Shia title, and objectionable to the Sunnis of 
India. But, though borne by a Shia, there is nothing exclusively 
Shia about the title; and the fact of its having been constantly 
applied to that bigoted Sunni, the Emperor Aurangzeb, ought 
to have saved it from such a sectarian aspersion. It was 
often used by the sovereigns of India in their formal docu- 
ments, and was employed by the native press of India to 
designate the late peror Napoleon. This title certainly 
comes very near to, if even it does not fully express, the idea 
usually attached to the word Emperor. The title Malik or Melik 
is Arabic, and is identical with the Hebrew word Melech, which 
we find in Biblical names, as in Abimelech. The form Malik or 
Melik, “king,” must not be confounded with the word mdlik, 
developed under a rule of Arabic grammar from the same 
root, and signifying “ proprietor.” This royal title has met with 
@ chequered fate. Some great monarchs have borne it, so have 
many petty chieftains, and it has been used also as a mere 
complimentary title. The feminine of the word Malik is Mali- 
kah, and this has been the word employed in official documents 
and by the native Hindustani press to designate Her Majesty. 
Some grand laudatory epithet is frequently added to it. The word 
Béddshah is, so far as we are aware, not employed as a title of our 
Queen. But it might well be so used, and we abstain from assert- 
ing that it is never so employed. The preference shown for 
“Malikak over Bddshdh may perhaps be explained. Malikah is 
Arabic, Bddshdéh is Persian; and Mahomedan Hindustani writers, 
from religious motives probably, display a marked preference for 
Arabic words, just as ecclesiastical writers in England have often 
shown a preference for words of Latin origin. 
- One curious fact about the terms Sultén and Malikah may be 
noticed. In the thirteenth century a woman, the celebrated 
‘Queen Raziya, ascended the throne of Delhi and reigned for the 
brief space of four years. She bore the title of Sultdén and was 
sometimes called Bdadshdh. Her coins give her the titles of Sultdn 
and Maltkah, but her anomalous position as a Queen t is 
indicated by the omission of her name; her style being “ the great 
and glorious Sultén of the World and the Faith, the Malikah 
(queen) daughter of Sultan Altamsh.” 

It thus appears that there is no real Hindu word which 
would adequately and distinctly ee the dignity of a Queen or 
King of India. A choice might be made from the Mahomedan 
titles which might fairly answer the purpose. It may be argued 
also that, as the lish rule succeeded to the Mahomedan, it took 
over all titles and dignities of the dynasty, and that therefore it 
would be well to adopt the title of Maizkah or Malikah muazzamah, 
which the Mahomedan native press with one accord has assigned 
to Her Majesty. But India isa country of many languages and 
many religions, and the Mahomedans are far less numerous than 
the Hindus. The Hindustani language is pushing its way, but 
no one can look forward to its becoming universal. If the Queen 
dian subjects, it must be 
one acceptable to all, not simply to a class ora religion. The 


languages of India, and “ Queen ” or any other English title would 
in a few years become as familiar as “Governor-General” and 
many other words have long since become. 

Indeed, the word “Queen” is not altogether unknown. The 
Rao of Kachh has placed it on his coins, and it is occasionally met 
with in books and periodicals, The native papers in their accounts 
of the visit of the Prince have called him Shdh-zddah, “ King’s- 
son,” “prince,” but they have retained his real title “ Prince of 
ag and under that title he will nodoubt henceforth be known 

ele. 


PASTORAL FELICITY. 


A SHEPHERD'S life is not a very easy one at the best of 
times, in spite of all that pocts have sung or artists painted. 
The classical personages who their elegant leisure in lounging 
in the shade of the beech-trees by the side of murmuring streams, 
sighing over their mistresses or making sonnets to them, went out 
with the Golden Age. The shepherd of our modern experience has, 
generally speaking, too weighty a load of care to carry to have 
much time to waste on the fine arts or the tender passion ; and if his 
fare is something more nourishing than acorns, his labours are often 
hard enough. It is true that in the more genial climates of the 
East orSouth his lot mayseem a not unenviable one to the enthusi- 
astic or esthetic traveller. In Syria or Asia Minor you remark a 
picturesque figure in the foreground of some enchanting landscape 
that ry ae by sacred or classical associations, lighted up, 
as it leans on a long crook, with a blaze of glory from the 
vanishing sunlight. The flowing garment of ragged sheepskin, at 
once open to ventilation and impervious to damp, appears to be the 
very thing to keep off the night dews, and serves its owner for bed- 
clothes if he sleeps in the open air. Oppressed as you are by the 
warm night air of the valleys, when the interior of the native houses 
becomes insupportable, and even the light canvas of your tent 
suggests a disagreeable sense of confinement, you are inclined to 
envy him the fresher atmosphere of his hills, nor does it strike you 
as a hardship that he should have to lie on the ground under 
the flimsy reed-booth which he has run up for himself. When you 
watch him strolling along the flowery slopes of the hills, or tas st 
the shallow watercourses with his docile tlock cropping the herbage 
behind him, you are irresistibly reminded of Biblical metaphors 
expressive of peace and perfect happiness. And perhaps the un- 
conscious object of your admiration is tolerably contented with 
his lot, having had no experience of anything more agreeable, and 
accepting its sorrows and anxieties as inevitable. But troubles 
and anxieties are by no means wanting to him. His master is 
harsh and arbitrary, and holds him responsible for all the sheep 
he has in charge. By night and by day he must mount guard over 
them unremittingly, for there are ravening beasts of the forest 
and fowls of the air who are even more watchful than he. When 
the flocks are penned at night, and painfully counted over—for 
the shepherd must be something of an arithmetician—he and his 
dogs enjoy but fitful slumbers. They lie down to a concert of 
howling wolves and hyzenas, and, if these restless prowlers should be 
pressed by starvation, they may perchance make a dash at the slight 
enclosures. Then there are occasional visits to be looked for from 
the bears or the leopards, who seldom stand upon trifles and are 
always ready to show fight. More dangerous still are the roving 
Bedouin robbers. If the master is prudent, he probably pays 
black-mail to some neighbouring sheikh ; but the flocks are always 
shifting their pastures, and as they wander away into some remote 
district, they may fall into the clutches of some roving band who 
have no pecuniary reasons for sparing them. These sudden 
changes of pasture, too, mean most trying transitions from heat to 
cold. One day in the early spring the tlocks may be feeding in 
a cloudless eaves the ground glowing li air from night- 
fall to daybreak. The belaes is all burned up, and the order to 
move is given. Then, by an ascent of a few hundred feet on the 
hill-sides, the shepherd finds himself in a region of keen night 
frosts, where even in the daytime icy winds come howl- 
ing down the converging wadies from table-lands of the 
neighbouring mountains. In such circumstances the most 
vigorous constitution, when indifferently nourished on the 
coarsest fare, is liable to a variety of ailments for which 
there are neither physicians nor parish dispensaries. Mutatis 
mutandis, the shepherd’s life is much the same in all those 
sunny countries where it seems so agreeable in the summer. 
On the thyme-covered hills of Greece, where you may pass 
in a single day through the extremes of heat and cold, the 
shepherds become the bond-slaves of the neighbouring banditti, 
and are appointed honorary butchers to the lawless fraternity, 
the ceremony of paying bills being generally dispensed with. 
In the Apennines, on the contrary, though they are bound to 
supply the bandits with information as well as mutton, it has been 
the custom to pay them, and to pay them liberally. But then, 
again, they earn the money dearly, seeing that they are shot by 
the King’s troops if they are suspected of receiving it, and murdered 
with i ious tortures by the brigands on any trifling misconcep- 
tion. The forms one sees in the Roman ae ne stalking over 
its rolling wastes or posing themselves under its umbrageous 
stone-pines, draped in their sad-coloured cloaks with the graceful 
dignity of ancient Romans, show on closer inspection sunken 
cheeks and eyes, the complexion of corpses, and the frames of 
living skeletons. For the air they is charged with the 
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pestilence that reeks from each tangled coppice and reed-covered 
pool. Their Northern brethren from the Hergamo country have 
also, like the a of the East, to migrate in course of the 
seasons, setting the inclemency of the skies at detiance. We have 
seen them shivering through their sheepskin cloaks and wrappings 
as they crawled at a slow footpace over the windy passes and 
snowfields of the Alps, on the way from their hot plains and 
close valleys to the wintry of the Grisons. And we have 
marvelled how nature could support it at all, condemned as they 
were to lounge away the day on the mountains among the fogs and 
rains, and to sleep through the night in some draughty chalet 
where a thermometer might possibly be marking some twenty 
degrees of frost. 
Although there is much in habit and hereditary use, we may 
take it for granted that in the lives of all these men the rough 
minates over the smooth. Yet in such a spring as ‘the 
present we doubt whether our own shepherds have not reason, on the 
whole, to envy many of them, unless indeed it be the victims who 
are dying by inches in the malaria of the plague-stricken 
Campagna. We do not now of those lucky lowlanders who 
look after manageable handfuls of sheep on the downs and enclosed 
farms of the southern counties. About the worst that can happen to 
them is to have to sit up night after night through the lambing 
season, which is no worse than the fate of many sick nurses and 
ish doctors. But the genuine shepherd lite in the Scotch 
ighlands and on the border hills is a very peculiar and trying one 
the year round. You are shooting over some wild grouse 
moor, and have started from a shooting-box which, though it cer- 
tainly stands on a carriage road, seems to all intents and purposes 
at the very back of the world. The church, the post-ottice, and 
the public-house are a dozen of miles away ; there is not even “a 
merchant's shop ” within a radius of three times the distance. You 
have got to the end of your most remote beat after several hours 
of severe exertion, and, having climbed to the summit of some 
heathery Pisgah, you rest upon your to contemplate the land- 
scape. A thread of white smoke, one of the rare signs of the presence 
of man in those solitudes, catches your eye in one of the valleys at 
your feet. It goes up from the chimney of a thatched shealing 
which is scarcely distinguishable from the long stack beside 
it, being built of precisely the same material. T is a strip of 
kale-yard, carefully fenced in against the red-deer, and a patch of 
natural meadow running down to the burn before the door. You 
may distinguish a dwarf cow picking up a subsistence on the grass- 
land, and, were you to make a nearer approach to the place, you 
would be welcomed by a chorus of collies yelping at you from the 
roof as the most convenient vantage-ground. It is one of those 
herds’ cots so much in favour with our and, with 
the exception of his wife, his children, and his sheep, the 
cow and the collies are pretty nearly all the society the 
occupant has from one year’s end to the other. From time to 
time he may take a child to the kirk to be christened, or he may 
indulge himself in a pilgrimage of many a weary mile to the public- 
house on his own account, or he may exchange an occasional greet- 
ing with the keeper, although more probably he is at feud with 
and gillies on some difficulty about the marauding of 
his collies. He has tolerably good wages, no doubt; he may be 
warmly clothed and bountifully fed, and, having no means of 
getting rid of his money, may have put by a snug sum in the 
savings bank. But he is condemned to lead the life of a hermit, 
with next to no intelleetual resources, although, as likely as not, he 
is an intelligent man who has come northward with one of 
those great Southland sheepowners who are now monopolizing 
the Highland grazings. Very possibly he has been fairly educated, 
which is what his children can searcely aspire to be, all Educa- 
tional Acts to the contrary; for you cannot legislate them into 
walking four-and-twenty miles a day to and fro from the parish 
school. During the fine weather he is by no means badly off, 
physically, although he has so much time for meditation that it 
must often hang heavy on his hands. He lies basking on the heather 
in the sun when there is any, and leaves his dogs to do his work. 
Butasthe days shorten and the snow-stormsset in, things become very 
different. Searching and seraping for the food which is somehow 
to keep the breath in their bodies, the flocks scatter and stray into 
the most out-of-the-way nooks and corners. Their instinct some- 
times serves them only too well in seexing outa refuge in the most 
sheltered places. Their guardian has been lying all through the 
night listening to the howling of the storm; when he has got up 
to peer anxiously from the little casement, he has distinguished 
nothing but a grey quivering darkness that might be felt. He has 
risen with the earliest glimmer of the dawn to find his doorway 
heaped with snow-wreaths that must be dug through. Stumbling 
out into the open, he sees just a glimmer of light as yet, and 
that isa:l. For the air is thick with the broad floating snow- 
flakes and blinding drift. The biting wind, twisted in the glens 
and valleys into eddies, has been capriciously hem 4 up the tresh 
falien snow. The storm-swept hill-sides would be safe enough 
lying for the sheep it they could only keep in the animal warmth 
by huddling themselves together. But unluckily they have 
wandered into those more protected corners where the snow has 
been settling down in thickening layers; and when they have at 
last been discovered in their lairs by the instinct of sheep- 
er have to be extricated with infinite pains and labour. 
these excavating operations have to be repeated again 
and again through the short winter's day, it is evident that many 
of the sheep must be dead ur missing at the end of it, the shep- 
herd’s best exertions notwithstanding. Nor need we say anything 


here of the destruction wrought by sheer starvation, or of casual- 
ties in the flooded streams when the melting snows have changed 
them into torrents. Against such misfortunes as these the shep- 
herd is almost powerless. But what comes by far the hardest on him 
—and on his master too—is such tremendous and unseasonable 
snow-storms as we have been experiencing during the last week or 
two. By this time the lambing ought to be well forward, and 
every hour of the day and night is adding fast to the new arri- 
vals. In southern lands it is a time of pleasant congratulation, 
to be celebrated at the finish by a joyous festival. In our climate, 
however, and especially in years like this, we fear it must be a 
time of melancholy anxiety, and all the care that is bestowed on 
the flocks can hardly save them from serious losses. We can 
imagine the shepherds’ cottages and outhouses turned into so 
many foundling hospitals, where there is no room for the bleating 
orphans, although many must have perished at the birth. The 
men will be out in the worst of the weather, and it is not easy to 
conceive what it is to turn one’s back on the warm cottage and 
cheerful fire and set your face to the snow fields and the bitter blasts 
when you have been worn out with incessant watching, and when 
the heart is heavy with the apprehension of worse misfortunes to 
come. Our hill-shepherds always lead trying lives; but when 
winter persists in coming back upon them even in the lambing season, 
it is almost impossible to realize all that they must go through. 


EXPERTS. 


A CASE lately tried raises the important question whether 
judges, counsel, or witnesses can be made liable by action 
for injurious words spoken by them in the course of legal pro- 
ceedings ; and it may be contended either that their “ privilege” 
is absolute, or that it exists only so long as it is exercised in good 
faith and without malice. In the case of Hodgson v. Searlett, 
the complaint was that the defendant, a barrister, had said in ad- 
dressing a jury that the plaintiff was a “ fraudulent and wicked 
attorney.” If it be true that counsel have been sometimes in- 
structed with the formula, “ No case, but abuse plaintiff’s attorney,” 
it would seem to follow that law or practice always allowed 
considerable latitude in remarks on character or conduct whieh 
are relevant to the case. It is of course the Judge's duty 
to restrain irrelevant or excessive , and with that 
control it is probably better to concede an absolute privi- 
lege against a sort of action which- must necessarily in- 
volve trying over again a decided question. The public interest 
ut sit finis litium is opposed to the maintenance of such actions, 
but nevertheless the Courts have hardly gone the length of saying 
that they shall in no case be maintained. Thus, in Hodgson v. 
Scarlett, Lord Ellenborough says thata counsel entrusted with the 
interests of others, and speaking from their information, for the 
sake of public convenience is privileged in commenting fairly and 
bond fide on the circumstances of the case, and in making observa- 
tions on the parties concerned and their instruments or agents in 
bringing the cause into Court. In the case before the Court the 
plaintiff was mixed up with the transactions out of which the 
original cause arose. ‘The defendant therefore had a right to com- 
ment on his conduct, and the words he spoke “ were not used at 
randum and unn ,” but were a comment on the plaintiff's 
conduct as attorney. “Perhaps they were too strong... . The 
expression in the exercise of a candour fit to be adopted might 
have been spared.” But still a counsel might bond fide think such 
an expression justifiable under the circumstances. ‘The words were 
uttered in the original cause, and were relevant and pertinent to it, 
and therefore the Court thought that the action was not maintain- 
able. In the same case Mr. Justice Abbott said that, in his opinion, 
no action can be maintained, unless it can be shown that the counsel 
availed himself of his situation maliciously to utter words wholly 
unjustifiable. “The words were pertinent, and there is no pre- 
tence for saying that the defendant maliciously availed himself of 
his situation to utter them.” 

In a later case, of Revis v. Smith, a suit was pending in 
Chaneery, and it had been proposed to appoint the plaintiff, who 
was an auctioneer, to sell certain property under order of the Gourt, 
and the plaintiff alleged that the defendant, who was party to the 
suit, “falsely, maliciously, and without reasonable or probable 
cause,” swore an affidavit containing words defamatory of the 
plaintiff in his business of an auctioneer, It was held that on this 
allegation the action could not be maintained. “The world,” 
said one of the Judges, “has gone on very well without any such 
action as this, and I doubt whether it would go on so well if sueh 
actions were to be introduced. It would be very mischievous if 
witnesses giving evidence relevant to the case were liable to ac- 
tions.” It will be observed that the question pending in Chancery 
was as to the plaintifi’s fitness to be employed to sell certain property, 
and the defendant, who had an interest in the suit, made an afli- 
davit as to his fitness, so that the aflidavit was strictly relevant. 

We come now to the recent case of Dawkins v. Lord Rokeby, in 
which the principle established in reference to ordinary courts 
of law was applied to a court of military inquiry, The Com- 
mander-in-Chief directed a court of inquiry to be assembled in 
accordance with the Queen's Regulations to inquire into certain 
charges brought by Colonel Dawkins against his superior officers. 
The Court met, the defendant Lord Rokeby appeared before it as 
& witness, and was orally examined, and also handed in a written 
statement. The action was bronght for alleged libel contained in 
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this statement, and the plaintiff offered evidence to prove that 
the statement was made maid fideand with actual malice, and with- 
out any reasonable or probable cause, and with knowledge on the 
defendant's part that it was false. The Judge held that this 
evidence was immaterial and irrelevant, and that if the statement 
was made by the defendant, a military man,in the course of a 
military inquiry in reference to the conduct of the plaintiff, a 

ilitary man, and in reference to the subject of inquiry, the action 
could not be supported, even though the defendant should prove 
all that he undertook to prove. The Judge therefore directed 
the jury to find a verdict for the defendant, and this direction was 
— in the Exchequer Chamber and afterwards in the House of 


Coming now to the case which suggested these remarks, we 
find that the plaintiff, Mr. Seaman, was attesting witness to the 
will of one Davis, which the defendant, Mr. Netherclift, the 
well-known “expert” in handwriting, undertook to pronounce a 
forgery. There was a suit in the Probate Court, in which ap- 
uel on one side witnesses who stated that they saw the testator 
execute the will, and on the other side Mr. Netherclift and a 
brother “expert” Mr. Chabot, who declared their opinion that he did 
not execute it, The jury, without troubling the Judge to sum up, 

ve a verdict for the validity of the will, and the Judge declared 

is opinion that an unfounded and reckless charge of forgery had 
been preferred. It was  eerge said the Judge, to reflect on the 
enormous expense that had been incurred because the “ experts” 
thought that their opinion that aman did not make a particular sig- 
nature ought to outweigh any amount of positive testimony that he 
did so. It would not surprise us that in any case where it was desired 
to discredit the testimony of“ experts,” these remarks of the Judge 
of the Probate Court should be referred to; and accordingly we 
find that at the Guildhall Police Court, on Mr. Netherclift giving 
his opinion that the signatures to certain cheques were genuine, 
counsel ed to cross-examine him as to what had been said 
by Sir James Hannen in reference to Davis's will. Mr. Netherclift 
answered that he had read the remarks of Sir James Hannen, and 
he wished to say something thereupon. The magistrate said he 
must decline to hear anything about any case that was not before 
the Court ; but Mr. Netherclitt persevered, and said that he believed 
the signature to that will to be “a rank forgery,” and he should 
believe so to the day of his death. Mr. Seaman, having been an 
attesting witness to the will, appropriated these words, perhaps 
unnecessarily, to himself, and brought an action of slander for them, 
alleging that their meaning was that he had been guilty of forging 
the signature to the will, or of aiding and abetting that otience. 
This brief statement of the nature of the action seems almost suffi- 
cient to dispose of it. If “experts” areto be called by one side on 
a question of handwriting, it must be open to the other side to dis- 
credit their testimony, and an obvious means of doing this is to 
show that in other cases they have been mistaken. In the case of 
Davis’s will, a judge and jury thought that Mr. Netherclift was 
conspicuously mistaken, and when he next gives his opinion as 
an “expert” this instance is produced to show the fallibility of his 
judgment, It is not wonderful that Mr. Netherclift should be of the 
same opinion still, and should desire to proclaim it; and if the 
questions were rightly put to him, it seems to follow that what he 
said in explanation or completion of his answers would be rightly 
received in evidence. It might have made a difference if he had 
introduced Mr. Seaman’s name ; but as his words stand, they fairly 
arose out of the question put to him, and if that question was 
irrelevant to the issue before the Court, the blame was not with 
him, but with the counsel who put the question. A man is enti- 
tled to believe in his own accuracy, however absurd his belief may 
appear to other people. 

t was ueged by Mr. Netherclift’s counsel that, under the cir- 
cumstances, no action could be maintained, and therefore that 
the Judge ought to direct a verdict for the defendant, as was 
done in the case of Dawkins v. Lord Rokeby. But Lord 
Coleridge preferred to let the case go to the jury, who found for 
the plaintitf with 50/. damages, leave being reserved to the de- 
fendant to move the full Court to set aside this verdict. The 
Judge put to the jury the question whether the words complained 
of were spoken “in the course of giving evidence,” or whether the 
defendant’s evidence was really over, and he made the statement 
“as a mere volunteer.” The jury found against the defendant 
on this question, which was treated as decisive of the case; yet 
we cannot help wre | whether the question should have been 
thus put to them. It may be conceded that, although the 
reported cases lay down the privileges of witnesses in very broad 
terms, yet this language is to be construed with reference to the 

icular circumstances of these cases. There might be a case 
which would show a clear excess of privilege, but we do not think 
such a case is satisfactorily made out by calling Mr. Netherclift “a 
mere A witness is always explain 
answer that he gives to a question put to him by counsel; and, 
laying aside some slight excess of nes, Mr. Netherclift in 
ettect said, “It is true that 0 judge and jury declared that I 
was wrong, but I believe 
that he was obstinate and 
only saying that which 
who appear 


be said of many other persons 


looked at the will, and went into the witness-box and gave his 
mage that the signature was not genuine, without inquiring as to 
the evidence of the attesting witnesses. He would mace say 
that he was guided by what he would call science, and that, if the 
facts were opposed to him, so much the worse for the facts. Lord 
Coleridge’s remarks on the reckless way in which “ experts” some- 
times give opinions are in themselvesjust, but they appear to us 
rather remote from the question before the Court. The question was, 
whether the words 5 rome by Mr. Netherclift were relevant to the 
issue which the police magistrate had to try, and unless these 
a clearly irrelevant the verdict should have been for the 
t. 


THE FIRE BRIGADE. 


HE inevitable result of any inquiry into the condition of the 
- Metropolitan Fire Brigade must be to increase its stre 
In the House of Commons, when Sir J. Hogg showed how the 
force increased in numbers and cost from 1866 to 1876, he demon- 
strated the necessity of at least equal a tation in the next ten 
years. Ratepayers ought not to object toan increased charge, but, 
whether they object or not, they must submit to it. The Board of 
Works has hitherto made a good bargain with the Fire Brigade, 
and Sir James Hogg mentioned with satisfaction that a public sub- 
scription was raised for the widow of a deceased fireman, and thus 
the was relieved from the necessity of granting her a pen- 
sion; but whether the subscribers contemplated this result 
is perhaps doubtful. As Sir James H oddly puts it, 
“The widow was thus practically P in as good a 
ition as she occupied in her husband's lifetime”; but she had 
t her husband, and that, we suppose, the speaker considered to 
be a gain, or at least not “ tically” a loss. It is apparently in 
connexion with the same view of matrimonial happiness that Sir 
James Hogg contemplates with equanimity the condition of a 
fireman on duty ten successive nights. In a fire-escape sentry- 
box, he says, a man can rest comfortably until he is aroused by an 
alarm of fire, and perhaps he can rest all the more comfortably 
because ‘“‘ practically ” he is a widower, and cannot get a curtain 
lecture in his sentry-box. Sir James Hogg’s comparison to his 
own fifteen days’ continuous duty in the army is inappropriate, 
because probably he was then a young unmarried man, 
and the service may have been of a_ special nature 
promising promotion and distinction. If firemen have ac- 
quired the habit of doing without sleep in bed, that 
is very convenient for their employers, only we should fear 
that overtasked nature would fail just when energy was required. 
The famous Higginbotham of song, whose fireman's soul was all on 
fire, had not, we may be sure, done ten nights’ duty “ comfort- 
ably” ina sentry-box when he rushed to the rescue of 
Lane Theatre. A fireman is said to carry his life in his hand, and 
if he were sleepy, he might drop it. These men are overworked, 
as railway signalmen are overworked, in order to save the pockets 
of a numerous and influential class, and the only difference is that 
a business necessarily awakening @ signal- 
man’s. e metropolis pays a rate of a y in the for 
the Fire Brigade, Captain Shaw’s vide 
rescue as he can for the money. Whether he provides enough isa 
uestion that must besimplyputaside, because the rate cannot be raised 
ve this halfpenny. If this principle be sound, it ought to be applied 
more widely. So much money might be allowed to Mr. Ward Hunt 
or Mr. Gathorne Hardy to provide for naval or military defence, 
and indeed, under the Tudor sovereigns some such practice was 
adopted, with the convenient addition that the Minister who under- 
took such a contract was held personally liable for failure. For- 
merly the protection of London against fire was left to a voluntary 
organization of the Insurance Offices, and when this was coming 
to an end, the idea naturally occurred that firemen ought to be 
policemen. But the Home Office seems to have apprehended that, if 
the Fire Brigade were united to the police, the ‘lreasury would be 
made responsible for the cost of it, and so it was shunted 
upon the Metropolitan Board of Works. When this arrange- 
ment was in progress, Captain Shaw prepared an estimate 
of numbers and cost of what he would consider an effi- 
cient service; but his figures were too large, and he 
had to cut them down twice. The Home Secretary said that, 
unless the cost of the Brigade could be reduced to 50,000/., he 
the whole thing must fall to the ground, or, in other words, that 
London would be left without any protection against fire, which, 
looking to the value of property im London, would have been 
scarcely a business-like proceeding. Besides the rate of a half- 
penny in the pound, Government undertook to pay 10,000/. a year, 
and there were also to be contributions from the Insurance Offices. 
Since this arrangement was made, the area and population of the 
metropolis have largely increased, and we assume that the produce 
of the rate has increased also, although probably not in proportion 
to the increased necessity for protection. It may be allowed that the 
use of steam-pumping engines and of the telegraph have economized 
labour, and a further saving might be effected by providing more 
abundantsupplies of water. Nevertheless, it must be allowed that the 
establishment of the Fire Bri is strangely inadequate to the 
magnitude and wealth of London. As Sir J. Hogg put it, “ The 
force has been found sufficient to cope with any contlagration,” but 
that has only been because conflagration has been kind enough to 
come for the most part singly. Mr. Ritchie, who opened the dis- 
cussion, tells us that the number of men available for duty has 
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lately been 395, but 106 of them have been employed on fire- 
escapes, so that only 289 have remained for duty with the engines, 
and after deductions for men sick or absent on leave, only 164 
men have been actually available for night duty. When the 
Pantechnicon was burnt 120 men were employed in what Sir J. 
Hogg calls coping with the conflagration, so that only forty or 
fifty men Phang B available for all the rest of London. This 
seems dangerously few, because firemen cannot be extemporized, as 
police may in some sense be, by employing special constables. 
Until lately the fire-escapes were maintained by a voluntary 
association, and there is still a Salvage — independent of the 
Fire Brigade. It was an improvement to place the fire-escapes in 
the hands of the Brigade, but this new work seems to have been 
undertaken without any special fund to pay for it. The subscri 
tions were, we suppose, discontinued, and the Board of Wor 
continued to be limited to the halfpenny rate. In 1872 Captain 
Shaw estimated that 931 men were required for the protection of 
London, at a cost of 120,000/., and it would be rash to call this 
estimate excessive. But we are coutent to remain undefended alike 
against foreign and domestic enemies. Even Mr. Cross, on behalf of 
Government, admits that the condition of London in regard to fires 
is not satisfactory, and although he lays most stress on the want of 
water, that defect proceeds from the same cause as the want of men, 
engines, or stations. We are content to take our chance, and 
choose to undervalue rs which do not thrust themselves per- 
tually on our notice. We forget that the fireman’s is a special 
| ar are requiring thorough teaching, and that amateurs are likely 
todo more harm in it than good. The complaint against the 
Board of Works for failing to establish a system of pensions would 
affect us more strongly if we did not think that, if they had done 
anything, it would have been inadequate. In the favourite official 
phrase, an inquiry is needed into the whole subject, and, when 
it has been held, there will be no excuse for further delaying 
adequate organization. It may be conceded that the modern 
growth of London does not add. greatly to the fireman’s difficul- 
ties. We build many square miles of small, slight houses, 
each with its bit of court or garden at the back, and 
at the worst it would be easy to isolate a fire by de- 
stroying a few houses of no great value. It is in the older and 
more populous and valuable parts of London that danger lies 
against which we take no adequate precautions, and trust to 
supposed precautions which are worse than none. It cannot be 
too often repeated that so-called fire-proofs are for the most part 
worse than useless, because they produce confidence for which 
there is no adequate foundation. As theatres we are in a 
helpless and hopeless state, and the rapid destruction of the 
Alexandra Palace shows what may happen any day or night, with 
possibly more disastrous consequences. e Brigade, which 
undertakes these responsibilities, feels the same difficulty as 
other branches of the public service in getting and keeping the 
sort of men it wants. Since 1868 it has parted with 637 men, and, 
if the cost of training be taken at 100/. per man, that would re- 
nt a loss of 63,000/, Without adopting this calculation in 
its full extent, it shows in a striking way the false economy which 
drives men, after a few - service in the Brigade, to look about 
to better themselves. e are told that formerly there were a 
thousand sailors on the list seeking for employment, whereas now 
there is difficulty in keeping up the corps to its inadequate 
The water supply is confessed to be inadequate, and 
the turncock who controls it does not always turn up when 
wanted. The Water Companies offered to place a turncock at 
every station of the Brigade, but that offer has not been accepted. 
Then, it is said that the firemen have keys, and can turn on the 
water; but the difficulty is in knowing what particular main to 
turn on ; and here another authority, the Water Companies, inter- 
venes, and this is not likely to promote simplicity or economy of 
administration. It is intelligible that there should be difficulty 
as to the supply of water, because there can be only one supply for 
extinction of tires and for domestic use, and that which is suitable 
for the former may be dangerous for the latter. 


It must be remembered that, notwithstanding the experience 
on which Sir James Hogg relies, a conflagration with which the 
existing Brigade could not cope is always ible in London. 
That which has happened in other cities eidit epee here, and 
we might find ourselves reduced to a condition not much less help- 
less than that which Dryden celebrates. It is to be feared that, 
like Dryden in his poem, we should find in real life that it is 
easier to light a fire than to put it out. He was reduced to 
employ what may be called machina ex Deo, or, in other words, a 
heaven-sent extinguisher ; and it is impossible to say how we should 
= out a fire if it once gained a really formidable head. The 

uards would blow up houses with gunpowder as they did under 
King Charles IL., and if they blew up houses enough and soon 
enough, that would probably stop the fire. If prompt and vigorous 
measures be taken, the mischief can generally be kept in bounds, 
and on this principle the present organization rests, and it is ex- 
cellent as far as it goes, but miserably inadequate. It is to be 
hoped that, by the compilation of a Blue-book or otherwise, this 
truth may be fixed in the public mind, and may be carried into 
practical effect, even at the price of an increase of local or general 
taxation, 


REVIEWS. 


THE VAUX-DE-VIRE.* 


as is an edition of an old French poet, with an English 
translation on the opposite page. The book is got up with a 
good deal of taste in imitation of recent French editions of old poets, 
and is very beautifully printed on Dutch paper, or a good imitation 
of it. The volume is one of those which always tempt people of 
cultivated taste at first sight, because they see that such editions are 
intended specially for them. In the present instance they will not 
be disappointed ; but we should like to make one or two remarks 
on minor matters before passing to the merits of the poet and his 
translator. Let us protest, in the first place, against the revival 
of the long s. We believed that abomination to have been happily 
abandoned even in what is called old-faced type. It is not prettier 
than the other, it is utterly superfluous, and there is no reason in 
the world for using it except that it gives rather an archaic look 
at the expense of the reader's convenience. Again, there was no 
real necessity for printing the letter v always as w when it 
occurs in the middle of a word. It is only an embarrassment 
the more for the reader, who ought to be placed as near to the 
original author as possible, and not separated from him by pecu- 
liarities which can be easily avoided. We do not wish to have old 
authors modernized, but the simple adoption of the letter which 
everybody uses in the present day would remove a very appreciable 
obstacle without in the least depriving the old author of the es- 
sential characteristics of his time. Indeed it may be very reason- 
ably argued that a letter which has been disused strikes us as the 
author never intended it to strike us; for he certainly did not wish 
to be quaint and archaic in using it ; he simply spelled as accurately 
as his own education and the custom of the time permitted. The 
publishers have done well to give the portrait of the French poet 
as a frontispiece. It is engraved with much taste and skill from 
an old miniature, and the engraver has done well in this instance 
to represent the oval frame also, which has an excellent effect, and 
is almost necessary, there being so little background about the head. 
The face, at least to our taste, is exceedingly refined and handsome, 
the eyes large and beautiful, the expression rather sad and thought- 
ful, the air that of a gentleman. We are sorry not to be able to 
speak so favourably of the landscape illustrations, engraved on 
wood by Mr. het ag from drawings made on the spot by Mr. 
Lionel Muirhead. The subjects are evidently interesting, but the 
artist (we fame an amateur artist) is not yet sufficiently sensi- 
tive and cultivated to seize upon those refinements of line and light 
= which the beauty and interest of a drawing so much depend. 
We do not wish to be harshly critical, Mr. Muirhead has no 
doubt intended simply to add to the interest of the volume by 
letting us see in what an interesting place the old French poet 
lived; but it seems to us rather a pity that, in a volume to which 
so much loving care has evidently been devoted, the illustrations 
should not be as perfect as the rest. Mr. Muirhead draws quite 
well enough to make illustrations to an ordinary book of travel, 
but here we should like to find the taste and skill of a 
highly cultivated artist. Even in what may seem little things 
that could easily have been managed otherwise, the illustrator 
has not done what would have been best. In the printed pages 
there is always a fair margin to the text, and many of the 
poems, with short verses, run down the middle of the page like 
a rivulet in a broad meadow. Evidently, then, the illustrations 
should have had a good margin; yet the woodcut of the Chateau 
de Vire has scarcely any margin at all, and the cut of the church 
of Notre Dame is nearly an inch wider than the prose text on the 
opposite page. Again, the quality of the paper is very dissonant 
with that on which the text is printed. ‘The cuts are printed on 
hot-pressed tinted paper, the text on white Dutch paper, with a 
decided wire-mark and grain. The worst of the cuts is the bri 
over the Vire with Basselin’s house. It is just on a level with t 
unpretending woodcuts in the canoe-books, and one expects to see 
Mr. Macgregor coming round the corner in the Rob Roy. We 
will not, however, quit the illustrations without complimenti 
Mr. Muirhead on his emblematic device, which is printed in blac 
on the last leaf of the volume and in gold upon the cover, and thus 
described :—“ On Shield suspended from Apple-tree, the armorial 
bearings of the town of Vire ; suspended from Vine, a Pilgrim's 
Calabash Bottle, antique Inkhorn, and MS. of the ‘ Vaux-de-Vire,’ 
on scroll intertwined with the branches ‘IAN AENAPON AIT'AGON 
KAPIIOYS KAAOYS DOIJEI.’” This design is excellent of its 
kind, and very appropriate, The plants are rightly used and rightly 
conventionalized. 

The Introduction gives a description of Vire and its neighbour- 
hood, and an account of the poet Jean le Houx, who wrote the 
songs which, from the place where he lived, have been called the 
Vaux-de-Vire, or Songs of the Vau-de-Vire. The reader will find 
Vire on the map in the department of Calvados :— 

Of beautiful Normandy one of the most lovely districts is that known as 
Le Bocage ; and of that Norman Bocage the principal, as well as the most 

icturesque town, is Vire, the chief town of Lower Normandy, and charm- 
in.ly situated on the slopes of several hills, and in the valleys which they 
enclose; it is surrounded by a wide expanse of richly wooded heights, 
fruitful orchards, undulating upland pastures, romantic copses, and high and 


* The Vaux-de-Vire of Maistre Jean le Hour, A of Vire. Edited 
and Translated by James Patrick Muirhead, M.A. With a Portrait and 
other Illustrations. Londen: Murray. 1875. 
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rocky 3 while streams the river and its tributaries wind 
below. ing fresh verdure to the landscape, supplying water power to 
many mills situated on their banks. — . 

‘A little above the junction of the Vire with the Virene, the former river 
sweeps boldly round a lofty and very precipitous granite rock, on which 
pres. of the partially ruined donjon-tower of the ancient castle of Vire, finely 
dominating the position of the town and its environs. The scene, one 
? very peculiar and varied beauty, has long been famous as Les Vaux-de- 

ire. 


Many different witnesses unite in ing testimony to the love- 
liness and especial charm of these valleys. Mrs. Macquoid says 
that it seemed to her “as if weeks might be spent in exploring the 
loveliness of these Vaux-de-Vire.” Miss Custello says that “ words 
can but feebly convey the impression made on the mind by scenery 
such as awaits the wanderer amongst the deep dells and hills 
studded with grey rocks and short brushwood which enclose them.” 
Mr. Musgrave said that the ancient Greeks would have identitied 
so fascinating a region with Arcadia, a land of shepherds and of 
— song, and peopled with fawns, satyrs, and nymphs, with 

an enthroned upon some moss-clad rock or fallen pine, as their 

residing leader and deity. Mr. Muirhead quotes Horace (the 

e to hus) apropos of the Vaux-de Vire, and very appositely 
with reference at once to the scenery and the topics of the 
songs :— 

Bacchum in remotis carmina rupibus 
Vidi docentem (credite, posteri !) 
Nymphasque discentes, et aures 
Capripedum Satyrorum acutas, 
Fas pervivaces est mihi Thyiadas, 
Vinique fontem, lactis et uberes 
Cantare rivos, atque truncis 
Lapsa cavis iterare mella. 

But Mr. Muirhead tells us that the interest which attaches to 
the town, river, and environs of Vire is not limited to the loveli- 
ness of landscape, the quaint antiquity of buildings, or the 
animation of historical incident. Sainte-Beuve said that Vire is 
one of those few small provincial towns in which from the 
fifteenth century literary pursuits have never flagged, and poetry, 
in particular, has ever been held in high honour. M. Cazin has 
given a list of more than sixty natives of Vire more or less dis- 
tinguished as authors. Some of our readers may be already aware 
that the class of theatrical compositions called ‘“ Vaudevilles ” 
take their name from the old songs called “ Vaux-de-Vire,” and 
these in turn are named from the pretty valleys of the river Vire. 
This is certainly one of the curiosities of etymology. Iz is strange 
enough that a popular kind of play should take its name from a 
landscape remembered only by the learned. Most 
that Vaudeville means something about the “ ville,” but they feel 
puzzled about the first syllable. Certainly the vaudevilles of the 
present day have much more to do with the life of the city than 
with the quieter existence of the people who dwell by the river 
Vire. In England and America the little that is generally known 
about the Vire and its poetry is derived from a poem of Long- 
fellow, called “ Oliver Basselin,” which was published along with 
the Courtship of Miles Standish. The poem Kogins thus :— 

In the Valley of the Vire 
Still is seen an ancient mill, 
With its gables quaint and queer, 
And b th the window-si 
On the stone 
These words alone, 
“Oliver Basselin lived here.” 
This Basselin, who lived in the fifteenth century, was a fuller by 
trade, and a composer of drinking-songs; he was killed at the 
battle of Formigny, in 1450. SBasselin being one of the earliest 
ts of Vire, and one of the best known, the consequence has 
an as in so many other similar cases, that he has got the credit 
of compositions which did not really belong to him. It is diffi- 
cult, at this distance of time, to identify Basselin’s work ; and in 
the earlier part of the ag century the belief prevailing amongst 
French scholars was that Basselin’s songs were corrected in the 
sixteenth century by Jean le Houx, who was an advocate of Vire. 
Jean le Houx was born somewhere about 1545, and he died in 
1616. About the year 1570 he is believed to have prepared for 
the press the first edition of Le livre des chants nouveaux de Vau- 
de-Vire. Nota single copy of this edition is now known to be in 
existence. The author had the priests against him; they refused 
him absolution, and he had to make a pilgrimage to Rome before 
he could get delivered from this stigma. No other edition of the 
songs was published in the lifetime of Le Houx. They were still 
circulated in manuscript, however ; and we may presume that they 
were still sung by the author's friends and companions when 
no priests were present. In 1669 the Vaux-de-Vire were re- 
printed at Vire by Jean de Cesne. ‘I'wo copies of this edition have 
survived to our own times, and one of these has now disappeared, 
the only remaining copy being in the National Library at Paris. 
In 1811 a new edition of the poems was privately printed by some 
gentlemen of Vire. Besides these editions, there exists a manu- 
script, probably contemporary with Jean le Houx, and of this MS. 
Mr. Muirhead is the happy possessor. The edition of 1811 per- 

tuated the belief that the poems were by Basselin. In 1833, 

owever, the librarian of the public library at Caen obtained a 
MS. for the library, which, for reasons which we have not space 
to give in detail, is believed to settle the question in favour of 
Jean le Houx. In the title of this MS. the contents are plainly 
said to be by Le Houx, and those contents include eighty-nine 


people fancy |. 


Vaux-de-Vire, besides a second series of twenty-seven Vaux-de- 
Vire and thirty-two Noéls 

Further, M. Gasté has also clearly shown, not only that the Vaux-de- 
Vire and the Noéls of the MS. of Caen are altogether in the handwriting 
of Jean le Houx, but also that they are his own compositions, described, and 
treated, and referred to by him as such, and by him inscribed with his own 
name and with his initials. 

In the prose translation of his book to Bacchus, in his sonnet to his book, 
in his address to the critics, as well as in his Latin elegiacs, he always 
writes in the first person as being the author of the poems, responsible for 
them, and the only one who could truly describe the feelings under which 
they were composed, 

We are quite persuaded that Le Houx, and not Basselin, was 
the author of the songs in the volume before us, and we should 
need very little external evidence to lead us to that conelusion. 
These songs, with all their simplicity of style, total absence of 
pedantry, and constant recurrence to a subject so familiar as the 
praise of wine, are still evidently the productions of a delicate and 
cultivated intelligence. No one but an educated man could have 
written them. Olivier Basselin, the fuller, is believed to have 
been, and most probably was, an illiterate boon companion who 
had a natural talent for rhyming. In these wan there is more 
than natural talent, there is the finesse of culture, there is a refined 
art of expression. Looking at the intelligent delicate face which 
is the frontispiece to the volume, we at once believe that the man 
there represented could have written the songs. Besides this we 
have the age of the language. The French used in these poems is 
of a comparatively late date ; it is already modern, in spite of some 

uaintness of diction and some peculiarities of spelling. Lastly, 

e poet himself speaks of Basselin as a predecessor in danger of 
being forgotten, and proposes to drink to his memory :— 

Si noz malheurs bien tost ne prennent fin, 
Trist’s malheurs qui travaillent la France, 
J “ay peur, Olivier Basselin, 
Qu’on ne te mette en oubliance. 
Las! Basselin avecques le bon temps 
Que tu avois, faisant tes Vau de Vire, 


S’en sont allez les bonnes gens 
Lesquels les soulaient si bien dire. 


The very next song alludes to the author's Latin, of which the 
fuller would probably have been quite ignorant. The author im- 
plies that he sometimes spoke Latin, as cultivated people did in 
those days :— : 
Si voulez que je cause et presche, 
Et parle Latin proprement, 
Tenez ma bouche tousiours fraische, 
De bon vin l’arrosant souvent ; 
Car je vous dis certeinement, 
Quand j’ay seche la bouche 
Je n’ai pas plus d’entendement 
Ny d’esprit qu’une souche. 

The qualities of Jean le Houx as a poet may be described in a 
few words. He has an easy and simple egotism, reminding us of 
that of Montaigne, and he pleases himself by making verses in 
praise of wine without pitching his note too high, or aspiring to 
the rank of a great poet. Like Montaigne, he tells us very y 
what his defects are, but at the same time avoids the affectation of 
pretending to vices which are not his. Thus, with all his praise 
of wine, he dislikes drunkenness and avoids excess. With the 
good taste of a cultivated gentleman, he enjoys wine so far as it 

elps him to be cheerful and intelligent, but not when it would 

begin to make him sottish and stupid. He likes the poetry of 
wine-bibbing, but that only. Not being physically strong, as he 
frankly tells us, he requires to be cheered sometimes, and finds that 
good wine does this for him. He is a lawyer, but hates the 
wrangling of the courts, and prefers a omng.ane a glass by the side 
of the river Vire. He avows a certain indifference to the fair sex, 
and is equally indifferent to the satisfactions of wealth and 
ambition :— 

L’amour je laisserai faire 

Et les dames courtizer. 

Il ne me faut plus qu’a boire 

D'autant, et me reposer. 


Such is the keynote of one of the chansons, and what follows is 
the keynote of another :— 

Laissons vivre malheureuses 

Ces ames ambitieuses, 


Et joyeusement vivons 
De si peu que nous avons. 
There is a great deal of quiet humour in many of the songs ; for 
example, in the first stanza of No, III. :— 
Adam, c’est chose tres notoire, 
Ne nous eust mis en tel danger, 
Si, au lieu du fatal manger, 
Il se fust plustost ania belie. 
C’est la cause pourquoy j'évitte 
D’estre sur le manger 
Il est vrai que je suis friand 
De vin, quand c’est vin qui merite. 
When he refers to the popular belief that wine is bad for the 
eyes, he meets the objection with happy audacity :— 
On dict qu'il nuist aux yeux. Mais seront-ils les maistres ? 
Le vin est garison 
De mes maux. J’ayme mieux perdre les deux fenestres 
Que toute la maison. 


He says that it is a cure for care and 


glasses of good 


to drink as many 
wine as one has letters in his name; but that when 
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wine is indifferent he would have a short name, whereas when 
it is good he would like a long one :— 
Boire autant de fois du bon 
Qu’a de lettres nostre nom, 
Cela garit nostre vie 
De soing et melancholie. 
Si le breuvage n’est bon 
Jan simplement j’auray nom ; 
Mais s’il est plaisant et digne, 
Mon nom sera Marc Anthoine. 

One of the most perfect songs in the collection is No. LV. The 
singer begi describing, in few words, a little domestic scene. 
His wife scolds in the house, loudly, and without ceasing. To get 
away from this misery he feels the need of communication with 

is neighbour. He is well received, by a good fire, wii.lst it is 
raining out of doors.- There is a roast, and hot chestnuts, and 
good wine, and dessert, and his neighbour's wife is in a good 
temper, and everything goes on most wor! till he returns home, 
where a curtain lecture awaits him. this is told in short and 
perfectly tuned verses. 

Mr. Muirhead’s translations are as well done as such things can 
be; but of all , lyrical poetry in very short, pithy verses is 
the most difficult to render, and it is almost impossible in modern 
English to convey the real spirit of a French song-maker of the 
sixteenth century. The original is so concise that the slightest 
amplification ils it, and yet without amplification there is 
no room to stir in another language. For example, Le Houx 
writes :— 


Nous sommes une grande trouppe 
D’infortunez. 
This Mr. Muirhead translates thus :— 
We're a great troop, alas! - 
Oppressed by many woes. 
The original writer says nothing whatever about woes, or about 
being oppressed, nor p ack he cry alas! Many of Mr. Muirhead’s 
renderings are much better than this, and some are remarkably 
good; but there is not, and there cannot be, anything like equality 
of good workmanship throughout. A more important matter than 
the translation is to keep the original text free from misprints. 
It is evident that Mr. Muirhead has been very careful about thi 
and we are grateful to him for it; yet there are oversights here an 
there. For example, on p. lxxii on is twice printed for ow in the 
first two lines, 


PAUSANIAS THE SPARTAN.* 


HIS volume contains the scant half of a romance which, had 
it been finished, would doubtless have afforded scope for all 
the strength, and not a ees oat os of the weaknesses, of the 
author's writing. The present Lytton, assisted by Professor 
Kennedy, to whom are addressed by way of dedication the intro- 
ductory pages that conveniently explain the state of the work, has 
brought together in a continuous form so much of the plan as had 
been executed at the time of his father’s death, and has also laid 
before the public what little materials exist for judging of what 
the whole was intended to be. The sense of editorial duty, rein- 
forced as it is in this instance by filial piety, has induced him also 
to exercise considerable ingenuity in composing an argument for the 
histerical plausibility, if not probability, of the view of Pausanias’s 
character and actions required by the plot and presented at some 
length in the chapters which should have formed the first volume. 
Under the circumstances this was natural; but if one is to a 
proach the matter in an historical frame of mind at all, it is ly 
ible to look upon either the father’s romance or the son’s intro- 
Setion as anything else than a brilliant tour de force. The task 
which Lord Lytton had set himself was to raise to the heroic 
stature one of the most vulgar and least estimable personages in 
Greek history. The best thing that could have happened to the 
commander of the allied Greeks at Platzza would have been to fall 


wider policy. But, as far as actual explanation is concerned, any 
is gratuitous. 
The novelist has in this case taken the ion of making 
i if i called for by the favyour- 
character in general. 
Lord Lytton’s Sparta is not the Sparta of history, but the 
* Peusanias the 8 : an unfinished Historical Romance. 


half-fabulous S which was current in the commenplaces 
of the later phical schools, depicted in the lively colours 
of Plutarch, and from Plutarch and the philosophers Ppa 
abroad into the modern world through the medium end- 
less later writings and allusions, among which we can hardly 
be wrong in giving a prominent place to Montaigne. When we: 
go back to contemporary authorities we find wonderfully little 
foundation in substance for the belief about the Lacedzemonians 
which until of late years was to be found in most books, ex 
the authorities themselves, and in which many of us were broug! 
up. It was usual to exhibit Sparta as an unsullied model of all 
the most heroic, if not of the more attractive, virtues; the 
Athenians being represented, by way of a foil to the brightness of 
this picture, as a frivolous, fickle, disreputable sort of people, who 
spent most of their time in heaping every kind of ingratitude on 
the eminent men who, by a series of extraordinary accidents, hap- 
pened to be produced among them. It is not our business at present 
to vindicate the fellow-citizens of Sophocles and Pericles; but the 
Dorian models of all the virtues with whom we are now concerned 
appear in the light of the real events, so far as we can judge of them 
by the behaviour of their public men, as a selfish, narrow-minded, 
and tyrannical community. We see them but once showing any 
sense of enlarged Hellenic patriotism or any aptitude for disinterested 
action for the common good, and that once only when they were 
under Athenian influence, and not without the need of frequent 
exhortation and remonstrance to keep them from falling back into 
short-sighted isolation; at other times a force tending merely te 
disruption and disturbance, incapable of political progress them- 
selves, and a standing menace to it in their neighbours. It would 
be difficult to name any good the Spartans did to mankind either 
before or after the Persian war. They contributed nothing to arts, 
commerce, or politics; and they did not even make up for this for 
their own p s by securing any corresponding advantage in the 
knowledge and practice of warfare to which they sacriticed every- 
thing else. Not only their enemy Pericles (if we may credit the 
words put into his mouth by Thucydides, himself no violent anti- 
Laconian), but a perfectly impartial witness, Aristotle, has observed 
that their affectation of austerity and parade of peculiar discipline 
failed after all to compass the desired ends, and that other people, 
when they chose to turn an equally serious attention to the art of 
war, obtained equally good results in the same department without 
the aid of Lacedzemonian manners. Individual valour and steadi- 
ness they doubtless had in a high degree; but there is little or 
nothing to show that they excelled other Greeks in tactics or 
strategy, such as they then were, and we know that in some 
points they were positively backward. It would hardly be too much 
to add to what we have already said that they contributed nothing 
even to the art which they exclusively professed. There is no 
Spartan improvement on record to match those of Iphicrates and 
paminondas. Altogether it would seem that the Lacedzmonians 
may be set down as among the most remarkable and the most 
successful of historical impostors. Having delivered ourselves, 
however, of this general warning to the reader, we cannot deny 
that, according to the highly elastic common law which may be sup- 
posed to govern romance-writing of the historical kind, Lord Lytton 
was fairly entitled to take the rose-coloured and romantic view of 
the Spartan character, and it is matter for commendation that he 
secured a comparative life and freshness for it by taking it straight 
from Plutarch. The result is such as to fit in well enough— 
perhaps better than the very truth of history would have done— 
into the kind of world which it was eminently Lord Lytton’s 
faculty to create. It is a world neither in itself credible, nor 
for itself desirable, but which nevertheless imposes on us when we 
enter it, and toa certain extent keeps us spellbound while we are 
in it. The Spartan scenes of this fragment are pleasing if not 
probable, and the minor characters introduced into them, not- 
withstanding that they are hampered with a certain air as of 
Jacobins playing at Greeks—a species, one need hardly remark, 
infinitely remoter from the real Greeks than any honest barbarian 
—are drawn with a skilful hand and attract us by human 
ities. 

To return to Pausanias himself, it was no small feat of imagina- 
tion to find a theme for romantic treatment in such unpromising 
material. The editor's suggestion that he may really have been 
better than he seems, as we have to depend on Athenian writers 
strongly prejudiced against him, will scarcely bear examination. 
Plutarch was sufficiently free from Athenian partisanship, and the 
death of Cleonice—the worst thing to English as well as to Greek 
ideas that we know against Pausanias in detail—is confirmed by 
his namesake the traveller from independent local tradition. 
Enough remains of the novel to show that Lord Lytton was pre- 
omep to face this incident, and that it was intended to be some- 

w dealt with. The precise turn that would have been given to 
it is left doubtful; but the ghost mentioned by Plu would 
certainly not have been omitted, and we should have had a vague 
supernatural element interwoven with the latter part of the plot 
in the manner especially affected by the author of Zanoni. We 
do not know that there is very much to regret as regards this part 
of the unfinished plan ; for the introduction of such machinery in 
the modern novel, unless with a most delicate and sparing hand, 
appears to us for many reasons to be a grave artistic mistake. 


presented is a 
brilliant anachronism. He is urged by a lofty discontent and 


vulgar ambition which 
we have above assigned as his only real motive was of 


| 
t in the moment of victory. Pausanias, as history presents him to 
Hl us, is ane one of the earlier specimens of a type which occurs 
i afterw: only too often; a man equally devoid of principle 
l and judgment, exalted to the height of power by fortune beyond 
his desert, and using that power as a stepping-stone for treason- 
r able ambition which, after the failure of his first daring schemes, 
4 consumed the rest of his life in obscure intrigues, and finally 
i brought him to a dishonourable death. One sees no reason 
for ascribing to him any remarkable strength of character, or any 
— qualities other than the exaggeration of the faults 
which were common to his countrymen. His overbearing and 
| tyrannical conduct towards the Greek allies was simply the con- 
duct to be expected from a Spartan, and such as was in fact dis- 
4 played by other Spartan commanders, with a few honourable 
exceptions, whenever they had the opportunity. It is permissible, 
of course, in a novelist to find in this the hints of a subtler and | 
bo ardiy possible to @ Greek Of his time, and leas 
q jat Lord Edited b bis So ondon : 0 
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course possible without limit at that as at most other times. As 
a natural accompaniment to this anachronism of character, we 
find a corresponding tone of exaltation in the other personages ; 
and one long passage of elevated dialogue contains political and 
philosophi ulations which to some extent import Platonic 
and even m ways of thinking into the doctrines of the 
earlier Ionian school. An extract from tie passage in question 
will give some notion of this aspect of the work, which one may 
presume would have come into greater prominence in the sub- 
sequent parts:— 

“ Master,” returned the singer, “ can the good come without a struggle ? 
Is the beautiful accomplished without strife ? Recall the tales of primeval 
chaos, when, as sang the Ascrean singer, loye first darted into the midst ; 
imagine the heave and throe ef joining clements; conjure up the first 
living shapes, born of the fluctuating slime and vapour. Surely they were 
things incomplete, deformed eee fragments of being, as are the dreams 
ofa maniac. Had creative Love stopped there, and then, s!anding on the 
height of some fair completed world, had viewed the warring portents, 
wouldst thou not have said—But these are the works of Evil and Hate ? 
Love did not stop there, it worked on ; and out of the chaos once ensouled, 
mel glorious world swung itself into ether, the completed sister of the 


The unrhymed verses which occur in several places, and which 
have a certain beauty of their own, belong in the same kind of 
way to a world of the romancer’s own devising. They avoid 
being modern English in tone, but do not attain to being Greek ; 
they read almost like translations from some German imitation of 
the antique. 

We find in the general style of these chapters, as it is but 
natural that one should find, various indications that they awaited 
further revision. There are some overloaded descriptions of 
persons and characters, and one insufferable verbal barbarism— 
womanize —oceurs in two several places ata long interval. “ No 
Spartan can womanize himself by ease” is the first instance, and 
the other is much like it. The author would not, of course, have 
allowed such a monster to stand in his final text; he had a good 
English word at hand in unman, or he might even have lawfully 
coined be-woman. On the whole, Pausanias the Spartan is a sug- 
gestive and curious fragment, showing the beginnings of a con- 
siderable work of its kind; but we must confess that the kind is 
not oue in which our own taste delights. 


STIGAND’S LIFE OF HEINE.* 


b & would be difficult to find a biographical subject presenting a 
larger number of distinct points of attraction than Heinrich 
Heine. If we look merely at his temperament and character, we 
find a theme for the most subtle and patient psychological analysis ; 
if we reflect on the strange nomadic kind of literary life he led, 
there unfolds itself a subject for a highly attractive narrative ; or, 
finally, if we confine our attention to his numerous and varied 
writings, we have a rich mine from which we may extract gems 
of beautiful sentiment and graceful fancy. Mr. Stigand attempts 
in the two volumes before us to supply us at once with this three- 
fold gratitication. Heine was a man of an exceedingly rare tem- 
perament even among . With a nervous system so delicately 
pitched that he was exposed to forms of misery, such as sleepless- 
ness under the least disturbing sound, to which most persons are 
probably strangers, he nevertheless possessed a buoyancy and a 
childish gaiety of spirit which makes Mr. Stigand’s epithet “an 
eltish nature” not inappropriate. On the one side, he was qui 
oe to every tone of gladness that fell on his ear, full of 
ust, and brimming over with playful impulses; on the other 
side, keenly alive to the defects and woes of life, deeply atiected 
with the Weltschmerz, and wilfully rebellious against the stern 
necessities and limitations of existence. This double root of his 
existence showed itself in his humour, which was wont to be 
bright and kindly, but could readily become caustic enough, and 
in his poetic fancy, which loved most of all to revel 
amo the beautiful valleys, woods, and streams with 
their y elf-population, but which could no less easily 
sit brooding over the weird, gloomy aspects of the world. It 
reveals itself’ unmistakably in that deep struggle between the real 
and the ideal which fills so conspicuous a place in his life, and 
which is so graphically portrayed in the — published as a pre- | 
eder. It isin the light 


face to the third edition of the Buch der 
of this conflict, too, that we may best understand his social rela- 
tions. Heine was essentially sociable and convivial, needing com- | 
pavionship, indeed, as all glad natures need it, as may be plainly — 
seen in his numerous friendships in Germany, no less than in his | 
happy intercourse with the lighter-hearted French. Yet his ex- 
ulsitely fine sensibilities, which shrank back from every di 
able impression and uncongenial quality, rendered him easily 
antipathetic and quarrelsome. Though, as he himself well knew, 
a true German in poetic sentiment and imagination, his susceptible | 
nature was quickly wounded by contact with the rougher and | 
coarser material of his average fellow-countryman; nor did it 
escape contusion o— his brief sojourn among the severely pre- | 
occupied, self-contained inhabitants of our own metropolis. Finally, | 
the same opposition is traceable in his not very deep, though 
genuine, religiosity. While the laughter of life made him for the | 
most part deaf to the voices of spiritual aspiration, he betrayed | 
esperially in his later years a true instinct for religion, even though | 
his terably gay and playful character lent an odd appear-— 
* The Life, Wo and Opinions Heinrich Heine. By William | 
Stigand, Crusade.” London: Long- | 
maas & Co. 1875. | 


ance of irreverence to his treatment of the subject. Te sum up, 
Heine's deepest trait was an antagonism between the 


rarity of his character is due to the clearness. 
which each of these tendencies manifested itself, 
to the rich assemblage of intellectual and tional 
butes in and through which it expressed itself. 
last the most striking qualities are certainly, first of 
singular fancy which, though truly. German in its affini 
all that is mysterious and weird in na has a swiftness 
movement, a grace of play, and a lightness of touch which 
anything but German; and, secondly, the no less characteristic 
humour, which is exquisitely refined, tender, and sportive, and. only 
rarely manifests the grimness and caustic dryness with which we 
are more familiar in German literature. 

Heine’s life, too, studied in connexion with this rare tempera- 
ment, has a singular charm. From the very first he came under 
influences which prevented him from becoming simply a German 
in sentiment. Born of a Jewish family, he was n in a 
strong antipathy towards that vulgar spirit of contempt for his 
race from which his own kindred, along with others, had frequently 
suffered. Then, too, as a young boy, he came in very ag 
contact with French influences, his native town of Dusseldorf 
being at this time included in a duchy made over by Napoleon I. 
to his brother-in-law Joachim Murat. Heine's ardent mind 
was excited to enthusiasm for Napoleon and his régime, one 
important element of which was an honourable treatment of his 
Jewish subjects. Thus it happened that, though Heine’s genius 
was largely moulded by the traditions of German poetry, his early 
intercourse with the French, and his acquaintance with their 
language and literature, gave a decided bent to his artistic tastes. 
His exquisite feeling for form and style, in prose no less than in 

oetry, must probably be ascribed in part to this influence. 

eine’s life was by no means a sunny one externally, and the faet 
that he retained so much buoyancy, and even hilarity, of spirit to 
its close shows ane | enough the innate quality of his disposition. 
First of all he had, like many other youthful es te literary 
fame, to force his way through numerous family objections before he 
could take up his chosen profession. Then his Jewish extraction 
proved a hindrance to his pecuniary and social advancement ; and, 
witb much bitterness of heart, he renounced the creed of his fathers, 
and formally adopted that of Christianity. Even when he left 
Germany in despair of Government recognition, and found 
a highly congenial residence in Paris, his troubles did not 
sort lacking all ement, re isappointments pecuniary 
losses through the narrow pars wana of the German 
press, petty disputes with jealous and exacting relatives concern- 
ing money matters, and finally seven years of intense bodily suffer- 
ing in a “mattress grave,” served to surround the latter part 


| ot his life with many gloomy shadows. Yet hisexperiences in Paris 


were, on the whole, happy ones. In the first years of his resi- 
dence there he enjoyed with his natural intensity the brilliant social 
intercourse which the city vided him, and entered with 
characteristic ardour into its stirring artistic and political activity. 
And through the period of his sutiering his home was made glad 
for him by the presence of his beloved grisette wife. 

A brief glance at Heine’s writings will suffice to show the 
manysidedness of the pvet’s mind. Englishmen who, know only 
his lyric poems, and perhaps the more familiar portions of the 
Harzreise, will be surprised to see from Mr. Stigand’s work what 
a profusion and variety of literary productions flowed from his pen. 
His poems are no doubt his best and most durable work; but 
much besides has a real value. Whether he took up as a subject his 
travels, or the history of German literature, or the litical ical move- 
ments of his time as he witnessed them not only in Germany but in 
France, and for a short period too in England, or, finally, contem- 
porary music and painting, he shows clearness and penetration of 
mind, fineness of sensibility, and an irrepressible fund of gay 
humour. His lit criticisms deserve special mention en 
account of the breadth and catholicity of taste which they betray. 
Heine appears to stand almost alone among German critics as one 
who was able not only to render their due to German poets, to 
Goethe and Schiller, to Novalis and Jean Paul, but also te recog- 
nize the peculiar stately grace of the French classical poets. in 
his musical criticisms, too, Heine showed a apd refined 
musical susceptibility. His accounts of Liszt, Chopin, Rossini, 
Mendelssohn, Berlioz, and others are very graceful and dis- 
criminating. Among many other striking criticisms we may 
mention his comparison of Berlioz to Martin the “ wild Briton” 
in pictorial art, in “ his feeling for the monstrous, the gigantic— 
for material immensity.” Though Heine attentively watched the 
progress of French politics during the reign of the “ Citizen King,” 
and sent full reports of his observations to the Allgemeine Zeitung, 
he was not a profound politician. His sympathies were mainly 
with intelleetua) nd artistic progress, and he estimated the value 
of political partics and forms of government according as they 
seemed to him to be in harmony with this spiritual movement. 

Such, then, is the very attractive material which Mr. Stigand has 


_ chosen to treat. The ground, moreover, selected is comparatively 


virgin soil so far as English writers are concerned. Excepting a 
few translations of Heine's poems, and very fragmentary notices 
of his life and reviews of his writings, no account of this fascinating 

t existed in our language. Finally Heine’s own countrymen 
have supplied ample data for such a history as Mr. Stigand here 
un the excellent work of Adolf 5 Heinrich 
Heine’s Leben und Werke, being a very full and complete account 
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of the It is natural theretore to oe whether Mr. Stigand 
has the most of his opportunity,and hasreally supplied English 
readers with a clear ont adequate record of Heine’s life and 
writings. Notwithstanding the fulness and the interest of Mr. 
Stigand’s work, it cannot, we fear, be regarded as a literary success. 
It is rather a copious selection of material for a critical ey 


- than such a bi hy itself. First of all, the work of selection 


far enough. Heine wrote very rapidly, 
awe in his more ephemeral productions, and though these 
ways contain brilliant strokes of wit and choice conceits 
of fancy, they do not merit full reproduction. The many lengthy 
translations from letters, newspaper articles, &c., sometimes ex- 
tending to several , are really so much padding, serving simply 
to fill up Mr. Stigand’s two large volumes. So, too, we could 
well dispense with the long account of the satirical poem Atta 
Troll, which was called forth by the vagaries of a little group 
of obscure German poets styling themselves the Tendency 
ne and has really lost nearly all its interest. In ad- 
ition to this absence of a just discrimination between the 
important and the unimportant, there is a conspicuous want of 
arrangement of material. Mr. Stigand frequently returns to the 
same subject, and even quotes repeatedly from the same works. 
But the worst element of disorder in the book is the amount of 
digression. Anybody who comes into brief contact with Heine 
must have his portrait taken, and the accounts of events, political 
and other, which happened to be contemporaneous with Heine’s 
life and work are expanded to quite tedious dimensions. 

Moreover, apart from this want of due selection and arrangement, 
Mr. Stigand’s account of Heine suffers from the constant intrusion 
of a very uncritical element of powerful sentiment. We look, of 
course, for a certain amount of enthusiasm in a biographer, and Mr. 
Stigand’s admiration for Heine's personality and creative genius does 
not exceed the bounds of propriety. Indeed he manifests on the 
whole great fairness of judgment in dealing with his hero; his 
remarks on Heine's so-called immorality and on his apparent 
irreverence in dealing with religion being quite temperate in tone. 
It is when touching on national traits that the author shows a 
seemingly ungovernable element of feeling. Mr. Stigand evidently 
dislikes Germany and the Germans with a cordial antipathy, and 
in no less a degree he is enamoured of France and the French. 
Accordingly he devotes many pages to enumerating the deformities 
and vices of the former, and the charms and amiabilities of the 
latter, with a view apparently of delivering Englishmen from their 
present prejudice in favour of Germany. New this is not only a 

t blemish in a biographical work, but is a particularly unhappy 
eature in an account of Heine. It is quite erroneous to suppose 
that the poet really became a violent too of Germany when he 
adopted France as his home. So far from this, Heine, as Mr. 
Stigand himself points out, insisted to the end on being regarded 
as a German poet. It is one delightful feature of Heine’s character 
that he at once appreciated and assimilated the best qualities of the 
German and the French mind, and while he pokes fun at the 
clumsiness of the German intellect and the heaviness of style 
of most German writers, he does not refrain from pointing out the 
limitations of the French mind—as when, for example, he refers 
their — weakness to their faculty of forgetfulness. Heine 
would never have said anything so silly as this: — What can be 
thought of a people's capacity for wit and humour who have not 
produced one single comedy which can be called tolerable?” 
(Vol. I. p. 257). Heine was philosopher enough to know how 
the forms of humour vary with national temperament. One is in- 
clined to ask, too, whether Mr. Stigand has ever seen Minna von 
Barnhelm fairly put on the stage. Indeed, in one case his anti- 
Teutonic mania him to make assertions which are clearly 

posed to the opinions of Heine himself. He gives us a 
quotation of nearly three pages from the infallible utterances of 
a correspondent in the Dazly Telegraph, who seeks to show that, 
since young Germans do not indulge in dpen-air games, there is 
no love of amusement in the German nature. Let the reader, after 

ing this cogent argument, read what Heine writes during his 
rief sojourn in London on the heaviness, the gloom, the stern 
severity of our English life, and the effect will be not a little 
droll. Mr. Stigand ap not to know that the Germans, like 
the French, regard Englishmen (not wholly without reason per- 
haps) as incapable of pure amusement; and might they not point 
to our vaunted national games—for example, our University boat- 
races, with their prelimi training—as illustrating the fact that 
sport only becomes interesting to us when it is transformed into a 
solemn business ? 

A word must be said in conclusion on Mr. Stigand’s li 
style. He comes before us as a profuse translator of Heine's 
poems and prose, and it is natural to ask how he has accom- 
_— his purpose. We cannot, on the whole, congratulate him. 

eine is no doubt one of the most difficult poets for translation, 
his charm residing so much in an exquisite choice of words, many 
of which have no exact equivalents in our language. Yet the 
achievements of previous translators, among whom Mr. Leland 
deserves special mention, clearly show that something better is 
attainable than, for example, the following rendering of the first 
verse of the well-known song beginning “ Ich weiss nicht was soll 
es bedeuten” :— 

This sadness what doth it betoken, 
This sadness which weighs on my brain ? 
A weird tale, with glamour unbroken, 
Keeps haunting my soul with its strain. 
Tt is only fair to add that this is one of the worst specimens ; at 


the same time, the want of ear for Heine’s music, and of feeli 
for his simple, forcible ideas, which we see here, is betray 
in different degrees in nearly all the translations. In his own 

Mr. Stigand is for the most part clear, direct, and 
vigorous. Sometimes a very thin thought is clothed in —_—o 
disproportionately massive and ornate. The worst faults of Mr. 
Stigand’s style are certain Continental and other forms of speech 
clearly opposed to the English idiom. Among a host of these we 
may mention—“I remember me”; “I am in the country since”; 
“but need only”; “the conversation rolled upon” a subject; 
“jmaginational” (for imaginative); and errors in spelling, as 
“ Galeotti” for Galotti, which occurs more than once. 


STUBBS’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY.—VOL. II.* 
(Second Notice.) 


HE second volume of Mr. Stubbs’s great work forms four 
chapters, divided according to the two periods which, as we 
have already pointed out, are embraced by his present subject. In 
each a chapter of narrative—of constitutional narrative, that is— 
is followed by a chapter of comment. The titles of these chapters 
are significant. Mr. Stubbs is not a man to give his chapters 
sensational headings; but, in the case of the earlier narrative 
chapter, a heading which is almost sensational makes itself. The 
narrative chapter of Mr. Stubbs’s heroic period is headed, “The 
Struggle for the Charters.” Great as were the men of that time, 
the events were greater still, and the chapter is called from the 
events. But the second narrative chapter has nothing in the same 
way to mark it. Though the men are smaller, there is nothing but 
the men to call it after, and Mr. Stubbs’s sixteenth chapter has to 
be called nothing better than “Edward Il., Edward III., and 
Richard II.” But, when we come to the chapters of comment, it 
is the other way ; a personal name comes in the earlier one, while 
there is none in the later. The fifteenth chapter is headed “The 
System of Estates and the Constitution under Edward I.,” while 
the seventeenth is headed “ Royal Prerogative and Parliamentary 
Authority.” In the former case we see the distinct personal agency 
of a single man. In the second case, though both men and events 
are on a smaller scale, yet the results are greater. These four 
chapters make up the present volume, which opens with a vigorous 
sketch of the eighty years which followed the Great Charter, 
that Great Charter which, in Mr. Stubbs’s words, “closes one 
riod and begins another.” The reign of Henry the Third 
often been dealt with before in its general outlines, 
and those general outlines may be summed up in a few words 
with enough of truth for ordinary purposes. but there is always 
a temptation to run on to the later stages of the reign, to 
the career of Simon, to the Parliament of Oxford, to the warfare 
of Lewes and Evesham and Kenilworth. There is a temptation 
to pass over the long and, it must be allowed, from some points of 
view, dreary years which slip away, one hardly knows how, before 
Simon becomes the chief actor. Dr. Shirley, in his preface to the 
Royal and Historical Letters, called attention to the real constitu- 
tional importance of this time. It is now worked out more fully 
by Mr. Stubbs. The early years of Henry the Third were the 
second minority in English history, the first since the Norman 
Conquest. Dr. Shirley enlarges mainly on the extraordi 
— exercised during this time by the Papal Legates Walo and 
andulf—Legates, it must be remembered, of the lord whose man 
John had become. Mr. Stubbs seems to dwell by preference on 
the English statesmen of the same day, the great Earl Marshal and 
Hubert of Burgh, and on the constitutional principles which first 
came to the front during a minority. We now first come across 
“ an inner royal council, distinct from the curia regis as it existed 
under Henry II., and from the common council of therealm.” We 
now first hear the claim of the common council of the realm dis- 
tinctly to elect the great officers of state :— 

It is probable then that the events of Henry’s minority had a consider- 
able effectvin creating the idea of limited monarchy, which almost immedi- 
ately springs into existence. It is at all events not improbable that the 
constitutional doctrine that the king can do no wrong, and that hisministers 
are responsible to the nation, sprang up whilst the king was a child, and 
the choice of his ministers was actually determined by the national 
council. 

Mr. Stubbs also brings out the acts of some men of this period 
who are apt to be passed by. He makes us remember that Richard 
King of the Romans had once, as Earl of Cornwall, been an Eng- 
lish patriot. He shows us good Archbishop Edmund in his true 
light—a light very unlike that in which he seemed to the blinded 
ilgrims of Pontigny a year or two back. And he brings out a 
ero who was so early cut off that it is not wonderful if he is for- 
gotten, the Earl Marshal Richard, who “ might, if he had lived, 
ve anticipated some of the glories of Simon de Montfort.” In 
this part of the book Mr. Stubbs has some fine epigrammatic points 
which ought to be remembered :— 

Hubert taught the boy that personal gratitude must give way to state 
policy. Henry was an apt scholar in learning the lesson of ingratitude ; 
policy he could not learn. 

Like Hubert Walter and Geoffrey Fitz Peter, Hubert de Burgh had served 
the king too well to please the nation, and had spared the nation too much 
to please the king. 


A little later our author brings prominently forward the scheme 


* The Constitutional History of England in its Origin and Development. 
By William Stubbs, M.A. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1875. 
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of reform in 1244, which “whether or no it were more than a 
paper constitution, anticipates several of the points of the later 
rogramme of Simon de Montfort, and some at least of those which 
for centuries afterwards were the chief subject of contention be- 
tween king and people.” This scheme appointed four councillors 
chosen in Parliament, to whom the royal power was to be practi- 
cally handed over. That is to say, as in so many other of these 
early schemes of reform, it was proposed to do openly and directly 
what in later times we have found a way of doing stealthily and 
indirectly. At this time, says Mr. Stubbs, “no great signs are 
apparent of the action of any one leader; Simon de Montfort may 
have taken part in the councils of Grosseteste, who, both in his 
writings and in Parliament, constantly opposed the tyranny of the 
king and pope alike; but he must have led a quiet life on his own 
estates until 1248, when Henry sent him to govern Gascony.” 
But if Mr. Stubbs takes pains to make out clearly what the great 
Earl did and what he did not do, it must not be thought that he 
is in any way unjust to him. — his praises do not come 
= so naturally to Mr. Stubbs’s mouth as the praises of Edward 
e First; but there is nothing that any one can quarrel 
with. Unlike Edward's special panegyrist, Mr. Stubbs sees that 
admiration for the two is perfectly consistent, and he brings out 
how truly Edward carried out what Simon began. What Simon 
really did is well expressed also. Mr. Stubbs says :— 

The idea of representative government had, however, ripened in his hand ; 
and although the germ of the growth lay in the primitive institutions of 
the land, Simon has the merit of having been one of the first to see the uses 
and the glories to which it would ultimately grow. 


It is with Edward the First, both personally and politically, 
that Mr. Stubbs is most thoroughly at home. Here he has at least 
come to a King of whom he can not only draw the portrait, but 
can unreservedly admire the portrait when he has drawn it. In 
painting the great King, his thoughts naturally go back to the 
greatest subject of his earlier portraits. Edward “had all the 
powers of Henry II. without his vices, and he had too that sym- 

thy with the people he ruled, the want of which alone would 

ave robbed the character of Henry II. of the title of greatness.” 
“He was a law-abiding king, one who kept his word.” Yet Mr. 
Stubbs does not fail to mark the spirit of over-legality which was 
the weak point of Edward’s character; he asks, however, in fair- 
ness, that he should be compared with the Kings who went before 
him and who came after him. If so, 
we shall see cause not so much to justify his conduct as to wonder at the 


greatness of his moderation, at the wise and temperate use of the position 
which he had made for himself. 


There is something striking in a history of the reign of Edward 
the First in which there is hardly any mention of Scotland or 
Wales. But this is in truth just as it should be. It is highly 
important to have the strictly English place, the strictly consti- 
tutional place, of Edward thoroughly drawn out, as it is here 
drawn out by Mr. Stubbs. Hallam quite failed to do justice to 
Edward; and, on a smaller scale, the writer of the Annals of 
England shows a special and bitter prejudice against him. On 
the other hand, the sworn panegyrist of dward, the author of the 
Greatest of the Plantagenets, though his books form a useful 
answer to many popular errors and calumnies, certainly goes too 
far the other way, and will hardly allow any merit in any man who 
withstood Edward. Even in Mr. Stubbs’s narrative we do not 
feel quite comfortable over the part where he deals with the Earls 
of Norfolk and Hereford ; we must venture to think that he is a 
little hard upon them. Still we have here the constitutional work of 
Edward, the work which it is hardly an exaggeration to call the com- 
pletion of the English Constitution, traced out in a fulness and with 
a strength such as have never been brought to bear upon it before. 
The great merit of Mr. Stubbs’s treatment of such a subject as 
this is the combined breadth and calmness of the view with which 
he looks at it. With him it is not merely that such or such an 
enactment was made, that such or such a gradual change took place 
in England, in such a year or such a century. In discussing such 
matters, Mr. Stubbs looks backwards and forwards and round 
about. He shows how the state of things at this particular time 
rose out of the state of things in times that went before, and bore 
on the state of things in times which came after. He deals 
primarily with England; but he compares the working of causes 
and their effects ry ae with the working of causes and their 
effects in other countries. He compares the development of the 
representative system under Edward with the development of the 
representative system in France, Spain, and elsewhere, and he 
traces out the causes which made the later history of those 
countries to be so different from that of England. He shows 
how, though the main principles of the Constitution were laid down 
under Edward, yet it was only by a very gradual process that 
every detail was fixed, and that every element in the State finall 

settled down into its proper place. He traces out the gradual wth 
of the two orders of peerage and commons, by what delicate 
steps the barons drew near to the earls and parted off from the 
knights, and how by steps equally delicate the knights drew near 
to the citizens and parted off from the barons. He shows how 
hear we more than once were to having distinct orders of 
merchants and of lawyers; and he works hard at the hardest of all 
branches of his subject, the anomalous position of the clergy in 
their Convocation. Very feeble is the glimmering of light which 
even Mr. Stubbs is able to throw on this darkest of all subjects; 
but it is at least light as far as it goes, in contrast to the blackness 
of darkness in which every one before him has left us. We do 


begin to see, if we have not misunderstood Mr. Stubbs’s meaning, 
that Convocation is strictly an ecclesiastical synod, which became 
clothed with some Parliamentary powers because the clergy obsti- 
nately refused to act in their strictly Parliamentary character of an 
estate of the realm. We cannot, of course, undertake to abridge 
the whole of Mr. Stubbs’s exposition of all these constitutional 

ints ; but we may remark that some of the most valuable things 
in his book come out in the form of small casual remarks, Thus 
he tells us in a note :— 

Many of the lines of distinction which separated the baron from the 

knight, such as relief and other matters of taxation, might have been made 
to separate the earls from the barons, but these points become more promi- 
nent as the ranks of the lords are marked out by new titles, duke, marquess, 
viscount. 
So, again, he remarks that the knights of the shires “formed a 
compact body, which neither the Crown nor the sheriff could 
diminish as they could diminish the number of barons summoned 
or of the representatives of the towns.” This is really a most 
important point. We must, as we remarked in our former article, 
always bear in mind the fluctuating condition of things in these 
times. Some barons were always summoned in their own persons ; 
some towns were always called on to send representatives ; but it 
did not follow that the list of barons so summoned, or of towns so 
called on, would be exactly the same in every Parliament. The 
sheriff was bidden to cause members to be sent by each city and 
borough in his shire, a formula which different sheriffs interpreted 
according to different circumstances; but the shires themselves 
were a fixed number which everybody knew. The barons and the 
towns might fluctuate, but a shire could be no more ~~ ved of its 
representative knights than an earl or a bishop could be deprived 
of his personal summons. Mr. Stubbs strongly brings out the 
great truth that there is in a legal sense no nobility in England, 
and the vast importance of this distinction between England and 
Continental countries :— 

The hereditary summoning of a large proportion of great vassals was a 
middle course between the very limited peerage which in France co-existed 
with an enormous mass of privileged nobility, and the unmanageable, ever 
varying, assembly of the whole mass of feudal tenants as prescribed in 
Magna Carta. 

Another point which Mr. Stubbs brings out, and which he may be 
said to have set at rest, is that the knights of the shire were 
elected in full county court, and not only by the tenants in chief 
of the Crown. He shows how the election of knights of the shire 
for Parliamentary purposes was merely one application of the 
earlier custom of choosing select knights for various local purposes, 
and in these cases it was always the full county court which chose. 

To follow Mr. Stubbs through the whole of his volume would 
be beyond our space. It may be better to confine ourselves to the 
two earlier chapters which deal with the time which has evidently 
been most of a labour of love with the writer, and which is likely 
to be so with his reader. As we ended our former article 
by calling attention to the eloquent, but solemn and almost sad, 
pages which end the whole volume, we will end this article by 
calling attention to the pages, no less eloquent, but this time not 
sad or solemn but brilliant, with which Mr. Stubbs winds up his 
great chapter on the Constitution under Edward the First. The 
policy of Edward is there discussed, and the points of likeness and 
unlikeness between him and the other great royal lawgivers of his 
day are commented on. We see how our Edward rises, not 
only above Alfonso of Castile, but above the Wonder of the 
World, above St. Louis himself. Then comes the survey of 
the baronage, the baronial families, the earls in their own 
game Simon, “the genius, the hero of romance saved by 

is good faith and righteous zeal,” hovering above them all. 
Then comes the action of the clergy in that thirteenth century 
which “is the golden age of English churchmanship.” Mr. 
Stubbs tells us with evident satisfaction that “the age that pro- 
duced among the earls one Simon produced among the bishops 
Stephen Langton, St. Edmund, Grosseteste, and the Cantilupes.” 
He vindicates—yet surely at this time of day it was hardly needful 
to vindicate—the great churchmen of that day from the charge 
of seeking nothing but the selfish aggrandizement of their own 
order. By this time Englishmen have surely learned that men 
like those on Mr. Stubbs’s list had their place alongside of barons 
and commons, almost before barons or commons, in building up 
the freedom and greatness of England. Of the commons, from the 

ights downwards, there is naturally less to say personally. Their 
work we see mainly as the work of masses. The time had hardly 
eh ag for their leaders to stand out alongside of bishops and 
. But we see that they had leaders both in the knightly and 
in the burgher class, and the action of knights and burghers as 
classes stand out in every page of the history of the struggle. The 
harmonious working of all classes of Englishmen in the same cause 
is well brought out in a with which we will wind up our 
notice of the great work before us :— 

It was well that the barons and the bisho 
of reform, and most fortunate that barons and bishops were found to furnish 
such schemes as the people could safely accept. The jealousy of class 
privilege was avoided and personal influences helped to promote a general 
sympathy. The real share of the commons in the reformed and remodelled 
constitution is proved by the success of its working, by the growth of the 
third estate into power and capacity for political action through the disci- 
pline of the parliamentary system; and the growth of the parliamentary 
So is due to the faithful adhesion and the growing intelligence of 


should furnish the schemes 
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TAYLOR’S DRAMATIC POEMS.* 


IR HENRY TAYLOR, though he has always had friends 

a the critics, and indeed commands the sincere respect of 
intellectual readers, has never attained to the position of a popular 
poet and it will be interesting to observe whether the repub- 
ication of his works will have any effect in extending the 
circulation of his writings. The mere popularity of a poet is in 
itself no doubt a very imperfect, and often misleading, test 
of his poetical capacity; otherwise we should have to place 
Mr. Tupper in the first rank of modern bards. At the same 
time it may reasonably be doubted whether any one can be 
reckoned a successful poet whose works, if they have had any- 
thing like a fair chance of attracting attention, do not excite 
that general sympathy which makes them what in the common 
ne is called popular. Whatever may be the fate of Sir Henry 

‘aylor’s poems in the future, it must be admitted that, in spite of 
the honour which is paid to them in certain quarters, they have 
as yet failed to acquire popularity; and it therefore becomes 
an interesting question whether this is due to any defect of public 
taste, or to something wanting in the poems themselves, For our 
own we are disposed to think that the form in which they 
have been cast rather stands in the way of an appreciation of their 
best qualities ; and also that a prejudice has been created against 
them by the dogmatic tone in which they have occasionally 
been praised for merits which do not belong to them. It is 
not every man who is a judge of where his strength lies. The 

dian sometimes yields to the delusion that his chief power 
is in comedy, and comedians have been known to make a similar 
mistake. This is very much what has happened to Sir H. Taylor. 
He has chosen the dramatic form as the favourite vehicle of his 
muse, and he could scarcely have chosen one in which it would 
move less naturally and do less justice to his peculiar genius. 
Philip von Artevelde is called a dramatic romance, Isaac Comnenus 
“a play,” and Edwin the Fair a “drama,” while St. Clement's Eve 
and A Sicilian Summer are left to be classed by the reader 
at his own discretion. All these pieces are cast in the shape 
of plays, with scenes and characters, and raise an expectation 
of that vivid and passionate representation of human nature in 
its external workings, which is supposed to be the special function 
of aplay. If this were not insisted on, and promised by the fashion 
of the works, it would not be looked for, and so fur, therefore, dis- 
appointment would be avoided. There are no doubt dramatic pas- 
F in Von Artevelde, and also in Isaac Comnenus, but, as a rule, 
it is just in this respect that the writer most signally fails. Dra- 
matic effect, if it means anything, must mean, not merely a philo- 
sophical analysis of character, but the exhibition of character as if 
in actual movement and bo ape It is not enough to show by ex- 
planatory talk what sort of a c rT is meant, or what kind of act 
as being performed ; but the reader must be put in the position of 
an eye-witness, who is not merely told, but sees what is happening. 
In order that this may be thoroughly accomplished, attention must 
‘be concentrated on one or more principal figures and lines of inci- 
dent, for the simple reason that to distribute the interest over a 
number of detached or accidentally connected objects is necessarily 
to break it up and dissipate it. Hence a dramatic work in order 
to fulfil its object must contain some strong central idea which 
is carefully kept in view throughout, dominating and colouring 
even those scenes in which it is not directly exposed. 

When we apply these principles to Sir H. Taylor's dramatic 
poems it will be seen at once why their hold on the reader is 
80 feeble notwithstanding the high intellectual qualities which 
characterize them. Von Artevelde was once played for a few 
nights by Macready, but it was from the outset an obvious failure ; 
and none of the other pieces have ever been attempted on the 
stage, though perhaps Isaac Comnenus is, on the whole, less unsuit- 
able for such a use than Von Artevelde. It is true, however, that a 
play may not be fit for theatrical purposes and may yet be 
thoroughly dramatic, although meant only to be read. But Sir 
Henry Taylor does not succeed even here, simply because his treat- 
ment is not sufficiently objective, and the reader is annoyed by 
stage directions which serve only to remind him of the deficiencies 
of the artist. In Von Artevelde we have a picture of a mind 
rather than of a man; his soul is laid bare, and his most secret, 
subtle impulses are subjected to a searching analysis. This is no 
doubt admirable in itself, only it is not dramatic. In a drama 
people expect to see the characters moving about in the flesh, not 
trepanned and dissected on the operating-table for the purposes of 
instruction. 

Isaac Comnenus is, we should say, on the whole, decidedly the 
most — and successful work which Sir H. Taylor has pro- 
duced. The central figure is steadily and consistently portrayed, 
and stands out in bold, clearlines. As a study of character pa 
can be better; but here again, except perhaps in some of the 
earlier scenes, the dramatic element is conspicuously weak. We 
dogg limpses of the shadowy creatures who surround Prince 

, and the Prince himself is too introspective for the stage. 
Edwin the Fair presents a vivid idea of the conflict between the 
monks and the secular power; but though we catch the general 
lights and shadows of the time, there is a want of that clear and 


* Edwin the Fair ; Isaac Comnenus. By Sir Henry Taylor. Henry S. 
King & Uo. 1875. 

A Sicilian Summer ; St. Clement's Eve ; with the Eve of the Conquest, and 
Minor Poems. By Sir H. Taylor. Henry 8. King & Co. 

Philip von Artevelde. A Dramatic Romance. Smith, Elder, & Co. 


well-marked personality which is essential to dramatic effect. 
Edwin and Elgiva, Athulf and Leolf, and even Dunstan himself, 
are rather described than exhibited ; and there is so much over- 
crowding and confusion that individual character is lost. There 
is, however, one part of this so-called drama which indicates 
that the author is not without dramatic instincts, though 
he is apparently unable to give form to them in a sus- 
tained manner. We mean the seventh and eighth scenes, in 
the first of which the members of the Synod, ecclesiastical and 
secular, are seen passing into the chamber, the chief figures being 
touched off in a running commentary by some of the lookers-on, 
while the next scene shows the Synod in hot debate. All this is 
worked out with spirit, and general dramatic animation; and if the 
writer had concentrated his powers on compressing the whole piece 
into half-a-dozen scenes of a similar kind, he might have achieved 
a triumph even on the stage. As it is, however, he sacrifices per- 
sonal interest to general impressions, and we have a sort of hi 
torical panorama rather than a play. What must strike any one 
who studies Sir H. Taylor's writings from this point of view is the 
fluctuating and unequal manner in which he draws his characters. 
They are either elaborated by long soliloquies or descriptions, 
excellent as poetry but unsuitable for the stage, or they are 
shown for a moment in a dim, blurred way, and then suddenly with- 
drawn. In Isaac Comnenus, for instance, the author expends all 
his force on Isaac, and it may even be said on one aspect of 
Isaac’s character, leaving the rest in shadow. No attempt is 
made to do more than just to indicate the tigerish passion of the 
Cesarissa, without making it clear whether it is love or policy 
which moves her, the proud confidence of Isaac’s sister, or the de- 
voted love of his cousin, Nuna. In Ldwin the Fair some good 
characters are utterly thrown away by the hasty, fragmentary 
manner in which they are treated. 

It appears from the preface to the Sicilian Summer that it was 
written with a view, not to repeat the form of the Elizabethan 
comedy, but to revive the romantic and poetic spirit which ani- 
mated it. The poet turned, as he confides to us, with some sense 
of pain from the “ oppressiveness of pure tragedy,” and, on the 
other hand, he found the comedy of manners and repartee too 
narrow and artificial as a representative of human life. His con- 
ception of the highest comedy was that, without losing a pre- 
vailing character of “lightness and sweetness ”—an anticipation 
of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s characteristic worship—it should be in 
turn serious, pathetic, and, still more, “‘ eminently wise.” Hence 
the experiment of A Sicilian Summer, which, however, though full 
of charming passages, cannot be said to be satisfactory trom a 
dramatic point of view. Thestoryisloose and scattered, the characters 
are too numerous and sketchy, and the incidents are often hurried 
on without sufficient preparation or development. There is no 
central idea in the piece, and several plots are mixed up together. 
Wisdom and pleasantry are no doubt there, but the work wants 
the straightforward simplicity and directness of adrama. St. 
Clement's Eve is perhaps less known, or at least less spoken of, than 
his other works, yet it is in some respects one of Sir H. Taylor's 
best. It is a graceful and romantic story, illustrating the dis- 
ordered condition of France under Charles VI. The King suffered 
from intermittent madness, and the affairs of the country were 
practically swayed by his brother, the Duke of Orleans, and his 
uncle, the Duke of Burgundy, between whom there was perpetual 
rivalry and strife. Among other expedients to relieve his affliction 
it was proposed, in accordance with an old tradition, that a virgin 
to whom no sinful thought had ever occurred should cross his 
brow with water from a holy reliquaire. In this instance, how- 
ever, the remedy fails, because the young nun who is chosen to 
apply it has happened to be befriended by the Duke of Orleans, 
and, without knowing who he is, or that he is married, has con- 
ceived an affection for him; and, to appease public clamour at 
the failure, she is condemned to the stake. There is here no 
doubt some of the oppressiveness of tragedy, but the subject is 
certainly not treated in a harrowing manner. Indeed the main 
incident may be said to be subordinated to the general picture of 
the period which the author has in view. 

It is unfortunate that a writer of so much intellectual power and 
literary culture should have so persistently adhered to a form of 
writing which, from what it promises, naturally preduces disa 
pointment. An appreciative reader, however, will find ample 
se gg Oy in the high poetical qualities of Sir H. Taylor's 
works. He has the genius of a philosophical poet, if not the 
especial gift of the dramatist ; and, though he is in some degree 
deficient in the fresh spontaneity of song, this is atoned for by 
matured thoughtfulness, keen insight into character, graceful 
humour, and large and manly eloquence. Any one who is con- 
tent to take these writings as they are, and for what they are 
worth, without caring whether they are dramatic or not, will 
have reason to be abundantly satisfied. He will find the essence 
of history compressed into graphic and vivid verse, a profound 
analysis of human nature and emotion, and much wise philosophy. 
The poem in blank verse called the Eve of the Conquest, in which 
Harold reviews his career on the night before the fatal battle, 
is marked by nobility of thought and chastened vigour of expres- 
sion, and makes one regret that the poet did not adopt more 
— the form of composition in which he is most at home. 

these days of hasty and superficial literature, a special value 
attaches to poems which, if less sparkling than current wares, are 
of richer and more genuine ore. 
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SCOTTISH EPITAPHS AND INSCRIPTIONS.* 


HURCHYARDS, tombstones, and the tales they tell, cast a 
never-failing spell over minds of a reflective and melancholy 
cast. They furnish perpetual themes to the moralist and the poet, 
and have inspired a style of literature quite their own, of which 
Meditations among the Tombs and Gray's Elegy are at once, though 
in widely different ways, the masterpieces and the t But 
even less celebrated persons than Hervey and Gray find a certain 
melancholy pleasure in strolling through a churchyard or ceme- 
pe and making themselves acquainted with the names, ages, 
and special virtues of persons to whose existence during life they 
were quite indifferent. The craving for gossip inborn in every 
human mind finds food in each commonplace detail, while vanity 
suggests that virtues and gifts of which we are at present quite 
unconscious may one day be thus made patent to the world by our 
admiring and sorrowing survivors. The same sort of interest, 
though in a less degree, we feel in turning over the leaves of a 
printed collection of epitaphs. It is like looking through a friend’s 
album, where we are brought face to face with strangers on every 
ge. Yet we cannot get rid of the notion that the originals of 
oth epitaphs and photographs were probably strikingly unlike 
their pictured or lettered semblances. Mr. Jervise’s book, however, 
is no mere barren collection of epitaphs. It contains also many 
topographical and archeological notes, of which we need only say 
that they are as interesting as the reputation of the writer, and his 
thorough knowledge of the antiquities and local history of the dis- 
trict here treated of, would lead us to expect. It was intended in 
the first place to be a reprint of a series of articles which appeared 
in the Montrose Standard. To these Mr. Jervise has, however, 
added corrections and additions, and many curious particulars 
concerning several well-known families; these have been chiefly 
obtained from the hitherto unpublished papers of the Panmure 
family. 

The epitaphs and nemigtinen, which are the main features of 
the book, are comparatively modern in date, and range over the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. Mr. Jervise does 
not enter into the vexed question of the meaning of the symbols on 
the sculptured standing stones, or of the Ogham inscriptions found 
on some of them. Setting these aside, the oldest inscribed stone 
which he has found is a slab in the church at Insch, on which is a 
cross, and in Irish characters the words “ sf« Orate . pro . anima . 
radulfi: sacerdotis.” Asa certain Radulph, chaplain to the Bishop 
of Aberdeen, witnessed a grant of land to the monks of Melrose 
somewhere about the year 1172, he may very seg sd be the priest 
here commemorated. If so, the stone must date from the twelfth 
century, and is one of the oldest of the kind to be found in 
Scotland. No other inscription in Mr. Jervise's collection can 
lay claim to such antiquity. The next in order of age are on 
the monuments of the Hays and Montifixes at —— 
which Mr. Jervise ascribes to the fourteenth century. But, as Mr. 
Jervise himself draws the reader’s attention to these and other 
monuments of special interest in the preface, we need not dwell 
further upon them. 

The punning and humorous epitaphs retailed by would-be wits 
along with good stories and repartees will be sought for in vain 
in this collection. The Scotch national feeling as to the sanctit 
of all the adjuncts of death is far too strong to encourage suc 
ill-timed jesting. The churchyard which contains the ashes 
of their ancestors is to them in a twofold sense hallowed ground, 
and the Jews themselves could not cling with a more super- 
stitious reverence to the custom of having family bury-places. 
Even the very poor will bring the bodies of their kindred 
great distances that they may be gathered to their fore- 
fathers. We have known instances of the “Scot abroad” who 
carried about with him a handful of earth from the family bury- 
ground to the intent that wherever he died it might be sprinkled 
on his coffin, With a people to whom the idea of death is at once 
so familiar and so sacred, anything like a joke upon a “ head- 
stane” would be looked on as profane. Still the inscriptions to 
their relations not unfrequently provoke a smile from their very 
solemnity, long words and hard to be understood being as much in 
favour on tombstones as in sermons. ‘“ Here lies the mortal re- 
mains of as much as could die” is a very favourite formula in most 
churchyards, although we have not met with it in Mr. Jeryise’s 
book. This reverent spirit, however, is shown only towards the 
“ vaird,” and does not extend to the inside of the church, for nearly 
all the racy anecdotes of which every district of Scotland has an 
endless store centre round the pulpit and the minister. Mr. Jervise 
enlivens his pages with some of the best of theirsort. He tells us 
how, when the bell of Mary Kirk was cracked by Cumberland’s 
soldiers, the precentor in the middle of the service handed a slip 
of paper to the minister, who unsuspectingly gave out that “ the 
prayers of the congregation were requested for Mary Bell in great 
distress.” Still better is the story of the old minister who took a 
fearful revenge on one of his heritors who had spoken of him as 
too infirm for the parish. The very next Sunday he preached 
“two turns of the hour-glass,” and was beginning a third when 
the offender rose to go. “ Will ye say noo, Tilwilly, that I 
canna insist?” (Anglicé preach), shouted the old man after him 
as he left the church. 

But the minister was not always allowed to have his say without 


* Epitaphsand Inscriptions from Burial Grounds and old Buildings in the 
North-East of Scotland. By Andrew Jervise, F.S.A. Scot. Edinburgh: 
Edmonston & Douglas. 1875. 


protest, if it happened that he and his flock were not of like mind. 
One Royalist divine, who during “the Forty-five” was prayi 
“that the rebels might be scattered like mist upon the mountains, 
was stopped by the laird’s wife, who started up and shook her fist 
at him, calling out, “‘ Will ye say that, and my Charlie amang 
them?” What the state of feeling between Highlanders and Low- 
landers in the beginning of the last century was, we gather from the 
account of the death of Michael Dunbar in 1722. Michael had been 
captain of his parish and the head of the league, offensive and 
defensive, against the Caterans :— 

When upon his death-bed, Mr. Miln, the parish minister, paid him a 
visit ; and, while exhorting Michael upon the rough life he had led, and 
that he had much need to repent of his sins, Michael replied —* Repent o” 
my sins! What the deevil cou’d I doe whan thae Heelan’ thieves cam’ doun 
to take awa’ our nowt?” “Ah, but Michael,” said the parson, “ that'll 
a’ stand against them at the day o’ Judgment.” “Weel, weel,” quo” 
Michael, “ilka chiel’ ’ll get’s ainthen!” And, grasping a dirk which lay 
beside him in the bed, he exclaimed, to the terror of the minister, who, it is 
said, made a quick retreat—* That’s the hand, an’ that’s the dirk that loot 
oot fifteen sauls o’ them a’ in ae nicht!” 

Yet this man was a Romanist and a staunch supporter of the 
Stuarts, and, had he lived long enongh, would have been “ out” in 
“the Forty-five” fighting side by side with those very Caterans, 

From the Panmure papers Mr. Jervise gives some very curious 
letters, interesting from the light which they throw on the social state 
of the country in the seventeenth century. There is also an inventory 
of the “ furnishings ” supplied to the young Earl of Kinghorn when 
a student at St. Andrews. “ The turkie carpet,” “ velvet cusshens,” 
“imbroudered velvet courtaines,” and other articles enumerated, 
show that all Scotch students did not, even at that early 
date, cultivate Greek upon a little oatmeal. More curious 
still is the account of the expenses incurred at the funeral of Miss 
Arbuthnott of Findourie, in 1704. The funeral must have been 
one of the most fashionable of the day, and the amount of money 
spent in flesh and fowl, ale and wine, plum-cakes, sweetmeats and 
spices, shows how much eating and drinking the mourners re- 

uired to enable them to support the burden of their grief. Indeed 
the long list of delicacies provided at once suggests that only a 
change of name was needed to make the “ funeral baked meats” very 
fitly “furnish forth a marriage table.” If such entertainment 
was common at funerals, we cannot wonder at such stories as the 
one Mr. Jervise gives of a funeral which had reached the ehurch- 
yard before it was found out that the coffin had been left at 

ome. The poor woman who thus almost missed being buried 
had been the victim of a mishap somewhat of the same sort on her 
wedding-day, when the bridegroom brought her home on a 
pillion after the fashion of those times :— 

When the bridegroom arrived at his house, he called to the friends, who 
had assembled to welcome the pair home—* Tak’ doun the gudewife, sirs!”” 
“ There’s nae gudewife here ! ” was the reply, to which the bridegroom, afier a 
short pause, answered—* I’ll wager yon was her ’at gaed kloit i’ the burn o” 
Aul’ Rayne!” Messengers were despatched in search of the lost bride, 
who was found in a house, near the scene of the disaster, drying her gar- 
ments by the side of “a blazin’ ingle!” 

As the district over which Mr. Jervise in the present 
volume was the stronghold of episcopacy, we have the sufferings 
of the episcopal ministers after the “troubles” brought out in 
strong relief. The fortitude with which the clergy of that 
persecuted Church endured their trials was truly heroic, though it 
1s to be hoped that not many of them showed their martial spirit 
in the same way as Mr. Troup, of Muchalls, who, when arrested 
for reading the service in defiance of the prohibitory Act, took his 

ipes with him, and marched to prison, playing ‘“ O’er the 
Water to Charlie” as he went. But Mr. Jervise does full justice 
to all denominations, and we find in his the epitaphs of 
the martyrs of Dunottar, and of the Apologist for the Quakers, as 
well as those of Romanists and Episcopalians. What sect he 
himself belongs to we are at a loss to determine, when we find 
him writing, with reference to an extract from a baptismal 
register, that this 
is a noticeable instance of the curious custom which prevailed in Scotland 
during Episcopal, and even in later times, of —y, godfathers and god- 
mothers present at baptisms, who bore the same Christian name as was 
confe: upon the child. 
We can assure Mr. Jervise that this curious custom may still be 
witnessed daily in every Christian country. 

Mr. Jervise be lighted on a curious prophecy, which he quotes. 
in connexion with the Tait family monuments. It was written by 
oe Burbage in 1601, and is certainly literally fulfilled in our 
own day :— 

y A Scot our King? The limping State 

‘That day must need a crutch. 

What next? In time a Scot will prate 
As Primate of our Church. 7 

When such shall be, why then you'll see, 

Saxon down throug! London 

Shall burrow under ground. nasi 

We cannot part from Mr. Jervise without ing a h 
that he may be induced to publish the rest of bis collection of 
oes of which he tells us the present volume contains less 

a fourth. At the cost of much labour he has here given us a 
book which is at once interesting to the historian and to the anti- 
quary, and is likely to be extremely useful to all persons interested 
in family history, as a help ae the history of colla- 
teral relations whom they have lost sight o 
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THE CHRONICLE OF SIR HARRY EARLSLEIGH, BART.* 


HERE is one characteristic which is in some sort common to 
the many varieties of novels that cumber our tables in these 
days, and that is want of simplicity. The writers of fiction, whose 
name is legion, seem all to agree with the most popular playwright 
of modern France, that the time for turning the inventive faculties 
to so trivial a p as that of recreation is past. It is no longer 
the novelist’s mission to give relaxation to tired brains; he deems 
it rather his business to stir his readers: to fresh efforts of thought, 
either in following involved analyses of character or in making a 
way through a maze of bad grammar, according to his calibre. In 
the many cases where merely bad writing is a stumbling-block 
to readers, it may be that the trouble given to them is uninten- 
tional, but the effect of finding a work of labour where one hoped 
for a solace from care is the same whether the book is over- 
weighted with purpose or entirely destitute of thought. The 
anonymous writer of Sir Harry Earlsleigh has been singularly un- 
happy in combining an evident moral purpose with an equally 
evident want of the commonest requirements of a novelist. The 
book aims at showing that it would be an excellent thing if mar- 
riage witha d wite’s sister were rendered legal ; and it is 
no doubt possible to find some amusement, though hardly of the 
kind intended, in the means by which it is attempted to convey 
this moral lesson. 

The writer has been lavish in the matter of lively incident 
wherewith to attract the reader’s attention to the graver questions 
which he is to consider. In the first chapter there isa hairbreadth 
escape from death threatened by fiery and unmanageable steeds, 
which reminds one of a like incident in Lewis Arundel. In the 
third there is an encounter with an angry bull, followed by 
one with two yet more angry dogs. The fourth, which contains a 
daring leap on a dangerous horse over a closed gate, recalls the 
adventures of Charles O'Malley and other heroes of Lever, in whose 
works the author seems to be particularly well read. In the 
eighth we have a rescue of the heroine from the dangers of drown- 
ing, and in the tenth a severe fall punishes the hero for trying to 
gather a fern for her from an insecure piece of rock. All these 
adventures, which take place in the first volume, are mere excres- 
cences ona _ which is as striking and original as they are. A 
— to the novel represents a wife dying in the presence of her 

usband and her sister, of whom these words are written:—‘ Is 
that an angel’s face? she is not an angel; but if chastity, if virtue, 
if intense affection, go for aught, she is not far from being an 
angel, And very shortly she will perform an act of self-devotion 
which, placed in her place, an archangel could not excel.” We 
are presently told what this act of self-devotion is. It consists in 
yielding to a request made by the dying wife, “a request as 
natural as woman can make to woman, a sacrifice as great as 
soul can ask of soul.” This request which is so natural is that 
the surviving sister should marry the widower, and be a mother 
to his orphan child. Cases have, we believe, been known of women 
taking care of their sisters’ children without marrying their 
sisters’ husbands; but in this particular instance no such way 
out of the difficulty occurs to the people concerned ; and the result, 
which we cannot but deplore, of this “sacrifice” being demanded 
and made, was that it became possible to write the Chronicle of 
Sir Harry Earlsleigh, Bart. 

This young man appears in the first chapter of the novel when 
the prologue is over, as Mr. Earlsleigh, a barrister, who, in language 
which seems meant to be humorous, tells an imaginary person, 
whom heconstantly addresses as “Sir,” how hot he was on a 
summer evening in the Temple, and how he received a letter from 
an old friend, a landowner at Killarney. This letter begins with 
a phrase from which one may guess pretty clearly that the novel 
is the work of a woman’s pen. ‘ What in the name of mystery 
have you been doing with that dear old self of yours for the last 
twelve months?” There is no reason why women should not 
write novels. It has been said, in the main with truth, that this 
is the one branch of art in which they have excelled. But there 
is every reason why, in the first place, they should learn that the 
art of writing does not come by nature as the practice of domestic 
duties does ; and in the second, that if they must write novels, they 
should deal with matters of which they have some actual or acquired 
experience. Such considerationsas these haveapparently not troubled 
the writer of this particular novel. Its hero accepts the invitation 
given to him in the letter just quoted to go and stay with his old 
friend Seymour at Killarney, and there the remarkable adventures 
of which we have spoken befall him. He meets there a Miss 
Harcourt, who is the other principal figure in these perils. After 
the first of them—the upset of a carriage—which occurs im- 
mediately after their first meeting, he, after he has been employed 
in “ disengaging her robe from the vehicle,” and has taken her out 
of the car, “ could not forbear pressing the dear girl to his heart 
for one short moment.” In the course of his next adventure, with 
the angry bull, he says to her, “I shall always be delighted to 
afford Miss Harcourt amusement, even if it be at the risk of being 
gored to death by an infuriated bullock”; and the same tone of 
light and graceful gallantry is kept up between them for some 
time. A little while after this, Mr. Earlsleigh is bitten by a dog, 
when, in order to bandage the wound, “with a gentleness that 
‘was most truly womanly, the dear girl rolled up the sleeves of my 
tattered coat and shirt. A bright blush overspread her beautiful face 


as she disclosed my somewhat muscular arm.” This isan unusually 
favourable specimen of the love-making carried on in the book, in 
the course of which it may be noted that the heroine is in the habit 
of addressing the hero by his surname alone. Things would probably 
have gone on happily enough but that the hero’s cousin, Sir Alfred 
Earlsleigh, an aristocratic villain of the transpontine type, appears 
on the scene, and immediately devotes himself to compassing every- 
body’s ruin. He first attempts to kill his cousin, and then, when his 
intended victim attempts to interfere between him and a peasant 
girl, threatens him with “crushing damning humiliation.” This threat 
receives additional point from an old crone in whose hut the hero 
and heroine take shelter during a storm, and who curses them both 
with great vigour, prophesying to the hero, whom she addresses as 
“boy,” that the worm row feeding on his happiness will eat its 
way slowly to his heart, after which, by some hitherto unknown 
process, his heart is to turn to stone. This incident, which again 
recalls Mr. Lever’s novels, makes such an impression on Mr, Earls- 
leigh, that, having been employed till then in making desperate 
love to Miss Harcourt, he immediately asks her to forget him. His 
subsequent explanation of this conduct, which is due to his sud- 
denly remembering the misfortune of his birth, has the merit of 
being remarkably plainspoken. Unluckily, during his period of 
forgetfulness, Mr. Earlsleigh has drawn his coat-of-arms in an 
album on Seymour's drawing-room table, and this gives an oppor- 
tunity for the “crushing damning humiliation” with which Sir 
Alfred has threatened him. Sir Alfred observes that there is an 
omission in the shield, and on Earlsleigh saying with singular 
denseness, “ I must confess I fail to perceive to what you allude,” 
replies, “ I will show you ” :— 

So saying, he drew a small and elegantly-jewelled pencilcase from his 
pocket, and with a bold hand began some alteration of the shield which I 
could not see, remarking while he did so, “A distinction so remarkable 
should scarcely be left out, good coz.” 

Wondering to what distinction he could allude in a tone so bitterly sar- 
castic I did not answer. I had not long to wait, for almost immediately 
after his pencil had touched the paper he handed the book back for our in- 
spection, remarking as he did so, * I think, good coz, I would advise you to 
change the motto also, for, with that appendage, it is slightly anomalous.” 

As my eyes fell upon the book the blood rushed to my face; every vein I 
had seemed bursting, and with hands clenched, and bosom heaving as 
though from some great exertion, I gasped for breath. There, drawn 
diagonally across the face of the escutcheon, was a broad, deeply-pencilled 
line, a sign in heraldry known as “The Baton Sinister,’ the mark of ille- 
gitimacy, the badge of shame. 

The result of Sir Alfred’s pleasantry is that his “ good coz” 
nearly strangles him, and then, having beaten him with a whip, 
runs out into the fields and faints, after which he makes his way 
back to London, where yet more adventures await him. He gets 
the reputation of having ruined the peasant girl whom he has tried 
to save from his cousin, and, having taken no steps to clear him- 
self from the charge, is greatly surprised at finding himself cut by 
his old friends. He becomes a successful advocate by one of those 
happy chances which more frequently occur to brietiess barristers 
in novels than in real life. The reader is treated to an account of 
a debate in the House of Commons on the question of marriage 
with a deceased wife's sister which no doubt resembles some real 
debates in its extraordinary dulness. It is perhaps needless to say 
that at the end virtue, in the person of the hero, is rewarded ; but 
the way in which this is brought about is peculiar. It consists of 
proof being forthcoming that his father’s first marriage was void, 
and that he is therefore a legitimate son. The writer has attempted 
to relieve this singularly unpleasant and silly story with what are 
intended to be humorous passages. These in great measure consist 
of old stories gathered from various sources and spoilt in the 
telling. One of them is a reduction to the imbecile of a really 
funny anecdote of an electioneering trick told by Lever in Charles 
O'Malley. Another is a long drawn-out and ill-managed version 
of an incident, which in itself has no great merit, to be found in 
a novel by Cockton, called Sylvester Sound. Of those stories which 
seem to owe their existence to the writer it is enough to say that 
their feebleness is matched by their vulgarity. 


OLD DERBY CHINA.* 


7 author of this book has the great advantage of being 
himself a china-painter by profession. He is consequently 
an authority upon the subject of glazes, marks, imitations, paste, and 
firing, and writes from the point of view ofan adept as well as that 
of a collector. Notwithstanding Mr. Haslem’s careful researches, the 
early history of Derby china stillremains very incomplete. What is 
known on the subject is chiefly derived from the recollections of the 
late Samuel Key, whoin1785 was apprenticed to William Duesbury, 
the founder of the manufactory. ‘lhe works had then probably 
been in existence about thirty years. At that time ceramic art 
had attained a high point of excellence on the Continent. The 
Furstenburg manufactory had been established, and at Florence 
the beautiful specimens of Doccia ware had attracted much atten- 
tion. The celebrated Capo di Monti china was gaining a well- 
deserved reputation under the patronage of Charles III., and much 
fine porcelain was produced in France, although the royal esta- 
blishment of Sévres had not yet been founded. William Duesbury 
Was an energetic man, and made rapid progress in his works. He 
bought up the “ plant ” at Chelsea and at Bow, when the manufac- 
tories there were discontinued, and transferred some of the best 


* The Chronicle of Sir Harry Earlsleigh, Burt. 3 vols. London: 


* The Old Derby China Factory; the Workmen and their Productions 
By John Haslem. London: George Bell & Sons. 
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hands to Derby. He seems to have spared no trouble or expense 
to procure good modellers, designers, and painters. In 1773 he 
opened a depét in London at 1 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 
and in the same year published a catalogue in which are enumerated 
two hundred different articles, some of them useful and some 
ornamental, We find mention made of “choice biscuit groups and 
figures in a grotesque style,” of “ _—_ of Mazarine blue and gold 
Chelsea jars,” as well as of horns, altars, tripods, and cats. Boswell 
tells of a visit which he and Dr. Johnson hee to the factory in 1777. 
They were delighted with what they saw both in the moulding 
and painting rooms, but Johnson complains that the china, 
ree very beautiful, was too dear, for it cost its weight in silver. 
At the present day the pieces he saw would bring their weight in 
gold, if they could be identified. William Duesbury died in 1786, 
and his son, who was also named William, reigned in his stead. 
The second Duesbury inherited much of his father's talent and 
industry; but his health was not equal to the strain of super- 
intending so large an undertaking, and he was obliged to seek for 
a working partner. This he found in Michael Kean, who seems 
to have been a very successful miniature-painter. He was an 
Irishman, but had come to London, and there found plenty of 
employment. In some ways the partnership did not turn out well, 
as family feuds arose out of it, and in 1797 Duesbury died, leaving 
a son William, who, being only ten years old, was incapable of taking 
part {in the affairs of the firm. Michael Kean, who is credited 
with the invention of the celebrated “ biscuit body,” married 
the widow, and the works were carried on for some years under 
the name of Duesbury and Kean. William the third did not 
inherit his father and grandfather's tastes, and, although he was 
a clever landscape-painter, and discovered the use of baryta as a 
substitute for white lead, he never took to the business of porcelain- 
making. When he was three-and-twenty the works were sold to 
Robert Bloor, who, besides certain annuities to the family of the 
late proprietor, agreed to give 5,000/. in instalments. The new 
owner had not the technical knowledge or artistic talent of his 
redecessors ; but he determined to make money. The patterns 
e more gaudy, and large quantities of ornaments were made 
in imitation of Japanese designs. A t number of pieces 
which had been put aside as imperfect were brought into the 
market, and sold by auction, The novelty of the thing took, 
and they realized prices, in some cases more than would 
have been charged at the manufactory for similar specimens in 
perfect condition. After working incessantly for about seventeen 
ears, Bloor became deranged, and then for twenty years the 
usiness was carried on by a manager; but it was finally given up 
in 1848, and the plant removed to the Staffordshire Potteries. 

Mr. Haslem has taken up the greater part of his book with 
biographies of the different artists who were employed in de- 
signing and painting the china. Many of them are extremely 
interesting, for a certain singularity of temperament seems to have 
been not uncommon, and several of these men were remarkable in 
their own way. Billingsley was perhaps on the whole the most 
skilful designer of groups of flowers, and he was certainly un- 
rivalled in the painting of roses, which he executed in a way 

uliarly his own. There was some mystery about his life, and 
Sgn. the name of Beeley for about twenty years. His 
great talent never enriched him, and he had many domestic 
sorrows, amongst others the loss of both his daughters in the same 
year, He worked at Derby from 1774 until 1796, when he 
entered into partnership with Mr, John Coke, and started the 
Pinxton works. Then we find him superintending the porcelain 
at Nantgarw, now so much prized, and afterwards at Coalport, Wor- 
cester, Chelsea, and other places. He does not seem to have done 
much painting after he left Derby, but was mainly occupied in over- 
seeing others. His style was correct and delicate in drawing and 
ee and sweet in colour, but he was never satisfied with anything 

e did, and always saw before him an ideal to which, with all 

his efforts, he never attained. But William Pegg, the man who re- 
placed him at Derby, was a still more remarkable person. He was 
the son of a gardener, and evidently a lover of natural beauty. 
Asa child of eleven he had listened to Wesley, who was then 
eighty-three. His father brought him up in the most gloomy 
Calvinism, and could afford him but a very meagre education. At 
ten he went to work in the pottery, and at sixteen was toiling 
fifteen hours a day at china-painting, and trying to improve his 
mind and com poetry in the few spare hours he could snatch 
from his busy days and tired nights. His mind was a morbidly 
religious one, and in after years he chronicles his regrets that his 
youth had not been better employed :— 

Worship, of whatever kind, 

Oft was banished from my mind. 

Then I broke my old connexions, 

Placed on drawing my affections ; 

Dedicated all my powers 

To the arts in leisure hours ; 

And in times of relaxation 

Painting still engross'd my passion. 
Many were the vicissitudes in the forms of his belief. He left the 
Calvinists to turn Baptist, and afterwards became a strict Quaker, 
but in all these changes he remained a God-fearing and con- 
scientious man. After having spent about five years at Derby and 
there executed some beautiful work, he became convinced that his 

rofession was a sinful one. In reading Foxe’s Book of Doctrinals 

e came upon in which the commands given to the 
Jews in the to chapter of Deuteronomy are spoken of, and it 
appeared to him that it conclusively proved that it is forbidden to 


Christians to make the likeness of anything in heaven or earth, or 
under the earth. He burned all his drawings except a few 
flower pieces, committed even Watts’s hymns and psalms to the 
fire, considering them to be “engines of will-worship,” and 
then betook himself to the business of making stockings. But even 
that apparently harmless employment brought no peace to his 
sensitive soul, and he complains :— 

I was employed in making neat silk stocki but I felt uneasie at that 
kind of aa. because the hose were more for show than use. I often 
blush’d with guilt when I reflected on it, considering that I was as much 
wrong in that kind of work as in painting china. But I gave it up and 
took to cotton-work, in that I was more easy, but I had to put some orna- 
ments (for what was called clocks) in the cotton hose, that gave me un- 
easiness, but I prevailed on my employers to let me make the stockings 
without the clocks, and that gave me relief. 


Unfortunately stocking-making was at best but very poorly paid, 
and the cotton oe which William Pegg could alone conscientiously 
make brought him but starvation wages. His mother, who had 
been accustomed to be supported in comfort on the fruits of his 
china-painting, rebelled, and led her poor son a dreadful life. In 
1806 he determined to go and see London, and walked there all 
the way. He was delighted, and calls it a “ paradisiacal ” place. 
Kensington Gardens particularly charmed him, for there, he 
says, “ One may enjoy such retirement without being interrupted 
with the foolish and unmeaning expressions of ‘ How do you 
do?’ ‘Good morning!’ ‘ Good night!’ &c.” The visit seems to 
have been as inexpensive as it was pleasant, for Pegg only 
spent two pounds during the twenty-one days he remained 
in town. But the expedition appears to have again unsettled 
his mind, and when he returned to Hinckley he tried several 
ways of bettering his condition. First, he employed people 
to work for him in the stocking trade, but they cheated him and 
stole his cotton. Next, he set up a school in which he taught 
reading, writing, and spelling for the sum of tHreepence halfpenny 
for each upil per week; but even this he was not paid, and he 
says, “I have not less than thirty names on my list, but half of 
them do not attend regularly, and the other half do not come at 
all.” After this he sutfered from another season of great mental 
depression and well nigh despair. Death became more desirable 
than life, and the bufletings of Satan were almost more than he 
could bear. For a year or two longer he struggled with poverty, 
mental anguish, the coldness of friends, and the reproaches of his 
mother. At last his views modified a little, and he determined to 
return to his old work at Derby. But his drawings had been burnt, 
his hand had lost its cunning, and his health was impaired by 
semi-starvation. After losing twelve of the best years of his life, 
he had to begin anew without hope, youth, or peace of mind. He 
married, but neither did this bring him happiness; and no sooner 
was he again getting on well than doubts began to assail his mind 
as they had formerly done. His wife was now a thorn in his 
flesh, as his mother had been, and could not any better understand 
his scruples, His eyesight to fail, and finally in 1820 he 
for ever relinquished the profession in which he was so well 
calculated to succeed. The miserable pair set up a small huckster 
shop, and struggled on through many years of poverty, and some- 
times of absolute want. William Pegg did not die until 1851, aged 
seventy-six years; he had no children. As a painter of flowers he 
was unsurpassed. A specimen of his work may be seen on a large 
oval-shaped soup tureen now in the Geological Museum. Perhaps the 
fact of his having been brought up amongst flowers enabled him to 
give to his designs thesimple and natural grace for which they 
were remarkable. One day when taking a walk on the Nun’s Green 
he saw a thistle which took his fancy and of which he made a care- 
ful drawing. This he afterwards reproduced in a plate which 
was kept at the Derby manufactory until it closed, as a model 
of masterly design and execution. This plate was to be seen at 
South Kensington last year, but it was in a very battered 
condition, from constant use in the painting room. William 
Pegg was likewise very successful in fis rendering of autumn 
foliage, and his colouring was singularly delicate and true; his 
feathers and insects were also much admired from the firm 
free way in which they were handled. 

There is one chapter in this pleasant book which we can- 
not recommend to collectors. It will give them indigestion, 
and destroy their happy confidence in those precious marked 
specimens of which they are so proud. It is the one on 
imitations and marks, irom which it seems that only a 
china-maker ought to be a china collector, for he alone can 
detect the clever impositions now so common. Mr. Haslem tells 
how, two years ago, he saw in a shop in London a tea service 
painted with landscapes and small insects. The ware itself was 
Old Derby, and had the conventional mark in red, but the painting 
had been done quite lately, and the pieces bore proof of recent re- 
firing. large price was asked for this coarse and slovenly 
attempt at deception. Mr. Haslem also tells how he once painted 
some miniatures in the style of Petitot, and afterwards saw them 
exhibited at South Kensington as being genuine examples of that 
artist's work. ‘There is scarcely any china for which a large price 
is offered that is not imitated so as to deceive any one except a 
person who thoroughly understands the subject of pottery and porce- 
jain, It is not possible here to follow Mr. Haslem through all the 
intricacies of marks and imitation marks, or to go into the subject 
of the prices given for pieces of china when they were made and 
when they had acquired the factitious value of rarity. We need 
only say that those who want information on the subject will find 
it in this book, as well as a great many details about the different 
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methods of gilding, firing, modelling, and colouring practised 
in the manufactory at Derby. 

The workmen were as a rule Liberals, so much so that 
when in 1813 the “True Blue” club of the town wanted a 
handsome jug made, they would not employ such “a set of 
radicals,” but sent to the rival manufactory of Worcester. This 
je was exhibited at Derby in 1870, but is of more value 

istorically than as a specimen of ceramic art. After the passing 
of the Reform Bill the workmen clubbed together to present 
a pair of fine royal purple jars decorated with views of Wind- 
sor Castle to William IYV., as a “testimony of their affection and 
loyalty.” But although the vases were made and the inscription 
written, they were never presented, His Majesty's Ministers deem- 
~ them to be an expression of political sentiment. They were 
sold, and the money was returned to the men. A portion of one of 
them may now be seen at the Geological Museum. The chromo- 
lithographs from Old Derby pattern-books are very good, and will 
be of interest to those who already possess specimens of the ware. 
The book coneludes with an excellent index. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


N The American State* Mr. Dix has elaborated a paradox 

- which may perhaps find some believers among a certain class 
of lnglish admirers of democracy. There are those who know 
enough of American constitutional law to be aware that the State, 
and not the Union, is actually and legally the fountain of autho- 
rity, and the possessor of immediate and practical sovereignty, 
but who from strong party feeling refuse to accept the logical 
consequences of this fact. They will not admit that the inter- 
ference of the North with slavery, and its determination to 
compel the seceding States to submit to Federal authority 
and to treat their citizens as rebels, were aggressions pure 
and simple, aggravated by distinct violations of public faith. 
But few of the admirers of Northern institutions have taken 
the trouble to acquaint themselves with the real bearing and 
history of the American Constitution; and those who have 
not will be dismayed and repelled by Mr. Dix’s clear admission 
that it is a Federal, and not a national, bond. Americans who 


will welcome his vigorous assertion of American nationality will | 


be still more revolted by this confession ; for they know that 
the Union exists only in virtue of the acceptance of the 
Constitution by the several States which were in existence when it 
was framed, and cannot venture to rest their claim to be a nation 
on the repudiation of the very bond which holds them together. 
Mr. Dix’s theory is that the colonies were a nation before the 
War of Independence, that they waged that war as a nation, and 
that they were recognized as a nation and not as a Confederacy. 
Yet no one who reads the story of Washington's difficulties, of 
the independent action and perverse disloyalty to the common 
cause of many of the States under the original Confederacy, and 
of the impotence of Congress, can fail to see that the Thirteen 
States were less closely united than the German Bund before 1866. 
The history ot the struggle clearly shows that each colony or State 
acted as a single aud sovereign Power. The treaty which termi- 
nated the war did not recognize the Union as a sovereign Power, 
but the United States as thirteen sovereign States, each of which 
was named as such, the Union being a matter of arrangement 
among themselves with which we had no concern. And when the 
Confederacy was dissolved by the secession of the States which 
formed the new Union, the sovereign and independent character of 
the States was distinctly acknowledged by the clause providing that 
the new Constitution should take etfect as soon as nine States had 
agreed to it, but only as between those nine, the other four being 
left outside as long as they pleased in absolute isolation. Two 
States did so remain outside for some time. Mr. Dix has misre- 
uted history, therefore, and could not-have ventured to present 

is theory without directly mis-stating the form of the treaty which 
recognized the Thirteen States. But his interpretation of the Con- 
stitution is frank and honest, and is well worth the attention of the 
English believers in that “ national” doctrine which he upholds; 
especially as he shows—what many writers on this side of the 
water have repeatedly pointed out in vain—that the theory of 
State sovereignty was held not in the South only, but in the 
North also, by an overwhelming majority, and was asserted in turn 
by all parties, and not least by that Republican faction which only 
became Unionist when the Union became a convenient plea for 
waging war on the South. It follows that the only “rebels” in 
the South were the Unionists of Western Virginia and Kastern 
Tennessee ; that, whether or not, Virginia and her sister States had 
a right to secede, they had, according to the Constitution and the 
invariable traditions of the people of both sections, a paramount 
claim to the allegiance of their citizens, as the King of Prussia 
had to the obedience of his subjects when he revolted from and 

war upon the German Bund. 
an Horne’s History of the Army of the Cumberland +, though 


* The American State and American Statesmen. By William Giles Dix. 
Boston : Estes & Lauriat. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 

+ History of the Army of the Cumberland ; its Organizatiun, Campaign 
and Battles. Written at the request of Malee- General George H. I on 
chiefly from his private Military Journal and other Documents furnished by 
him. By Thomas B. Van Horne, U.S.A. Illustrated with Campaign and 
Battle Maps. Compiled by Edward Ruger, late Superintendent opo- 
graphical Engineer Office, Headquarters Department of the Cumberland. 
= and Atlas. Cincinnati: Clarke & Co. London: Lockwood & Co. 
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disfigured by the usual misrepresentations of Southern members 
and the usual libels on Southern generals and statesmen, is a 
valuable contribution to the military history of the Civil 
War; and its interest and the convenience of its readers are 
greatly promoted by the collection, in a thin additional 
volume, of all the plans and maps needed to illustrate the 
operations described in the text. The army of the Cumber- 
land formed a very important part of the Western forces of the 
Union ; and though its own separate operations were of minor con- 
sequence, it was included in the greater army which, under the 
command of Grant, drove the Confederates from Kentucky, 
captured Fort Donnelson and Island Number 10, gained the 
fruits, if not the honour, of victory at Sniloh, and gave a death- 
blow to the Southern cause by the capture of Vicksburg; and 
which afterwards, under Sherman, broke up the“ shell of the Con- 
federacy” and prevented the possibility of maintaining the 
contest after the fall of Richmond. It is a pity that the generally 
accepted history of such a force should give currency to a 
wanton calumny on the unfortunate chief of the Confederates. 
Every one, unless we are to except the author, knows that the 
motive of Mr. Davis in quitting the army of General Johnstone, 
where he would have been protected by the capitulation, was not 
personal but public; that he thought it possible to make head 
against the enemy beyond the Mississippi, and to extort terms for 
his country, if not to prolong the struggle. We should have 
thought it impossible that party spite should at this date have 
deliberately suppressed this obvious and notorious explanation, and 
represented Mr. Davis's flight as directed simply to procure his own 
safety—which it evidently imperilled and actually sacrificed. 

The principal purpose of Mr. Goodrich’s Life of Columbus * 
seems to be the destruction of the fame of its subject. It purports 
to show that the Genoese mariner was in no sense the discoverer of 
America, and that, on the whole, the European opinion of his own 
age, which named the continent of the New World after Vespucci 
rather than after Columbus, was just and reasonable. That the 
Northmen of the middle ages did penetrate, by way of Iceland and 
Greenland, to the coasts of America is quite possible; but the tra- 
dition on which their alleged discovery rests is somewhat dubious, 
inasmuch as it brings them to a country whose reported character 
argues a much lower latitude than any they were likely in the first 
instance to reach, and suggests that they founded a colony there. 
Now it is obvious that sailing north-westwards, or even due west, 
the Northmen would come on the ice-bound cousts of Labrador or 
Hudson's Bay; and not until they had sailed along that frozen 
coast, utterly unpromising as it was, for hundreds of miles, would 
they come to any country that can be identified with their delight- 
ful “ Vinland,” which resembles Southern France more than Ing- 
land, and Virginia more than Canada or New England. And the 
total disappearance of the alleged colony is in itself a suspicious 
point. But even if the story were true, it hardly seems to detract 
trom the honour due to the later adventurers, as they certainly did 
not know of it. There is more force in Mr. Goodrich’s argument 
that Columbus was in possession of suggestive hints, if not of 
actual information, respecting the existence of land to the west of 
the Canaries, and in his attempt to prove that the part of the 
Pinzons in the expedition has been grossly underrated. It is also 
obvious that Columbus entirely mistook his position. He fancied 
that he had reached India or China, an idea which shows that he 
utterly misconceived the size of the globe. Mathematicians and 
astronomers had by thet time acquired a knowledge of the truth 
which suggested the great probability that a continent might lie 
between China (Cathay) and Spain, and rumours of its existence 
were floating in the air. Again, Columbus only discovered the 
West Indies, not America. And, finally, Mr. Goodrich points out 
that the peculiar relations of Ferdinand and Isabella, the close 
alliance between his patroness, the Queen, and the monks who 
were the chief historians of the time, and the course of Columbus 
himself, secured for him the favour of those who had in their hands 
the distribution of posthumous fame, if not of immediate honours, 
and gave him a tremendous advantage over his rivals. To these 
latter Mr. Goodrich devotes the larger part of his space, and 
there is certainly much in their character and in their achievements. 
that excites the sympathy and admiration of Englishmen far 
more than the easier performances, the more boastful and less 
simple nature, and the very dubious conduct of Columbus himself. 
The book, like most books of controversy, is somewhat dry and 
sometimes tedious reading, and can by no means be skimmed, 
but it is on the whole worth the study it demands. Still Mr. 
Goodrich and one or two other writers who have recently taken 
the same view write as the partisans of a new theory; it would 
be desirable to have the history of the Spanish, Portuguese, and 
English discoveries of the sixteenth century rewritten by sume 
impartial inquirer in the light of late investigations. 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne's Saxon Studies ¢, having already appeared 
in an English periodical, are probably well known to our readers. 
We need not describe his treatment of the subjects, or rather 
victims, of his merciless vivisection; it is enough to say that 
the book might be more fitly entitled, ‘Follies, Vices, and 
Meannesses of the Saxon Character.” The entire volume is 
one long tirade against a people who are probably fair average 
representatives of the German nation, whose love of flowers and 


* A History of the Character and Achievements of the so-called Christopher 
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appreciation of scenery prove them by no means inferior in 
zesthetic sensibility to Mr. Hawthorne’s own countrymen, and 
whose military prowess is a strong proof that neither beer, nor the 
habit of throwing much hard work on women, has impaired their 
manhood. We incline to suspect that Mr. Hawthorne has acquired 
in his own country a strong antipathy to the “Dutch,” and has 
never attempted to judge the Saxons by any but American 
standards of taste and feeling, nor yet to realize the conditions 
of life in a poor and overcrowded agricultural country. 

A vehement denunciation of Opium-eating*, coupled with a 
fierce protest against De Quincey and a disposition to make all 
possible and impossible excuses for Coleridge, proceeds from a 
writer who has neither medical knowledge nor wide experience to 
make his opinions valuable. The most interesting part of his 
work is that which relates his sufferings in Confederate prisons ; 
but there is so little detail and precision in this part of the book 
that it might just as well be invention as cruel reality. 
We fear, however, that it is the latter; especially as the author's 
fearful sufferings under over-doses of opium and morphine appear 
to indicate a shattered constitution. The value of his experience 
is almost nil; for he evidently belongs to that class of persons to 
whom opium is altogether poisonous, and these very rarely become 
opium-eaters. Not only does he know nothing of the more usual 
course of opium-poisoning—at first apparently harmless and 
pleasant, afterwards growing on the victim, so as to lead him to 
excesses which then exact a terrible retribution—but he seems 
never to have tried it in any but the common American form, 
sulphate of morphia, which is to many opium-eaters almost as in- 
tolerable as to himself; and he has never tried to relieve himself 
from its tyranny in the most obvious way—namely, by gradual re- 
duction, not by sudden disuse. His relation, truthful and 
frightful as it is, is too obviously that of an exceptional case to be 
effectively deterrent; whereas De Quincey’s k, which he 
denounces, serves to warn the reader how dreadful are the ulti- 
mate consequences of the habit even in a specially favourable case, 
and therefore is about the most telling work of the kind that we 
know. 

Miss Dickinson, at less length and with tenfold more common 
sense than usual, urges on the American people that intelligent 
attention to national and local politics, to the reform of obvious 
practical abuses, and the completion of the system of national 
education, would prove a Paying Investment.t It is shown that, 
besides negroes and foreign-born citizens, there is a vast body of 
illiterate native Americans, and that, without the excuses which 
exist in Europe, American a are as prone as Europeans to 
profit by their children’s work rather than pay for their children’s 
schooling. Also, that the state of the county gaols is scandalous, and 
that the confinement therein for long periods—sometimes twelve 
months—of untried prisoners and distrusted witnesses is carried to 
a point far beyond anything that we could have conceived, while 
men of means have seldom any difficulty in getting out on bail, or 
in escaping by forfeiting their pledge. On politics proper Miss 
Dickinson has nothing to say that is not notorious, but she says 
it strongly and well. Her plea that a majority of women should 
be allowed to rule a minority of men, who of course neither 
admit their right nor need fear their power, is a she 
might have learnt by experience that no laws can enforced 
which have not on their side an overwhelming superiority of 

hysical strength, energized by moral determination. Even a 

aine Law d by men for men is broken down by the resist- 
ance of the few and the indifference of the many. What would 
become of a Maine Law passed by women over the heads of five- 
sixths of the men, if it were conceivable that women would be 
allowed to make such use of their votes against the will of those 
who support them, and will always in the last resort claim there- 
fore to control them ? 

Childhood { is a very amusing and readable collection of anecdotes 
of the sharpest and the most naive sayings heard from or ascribed 
to clever children, enfants terribles, and simple-minded children 
whose literal interpretation of metaphorical phrases or explanations 
intended to put off or silence, not to solve, the questions they have 
asked is perhaps more puzzling and awkward to the adult offenders 
against their simplicity than the wilful wit or misplaced frankness 
of either of the former classes. The moral of many of these stories is 
appropriate and true; that of many others is foolish and impertinent, 
especially those favourite anecdotes of a certain class of preachers 
in which the conversion of intellectual sceptics—that is, the solu- 
tion of historical or ethical ge le imputed to some simple 
outburst of childish piety. In particular, the folly of givi 
or evasive answers to troublesome inquiries is illustrated by a few 
really childlike and probable objections. But the essays and com- 
ments whereby this readable collection of infantile bons mots is 
converted into a pretended didactic work, decorated with the 
ridiculous second title which calls the childhood therein displayed 
“the Text-book of the Age,” are little better than rubbish, which 
people will do well to skip. 


* Opium Eating: an Autobiographical Sketch. By an Habituate. 
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Footnotes * relate some of the experiences and impressions of 
that very exceptional character, an American walker. The author 
is chiefly familiar with the scenery and ‘people of New England, 
and his notes are readable enough. If he of given us rather more 
facts and a good deal less of sentimental reflection and description, 
they would have been much better. . 

An elaborate and well-illustrated description of the Centennial 
Exhibition of Philadelphia + is probably meant as a public record 
of the work and a sort of anticipatory monument of the eelebra- 
tion rather than a readable and saleable account of the intended 
performances or guide to the building. Its form, elaboration, 
and costliness render it wholly unsuitable for the latter purpose, 
as it is very large, much wider than it is long, and unbound, 
while printed and illustrated in the most effective style, evidently 
“regardless of expense.” 

A descriptive book on American Interiors}, contrasting some of 
the finest hbraries and dining-rooms of American gentlemen with 
the old halls and rooms of medieval Europe (chiefly English), 
is professedly meant to improve by example the popular taste in 
decoration and furniture. But it is not hkely to be much read 
by the public ; to architects and upholsterers, and to a few men of 
fortune, with good but uninstructed taste, intending to build or 
improve their mansions, it may be welcome and useful. To reach 
the many, even of the richer classes, it should have been much 
smaller, simpler, and cheaper. One or two of the plates are in- 
teresting, on account of the names with which they are connected. 

A much more practical and immediately useful treatise is a 
collection of Essays on Hospital Construction§, sent in to and 
= by the Trustees of the Johns Hopkins Fund for the 

uilding and endowment of a great hospital at Baltimore. As 
most American hospitals, in common with all old, and most new, 
English ones, are scandalously ill constructed, both as regards 
convenience and sanitary considerations, as the —— of con- 
struction are clear and simple, but the details to be studied many, 
and not always quite easy to reconcile, a variety of counsels and 
a multitude of counsellors may well be of service, provided it 
be left to one man finally to profit by all the suggestions, and 
embody them in a single and original conception. 

We need do no more than mention the Transactions of the New 
York Medical Society for 1875||; a large and carefully edited 
volume. Two minor medical books are intended for popular use. 
That on the Care of the Sick] is compiled in the form of a sort 
of dictionary or directory, explaining the symptoms and treatment 
of trifling disorders, the value of sanitary precautions and the con- 
sequences of their neglect, the action of various poisons and 
chemical substances in common use, and generally the proper 
course to be taken by laymen in case of accident or illness where 
a doctor cannot, or until he can, be called in. 

A so-called Anglo-Saxon Grammar ** would be more promising, 
and probably more useful, if its author had that perception of 
the real history of his native tongue, and the relation of the English 
of Alfred to the English of Victoria, which would have prevented 
his giving his work a popular, but not the less erroneous, name. 

A new and cheap edition of Agassiz’s Geological Sketchestt deserves 
mention; as also a number of fresh volumes of the excellent duo- 
decimo series of American classics (so to speak) brought out in rapid 
succession by Messrs. Osgood.}{ In a similar form appears the first 
volume of a series of selections from the works of Swedenborg$§§, 
freely translated, and arranged with a care and judgment wanting 
to the original. 

A Guide to Seaside Resorts||||, Canadian and American, will be 
useful to a people so much given to this kind of holiday-making as 
the Americans ; and some of the visitors to the Philadelphia Kx- 
hibition will probably find something useful in a pane roa of 


* Footnotes; or, Walking as a Fine Art. By Alfred Barron (“Q.”) 
Wallingford (Conn.): Wallingford Printing Co. London: Triibner & Co. 
1875. 

+ Centennial of the Nation: International Exhibition at Philadelphia. 
New York: Julius Bien. London: Tribner & Co. 1876. 

t The Book of American Interiors, Prepared by C. Wyllys Elliott from 
existing Houses, with Preliminary Essays and Letterpress Descriptions. 
Illustrated in Heliotype. Loston: Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & 
Co. 1876. 

§ Hospital Plans. Five Essays relating to the Construction, Organi- 
zation, and Management of Hospitals, contributed by their Authors for 
the use of the Johns Hopkins Hospital of Baltimore. New York: Wood & 
Co. London : Sampson Low & Co. 

|| Transactions of the Medical Society of the State of New York for 1875. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. London: Sampson Low & Co. 13876. 

¥ Plain Directions for Accidents, Emergencies, and Poisons, and the Care 
of the Sick. By a Fellow of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia, &c. 

hiladelphia : Claxton, Remsen, & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1875. 

** An Introduction to the Study of the Anglo-Saxon Language ; com- 
prising an Elementary Grammar, Selections for leading, Explanatory Notes, 
anda Vocabulary. Ly Stephen H. Carpenter, Professor of Logic and Eng- 
lish Literature in the University of Wisconsin, &c. Boston : Ginn Brothers. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1875. 

+ Geological Sketches. By L. Agassiz. Second Series. Boston: Os- 
un & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1876. 

Mosses from an Old Manse. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Boston: Osgood 
& Co. London: Tritbner & Co. 1876. 

§§ The Swedenborg Library. Vol.1I. Edited by B. F. Barrett. Death, 
Resurrection, and the Judgment; fiom the Writings of Emanuel ‘f 
Philadelphia: Claxton, Kemsen, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1876. 

iil] American Seaside Resorts: a Guide to Health and Pleasure Seekers. 
Edited by Charles L. Norton. New York: Taintor Brothers. London: 
Tribner & 
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cheap guide-books to various parts of the Union published on this 
of th the by Mr. Triibner. 

hical and descriptive Cyclopedia of American Litera- 
nderous quarto volumes, is a valuable work of 
reference, which chenld bet be found in great public libraries, but is 
pera suitable or attractive to private purchasers. 


ia of American Literature ; embracing Personal and Critical 

Notice 0 — and Selections from their Writings, from the Earliest 

the Present Day. By Evert A. Duyckinck and George L. 

Dayek ekinek. Edited to date by M. Laird Simons. 2 vols. Philadelphia 
alt New York: Zell. London: Triibner & Co. 1875. 


ERMANY.—High-class EDUCATION at the ROYAL 
COLLEGES, Cassel (attended by the Sons of the Crown Prince of Germany), with 
thorough German, French, and English Private Tuition by Resident Graduates, and a refined 
English home. Delightful neighbourhood of W ilhelmshohe, the Aue, Park, and the Valley of 
the Fulda. Prospectus, with highest references. Terms, 70 to uineas, inclusive.—Address, 
Dr. SAURE, M.A., Cassel (who will be in England in April). 


GEDBERGH SCHOOL, Yorkshire—Governors well known 

for their interest in Education. Kew Cubicles. Lavatories, Bath-room, and Fives-courts. 
Goantey very healthy. eo and Scholarships. New Scheme 1875. Head-Master— 
Rev. . HEPPENSTALL, M.A 


ABINGDON SCHOOL, Berks (Six Miles from Oxford). 
Founded 1563. 
Has New Buildings on elevated site, and gravel soil, with extensive Grounds. 
A Public School Training is given at mocerate cos t. 
For Entrance next ‘Term, Scholarships, &c., apply to the Head-Master, Rev. E. ScMMERS. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,065, MARCH 25, 1876: 


The Royal Title. 
Spain. Public Virtue in America. 
The Merchant Shipping Bill. Italy. The Government and the Telegraphs. 
French Politics. British Subjects in Peru. 
Electioneering at Norwich. 


The Paramount Power. 
Some Paris Fashions. S8t. Patrick. 


meee and Worcester. Missionary Zeal according to Modern Lights. 
The Queen’s Indian Title. Pastoral Felicity. Experts. 
The Fire Brigade. 


The Vaux-de-Vire. 
Pausanias the Spartan. Stigand’s Life of Heine. 
Stubbs’s Constitutional History—Vol. Il. Taylor’s Dramatic Poems. 
Scottish Epitaphs and Inscriptions. | The Chronicle of Sir Harry Earlsleigh, Bart. 
Old Derby China. American Literature. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,064, MARCH 18, 1876: 


The Royal Title—Herzegovina—The Government of India—The French Ministerial 
Statement—The American Presidency—The Administration of the Navy— 
Landed Property in Prince Edward Island—Amendments to the Commons Bill. 


or Empress—London and the Manor of Lylleston—Walt Whitman—Monta- 
lembert’s Last Words—Servants—Heligoland—The Coastguardsman, Past and 
Present—The Perils of Civilization—Degrees in Murder. 


William of Canterbury—Life and Correspondence of General Burgoyne—The Vicar 
of Morwenstow— Discoveries in New Guinea—Letters and Papers of the Reign 
of Henry VIII.—Tamil Proverbs—Dead Men's Shoes—Cranstoun’s Propertius— 
Mr. Augustus Hare and the Saturday Review —German Literature. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ORE’S GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 


PRZTORIUM,” with * Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” ** The Night of the Crucifixion,” 
Vigne,” Soldiers of the Cross,” Christian Martyrs,"’ Gaming Tabie,” &c.—DORE 
GALLERY,35 New Bond Street. ‘Ten to Six. Admission, Is. 


HRISTIAN WILBERG’S WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS 


and SKETCHES in OIL of Italian iTios including “A View in Venice,” the 


property of Her Majest; , EXHIBIT N now OPEN at BURLINGTON GAL- 
Y, 191 Piccadilly, Is. 


ELLINGTON COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS. 
For further lars apply to the RSAR, Wellington 


WIS EXHIBITIONS.—ONE EXHIBITION, of the value 


of £60 a year, tenable at any College or Hall at either BK the, Universities of Oxford or 
Cambridge, is intended to be filled up after an which will take 
place at birmingham, on an early day in ———, 
Candidates are requested to send their Names, / ae egy pe and Costifentes of Baptism, with 
Testimonials of Conduct and Sarees. on or befor August |, to Sey oe SHAW, Esq., 
2 Essex Court, Temple, London, E Candidates must t be Members of the Church of England, 
Katives of Wales, or of one of the ‘four Welsh Dioceses, under Twenty years of age upon 
p my xa 10 ~ acquainted with the Welsh Language, and intending to become Candidates 
0) 
Can 


ill be d Reading, Composition, and Speaking ; the 
St. Luke and the Acts of the Aposties in Greek ; the Fifth and Sixth Books of 
the] ‘the First Book of dee the Tenth Book the neid ; Xenophon’s Ana- 
basis ; Cicero de Oificiis ; and Latin Prose Composition. Those who fail in Welsh will not be 


further examined. 
by an Exhibitioner who 


The Exhibition will be tenable (during Residence) for Four 
at the time of his Election is not legaily a Member of either University, and will in his case 


ember of either University, ‘ertn in which Degree of Bache 

Arts is due to the Holder. - 
March 1876. 


(CHELTENH AM COLLEGE.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


ann £40; a £20. Election, Second Week in May.—Apply to the SECRETARY, the 


HIGHG ATE SCHOOL.—ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS, £75, £50, £ in June.—Application to be made to the HEAD-MasTeE: 
School House, Highgate, we 


HYDE PARK COLLEGE | for 1 LADIES, 115 Gloucester 
The JUNIOR begins April 1. 


The SENIOR TERM April 29. 
Prospectuses, giving full particulars, can be had on application to the LADY-RESIDENT. 


ALVERWN_ C OLLE E. 


This COLLEGE contai THREES. per T 
THI AR ARTMENTS—the CLASSICAL, MODERN, and 
Boardi ourtean, £90. Non-Shareholders pay au 


URSLEY, WINCHESTER.—A. M. HEATHCOTE, B.A. 

Oxford, pre Sasee BOYS, between Seven and Leda dnl for Public Schools. Terms, 100 

and 120 Guineas. Holidays as at Winchester College. ter he can receive Two or 
‘Three Boys.—Address, Home Close, Hursley, Winchester. 


ESTGATE-ON-SEA, Kent.—W. THORNTON BULLOCK, 


B.A., Oxon. (Classical Measures, Mods.), for Eight years Assistant-Master at Temple 
Grove, prepares BOYs for the Public Schools.—Terms, &c., on application. 


PrOLKESTON E.—Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. (Scholar) 

Oxon, assisted by a Cambridge Honoursman and a competent staff of Teachers, prepares 
for the Universities and for all Competitive Examinations. pils successful at the last Nine 
Examinations of the Line. 


OOLWICH, LINE, and UNIVERSITIES.— Rev. Dr. 


HUGHES (Wrang. Joh. Coll. Cam.), Rector of Perivale, Ealing, W., who has passed 
over 300 Pupils, has VACANCIES. Ample accommodation and assistance. —Ealing, w. 


H OLMESDALE HOUSE, near BURGESS HILL, Sussex.— 


SEYMOUR McC, HILL, M.A., "Oxon, formerly Scholar of Balliol College, prepares 
BOYS for the Public Schools. Terms, 80 Guineas.—Further particulars on application. 


T 

Ber TE HOUSE, RICHMOND, Surrey. — Principal, 
. GODBY, M.A., New Coll. Oxon. (Ist Class Classic). Mathematical Master— 

JOHN M.A., Cambridge (7th Wrangler). Adjoins Richmond Park. 'welve acres 

of Private Grounds, covered Gy muasium, good Cricket-field, detached Sanatorium. Prepara- 

tion for Publie Schools and Army Examinations. Eight ‘Tecently successful. Next 

begins May 9. Large staff of competent Masters. Apply for Prospectus, 


PAkK HILL, CARSHALTON, Surrey.—A CAMBRIDGE 

M.A. takes a few PU PILS, to be prepared for the Line, Woolwich, Cooper's Hill, Forest 

Service. A List of successful Pupils, one of whom gained the First Place in the Army Exami- 

os August 1875, forwarded on application. Terms moderate.—Address, R. 8S. CARPENTER, 
‘arshalton. 


HE Rev. H. HAYMAN, D.D., ex-Head-Master of Rugby, 


hasa vacancy for ONE PUPIL, at Easter. as Aldingham, Ulverston, sea-coast of Lan- 
cashire. Ample grounds, excellent air, sea bathing, &c. 


HE Rev. R, A. RAM, M.A., Graduate in Classical Honours, 
Cambridge, Successor to the Rev: W. H. Johnstone, M.A., takes a few PUPILS, to 


for the Woolwich, Army, Control, Cooper's Hill, and other Examinations.— 
romsgrove House, Croydon. 


REV. H. GRAHAM receives TWELVE PUPILS, to prepare 


for School, at Ashampstead Vicarage, Pangbourne, Berks. 


KING EDWARD’S SCHOOL, PATH. 


There will be a VACANCY at Easter for an ASSISTANT-MASTER (non-resident) to teach 
Teemeece and Low Classics. Stipend, £150. A Graduate of Cambridge will be preferred. 
plications to be sent to the Rev. Li. is Gamoanees. M.A., Head-Master, School House, 
Bate on or before April 8, 1876. 
By Order, 


March 16, 1876. E. TURNER PAYNE, Clerk. 


WANTED, by a GRADUATE of Brasenose College, Oxford, 


an appointment as PRIVATE SECRET. ARY toa Nobleman, Member of Pastigmnent, 
or Liter? Society. Fi and testi ddress, Z. St. George's 


A LADY, fond of Children, is wishing to take CHARGE of 


a delicate CHILD, or one whose society is not appreciated at home. Good references 
given and desired.— Address, HERTFORDSHIRE, Post Office, Bishop Stortford, Herts. 


PRIVATE LIBRARIES, and those of Colleges and Literary 


and Scientific Institutions, CATALOGUED and ARRANGED by W. H. AYLOT?7, 
Po pean —— will be given to parties by whom he has been engaged.—Address, 52 
pside, 


PARENTS desiring to start their SONS in a healthy Out-dcor 
OCCUPATION may arrange for them to buy and cultivate, under suitabie instruction, 
some rich Agricultural Lands. in a well- — State. The Investment of £1,000 or more will 

yield an excellent income. —Address, H. F. S., 138 leet Street, London, VE. Cc. 


T°, NOBLEMEN, M.P.’s, LANDED PROPRIETORS, and 

CLUBS.—W ANTED,” by a GENTLEMAN of considerable experience, a PRIVA TE 
SECRETARYSHIP. or Position ot Trust and Contidence, the duties of which he has 
fulfilled, and has excellent testimonials. Will be at liberty March 25,—Address, by letter. tu 
A. Z., Mr. M. Coomes, 141 Regent Street, W. 


MAING PROPERTY.—The SOLE PROPRIETOR of an 


extensive Mineral Sett in the Western District of Cornwall, and which is furnished 
with all sneceeeary Mechanical Appliances for its further development, is desirous of meeting 
with aGENTLEMAN who would take a HALF SHARE of the same ; from £3,000 to £3,500 
is required, aiteh would return a very remunerative Dividend ; the strictest eens 
invited.—Address, by letter, to M. H., Syborn House, Lea Bridge Road, Leyto 


(THE ASSOCIATION of LAND FINANCIERS, Limited, 
Place, London, 8.V 
ursuant to the Notideaton dated February 22, 1876, 


NOTICE is hereby given 


& ~~ of the DEBENT URE" BOS ‘DS thereby r Pre on August 31 
MAVE BEEN REDEEMED and CANCELLED. 
By order, 


London, March 21, 1876. R. H. LANGRIDGE, Secretary. 
ILLA, DRESDEN, owned by a Dutch family, containing 


Originel Renaissance Seiten: is TO BE LET. Nine Rooms, Stabling for Two 
Tlorses.—Address, SCcHORER, Dresden, Hohestrasse 7B. 


BOURNEMOUTH. —To be LET, for a long or short time, 


Furnished or Unfurnished, a private HOUSE, in the best situation. Three Reception, 
Seven Bed Rooms. Stabling, &c.—Apply to E. H., Hurworth, Bournemouth, Hants. 


J[NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


Patron-HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Fy are now nearly 600 fatherless children in this Institution. many mere infan 
.813 Orphans of persons once in prosperity, gathered together from all parts of the British 
have been admitted. 
Thirty will be Elected in May next. 


Forms for nominating Candidates should be applied for at once, as the list will be closed on 
the 25th inst. 


Sokensptions and Donations, upon which the Institution is mainly dependent, are earnestly 
requested 
~~ nkers—Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON, & CO., 20 Birchin Lane, E.C. 

Offices : 100 Fleet Street, E.C. HENRY W. GREEN, Secretary. 


H{YDROPATHY. -—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 


Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A.,. M.D. Edin. ” For Invalids and those re- 
quiring rest andchange. Turkish Bathson the premises. Private entrance to Richmond Park. 


BRIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


g and Tuition, over Fi 
fee of £6. Special Rone uf Clergy men and Home 

‘or further information, Rev. THUR FABE Head- Master, ellow 
and Tutor of New College, Oxturd. 


Seattle Near the West Pier. os and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
pacious Cotfee-room for Ladies an: utlemen. Sea-V Water Service in the Hotel. 


P. 0. RICKARDS, Manager. 
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VERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL.—Under Contract 
for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, China, Japan,and Australia. 
‘The Peninsular and Oriental ceva Ravigetion Company despatch their Steamers trom South- 
ton, vid the Suez Canal. sig ie hursday, from Venice rey Friday. and from Brindisi, 
with the Overland Mails, every Monday. Ottices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspur 
treet 


E. DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 Royal Exchange, Manufac- 
urers of CHRONOMETERS, > WATCHES, CLOCKS, &c. (Catalogues free) to 
Her Majesty. H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and Foreign Sovereigns 
Makers of the Great Ww 
-Greenwich. 
Sole addresses. Mi Strand.34 Royal Exchange.and Factory, Gerrard Street, London. 


ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMN ‘EY- PIECES. ‘Buyers of the above are req ested to visit the sHow- 
ROOMS of \ WILLIAM 8. BURTON nd. General such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, 


Ranges, neral Ironmongery as cannot be approached 
chew here either for ‘Variety, Novelty. of Wi 


£s. £s. d. 
Black Register Stoves fom .9 . to 1518 . 
Bright do., with Ormolu O: « 
Steel and Ormolu do. « 210 . to 01 . 
Chimney-pieces........ oo . t 100... 
Fire-irons, set of three 4 6 to 610 


(Coal SCOOPS.—WILLIAM S. BURTON has 400 different 

Patterns of COAL SCOOPS - vag meh of which he invitesinspection. The Prices vary 

from 2s. 4d. to 150s. Plain Black o . from 2s. 4d.; do. do., zinc-lined, from 5s. 3d. ; 

covered Box Scoops, from 6s. ditto, with and-Scoop, from 8s. . do., with fancy 

ornamentation, from Is. ; high ly and ornamented, and fitted’ with imitation ivory 

handles. from 22s. to 150s. choice selection of Wooden Coal Boxes, with 
brass mountings, from 43s, 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment, to 
HI.R.H. the Prince of Wales. sends a CATALOGUE, post free, containing upwards of 850 


of his unrivalled Stock, “with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 lar; - 
rooms, 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1,14, 2.3, and 4 Newman Street ; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's P 
1 Sas an Yard; Manufactories, 81 Newman Street, and Newman Mews, London, W the 


Cost of aetiverion ‘Goods to the most distant parts of the United be tla Railway trifling. 
WILLIAM 8. BIRTON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original best, and most 

for time given. Large, useful tock to select from. 

‘erms, post free.—249 and 250 Tottenham Court Road. 


Prices; no Extra Ch: 
eo, priced Catalogue, with 
Established 1862. 
| AMPS, BRONZES, and CANDLES.—BARCLAY & SON, 
tas Regent Street, London, 
LAMP MAKERS and WAX CuAnD ay % Her Majesty the Queen and 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 

Have now on view their new Stock of NODERATOR ana KEROSENE TABLE and SUS- 
PENSION LAMPS, in real Japanese, Satsuma, and other artistic Foreign and Native Wares. 
ROMAN BRONZES, a choice selection of Models from the Antique eg of the 

Naples Museum, the Vatican,ac. CANDLES of all descriptio 


HARLAND & FISHER, 
33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
A R T DE C O A TOR &. 
CHURCH AND DOMESTIC DECORATION. 


PAINTED MAJOLICA TILES. EMBROIDERY. 
PAPER-HANGINGS AND ART FURNITURE. 


late EMILE the death of 


this celebrated Artist. Mr MORTLOC 


UEEN’ WARE which they have during Me Less 
the irm. The whole are now ON VIEW at at the Galleries 31 Orchard Street. Eataloes, 
price 6d. may be obtained at the Galleries, or at Messrs. WEDGWOOD'Ss, Etrurig, Staffordshire. 


SERVICES in PORCELAIN and GLASS.—The special 

Patterns for this Season are now ready. Garniture de Chemin¢e, Article de Luxe, in 
Porcelain and Faience. Mr. MORTLOCK solicits a visit to his Galleries, 203 and 204 Oxford 
Street, and 31 Orchard Street, Portman Square, W. 


CHIN A and GLASS SERVICES.—Messrs. PHILLIPS’ speci- 
alities for Crests and Monograms are ready,and orders should be given to insure their 
execution for the coming season. Designs and stimates free of ¢ Charge. 
357, 358, 359 Oxford Street, W. 


CHINA.— Messrs. PHILLIPS _ respectfull 


solicit an inspection ee their NEW DESIGNS for the present season in DINNE 
DESSERT, TEA, BREAKFAST, and TOILET SERVICES. 
-) 358, 359 Oxford Street, W. 


A RT POTTERY STUDIO.—Messrs. PHILLIPS have now 
ted their Buildi and having cumnent Mr. EYRE (of Minton’s late Studio, 
South S as are pre in Pain’ on Pottery. 
Materials supplied. Special Designs executed at the Studio. 
Entrance, 357, 358, 359 Oxford Street, W. 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 
Self-Coiling, Fire sf Thief Proof, can be adapted to any Window or other Opening. 
& CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W. ; Paris, Manchester, 


CASH’S 
KNITTED ROUGH TOWELS. 
Imitations are often offered, but 


each of these Patent Towels has a Tape Label, with the Name of the Firm, 
“J. & J. CASH,” woven upon it, and none are genuine withont. 


WATERPROOF GOODS, 


EK DM IS TON & Ss ON 
(From 5 Charing Cross), 

SOLE MAKERS of the POCKET SIPHONIA (weight 12 ozs.) price from 42s. 
WATERPROOF TWEED COATS, designed specially for the CLERGY, from 25s. 
LADIES’ WATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS., 

FISHING STOCKINGS. 
BED SHEETS. ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 


EDMISTON & SON, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
(Opposite the Haymarket). 


"THE ' “ ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER will cut long 
In at et cet of con be ot without 
le in ped. ruction, and no‘ 
Grass Box. War: anted to give satisfaction 
THE “ ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER “i kest, most most 
efficient mower ever used.” — Gardeners’ Ch hronicle. 
THE “ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER Sponpertett adapted for cutting Slopes, Steep 
Embankments, under Shrubs, and close up to Trees, &c. ¢ ™ 
THE* ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN. MOWER. Prices from One Guinea. carriage 
free to all Stations. and T mal 
THE “ ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN & CO., Man 
facturers and Patentees, 33 King William Stree a - 
SELLING AGENTs._JOHN G. ROLLINS & CO,, Wharf, Thames Street, London 
WALTER CARSON & SONS, La Belle Sau’ Yard, Ludgate Hill, London ; and 
Bachelor's Walk, Dublin. 


estminster Clock, and of the New Standard Clock of the Royal | 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


(THE LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, for 
FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Incorporated by Royal Chatter, A.D. 1720. 
Orrice—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
WEST-END AGENTS—Messrs. GRINDLAY & CO., 55 Parliament Street, 8.W. 
Governor—ROBERT GILLESPIE,Esq. | Sub-Governor—EDWARD BUDD, Esa. 
Deputy-Governor—MARK WILKS COLLET, Esq. 


ugh Goug rbuthnot, Esq. is Huth, 

Robert Burn Blyth, Esq. enry J. B. Kendall, Esq. 

Major-General I Captain R. W. Pelly, R.N. 

George bell; David Powell, Esq. 
Dew William Rennie, 

Robertson, "Esq. 

Geo. Louis Monck Gibbs, Esq. rt 

Howard Gilliat, Esq. David P. Sellar, 

Henry Goschen, Esq. Colonel | Leopold Seyr 

Edwin Gower, Esq. Lewis A. Wallace, le 

A. C. Guthrie, Esq. William B. Watson, Esq. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Notice is hereby given to Persons assured against Fire, that the renewal Receipts for Premiums 
due at jp -day are ready to be aeitverad: and that Assurances on which the Premium shail 
remain unpaid after sane days from the said cota os will become void. 

Fire Assurances can be effected with the Corporation rates of Premium. 

LIFE 


| an Assurances may be effected either 1 with or without participation in pe. 
“ The Life wy 


of the pursuant to Assuran may be 
on ned on application. 
he Directors are ready to receive applications for Agencies to the Corporation. 


JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 
PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1797. 
70 LOMBARD STREET, CITY, aypD 57 CHARING CROSS, WESTMINSTER. 


Directors. 
Henry R. Brand, Esq. Henry Lancelot aged i 
Octavius | E. Coope, Esq »M.P. Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P.,F.R.S. 
John Coope Davis, =e John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 
Henry Farquhar, Benjamin Shaw . 
harles Emanuel Gatanart, E Dudley Robert Smit Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq., M.P Marmaduke W. yvill, Esq. 


This Company offers COMPLETE. SECURITY. 

Moderate Rates of Premium, with Participation in Four-Fifths or bene Md per Cent. of the 
Protits,such Profits being either added to the Policy, applied in Reduction of. , or Paid 

ow rates without participation n pro’ 
ANS in connexion with Life on app d Security, in Sums of not less 


than £500 
Policies. payable in the lifetime of the Assured, are granted with participation in Profits on 
Tontine Principle. 


Prospectus and Forms of Proposal apply to 


ROBERT C. TUCKER, Secretary. 
GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE 


11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 


Directors. 
Chairman—ARCHIBALD HAMILTON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—G. J. SHAW LEFEVRE, Esq., M.P. 
Henry Hulse Berens, E ard M. Harvey. Esq. 


Rich: 
Henry Bonham-Carter, John G. Hubbard, Esq., ae. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. anson, 


Frederick H. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. Beaumont W. Lubbock, 5 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. ohn B. Martin, Esq. 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, Bart. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. William Steven, Esq. 
James Goodson, E: John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
Hankey, MP. Henry Vigne, Esq. 


Manager of Fire Department—_¥F. J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 
ose at present paid up and 
Total Funds 
Total hae Income up ds of 


N.B.—Fire Policies which qxsize st Lady-day should be renewed at the Head Office, or 
with the Agents, on or before April 9. 


I ;“ W LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, London. 
Invested assets on December 31, 1875 . 1,545 
Income for the past year 
Amount paid on death to D iT 
Reversionary Lae allotted ie the five years ended 3ist 
December 1876. eve 662,104 
Aggregate Bonuses hitherto allotted............ 5,523,138, 
The: Saupenses of Management (including Commission) are about 4 per cent. on the Annual 
‘ATTENTION is especially oiled tothe New (REVISED and REDUCED) Rates of Pre- 


mium recently adopted by the 
The Rates for YOUNG Lives: ‘will be found MATERIALLY LOWER than HERETO- 


ORE. 
Forms of proposal, &c., will be sent on application to the Office. 


H AND-IN-HAND SUBANCE SOCIETY. 
tuted A.D. 1696. 
The OLDEST INSURANCE OFFICE in the World. 
The ONLY MUTUAL OFFICE in the Kingdom for both FIRE and LIFE. 


meet bales NO SHAREHOLDERS, ALL PROFITS are DIVIDED AMONGST the 
NO Policy Holder is subject to any PERSONAL LIABILITY. 
Accumulated Fund £1,574,118 
Annual Income 217,374 
B. BLENKINSOP, Secretary. 


New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 
(THE SCOTTISH IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


LONDON—2 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
GLASGOW—151 WEST GEORGE STREET. 
For FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES, at Home and Abroad. 
Reduced rates of Life Premium for foreign residence. 
H. AMBROSE SMITH, Secretary and Actuary. 
[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803. 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 & 17 PALL MALL,S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
st Fi in all of world 
Folisies fulling due at Ladyday should be renewed before April 9, or the same will 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


KAGLE INSURANCE OOMPANY, 
Agents, post free. GEORGE HUMPHREYS, 


P FIRE OFFI 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—E: 

Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 

Insurances effected in all partsof the World. 
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] jONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE. 
Chairman—HENRY ASTE, Esq. 
Cuter OrFriceE—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


ONE MILLION STERLING has been Paid as COMPEN- 
SATION for DEATH and INJURIES caused by Accidents of all Kinds by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
HON. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
tothe the Stations, the Local Agents, or 64 Cornhill and 10 Regent 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


[THE AGRA BANK, Limited.—Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Heap Orrics—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Braycues in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong. 
Current Accounts are bens at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At 5 percent. perann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of 
For shorter periods Deposits w “ ll be received on terms to be agreed u 
Billsissued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the B Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bills orsent fur collection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, an’ y, Navy. and Civil Pay and Pensions real 
Every other description OF Banking Business and Money yon British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


THE BIRKBECK BANK.—NOTICE is hereby given that 

from and after the 3lst instant the Interest allowed on Deposit Accounts will be at the 

Minimum ond on t Accounts 2) per cent. per aunum on the 
ts ill b be 

Ly = a treated as Current Accounts if they are drawn upon more than 

By Order of the 


Board, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Chancery Lane, W.C. 
March 


NOTICE. —WILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. Every Packet of 


this TOBACCO will in future be lined with ti on, thus perfectly preserving its 
condition and flavour._W. D. & H.O. W ILLS. January 18 I 


(THE “SPECIALITE” SHERRY. 


“ Free from acidity and heat.”—Zritish Medical Journal. 


BeITIsSH COLLEGE of HEALTH, Euston Road, London. 

Health for ALL, by MORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL MEDICINES, 
Nos. 1 and 2. 

Sold we ” Hygeian Agents, and all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at 7}d., 13}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
end Ils. 

Read ‘ae penenensana, price 1s., which may be had of all Booksellers. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE’ SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. — See 


eons LIBRARY CIRCULAR for APRIL. Postage free. 
MUDPIES SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 


MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for APRIL. Postage free. 


M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AIl the Books 
in Circulation oron Sale ae MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 

with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BAR TON 

ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 78 trom all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 

Mudie’ 's Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


Subscriptions from One Guinea to any qmeunt, to supply required. All 
the best New ks, English, French. and 
with J ay: of New Publications, gratis and pust free 

A Clearance Catalozue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at pei Reduced Prices may 
Ps be had free on application 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—tThe following NUMBERS. 
of THE wwe # REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given. viz.: 


10, 74,75, 76, 81, 88, 91, 255, 256, and 611 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Ready, each Is. 


RUGBY SCHOOL.—Remarks and Judgment of Vice-Chancellor 

Malins in Dr. Hayman’s Case, with Preface by J. HayMAN. Extracts 

from Minute Book of Governing Body, with Comments, Edited by S. R. TOWNSHEND MAYER, 
ARTHUR H. 21 Paternoster Row. And ‘Booksellers. 


‘ow ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


OLD TRUTHS ina NEW LIGHT ; or, an Earnest Endeavour 


to Recsrcile Material Science with Spiritual delenen, and with Scripture. By the 
Countess of CAITHNESS. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


THE * “SATURDAY REVIEW ” writes: 


ust confess, however, that some of the testimonials....... far to prove that 
this aon oan be in some ways really a very remarkable wine.” - of 


OHN WOOLCOTT, Esq., F.R.C.S., Founder of the Kent 
County Ophthalmic Hospital, writes: I enclose a cheque for your 
this testify concerning the excellent pres of ay SPECIAL 
SHER we been a great sufferer with gout, and fora nat time I have been in search 
& light Sherry, free from acid, which I might take and feel that t was me yd good instead 
of harm, and such I found your wine, and have d it to my patients 
in consequence.— Maitland House, Parade, Tunbridge Wells.” 


Tt has ATTAINED and DESERVES a GREAT MEDICAL 
REPUTATION Medica! Record. 


T° the MEAL of a PATIENT SUFFERING from DYS- 


PEPSIA it would be VALUABLE.— Medical Times. 


"THE PRICE of this long looked-for, wholesome, and most 


agreeable Wine is based the “CASH PAYMENT SYSTEM” stri hence its 
low price, 308. Dozen, £9 Octave . £18 Quarter Cask. Kailway Carriage paid. a - 


FELTOE & BONS, Established Sixty-one years, Sole Pro- 

urt, r r an t, 
Branch Officesat Manchester, Brighton. Bristol, and Fiymouth. 


This brated and most deliciousold mellow Spirit isthe very CREAM of IRISH 
WHISKIES. is unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac 
Brandy. Note the Red Seal. Pink Label, andCork branded ** Kinahan's. LLL. Whisky 
Wholesale Depot,20 GREAT TITCHFIELD 8TREET.OXFORD STREET, W. 


EK LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, 8 A CES, and CON- 
© DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 2 SON, Sole Prop d Receipts. and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces iments. so b 
by their Name, to ee ey the Public that every article prepared by ‘ne is guaranteed 
as entirely Unadulterated._92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 
rtman Square), and ie Frinity Street. London.S.E. 


HABVEY's SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 


ce are neg oid requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared b. 
E.LALENBY « ton bears the Labelused so many years, signed ** Elizabeth Lazenby.’ 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


& PER RIN 8S’ SAUCE, 
are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA x PERRINS have adopted a NEW 
LAB Elie their Si, eee LEA & PERRINS,” which will be placed on every Bottle 
ot WoncEs! TE y+: AUCE after this Date, and without which none is Genuine. Sold 
Worcester ; Crosse & Blackwell, London ; and Export Vilmen 
ers in Sauces throughout the World. November 1874. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


E Px Gt € O A. 

“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations 
of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the 
judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle mala- 
dies are floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Y’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. HASSALL. 
Nuvye Prize MEDALS awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


DINNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA.— 


he best , ereedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
GOUT, mel INDIGESTION, and the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
Children, and Infants.—172 New Bond Street, and of all Chemists. 


PREPARATIONS of PEP- 


See Name on Label. Highly recommended an | be Medical Profession. Sold in 
Bottles W at 3s., 5s., and 9s.; LOZENGES, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d.; GLOBULES, 2s., 3s. 6d., 
and 6s. 6d.; and POWDER, in 1oz. Bottles, at 5s. each. —By alt Chemists, and the Manufac- 
turers, T. MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


DE. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—From Mr. Turesa, 
Sold by all 4 at Is. 4s. 6d., and lls. per iy. 


ARR’S LIFE PILLS.—The Warm pro properticn of of 
fortify the 


this Herbal Medicine onderful. They 
ealth, aud do good in all cases.—Sold by all Chemists. 


Just out, crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 


THE KINDER-GARTEN : Principles of Frobel’s System and 


their bearing on the Education of Women ; also, Remarks on the Higher Education cf 
Women. By EMILY SHIRREFF, Author of “ Invellectual Education tor Women.” 
London : CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
Just published, royal 8vo. 2s, 
SUMMARY DIGEST. 

RETURN to PARLIAMENT of OWNERS of LAND, 

1873, ENGLAND and WALES. THE NEW DOMESDAY BOOK. By FREDERICK 
Purpy, F.S.S., Principal of the Statistical Department, Local Government Board. 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S. Ww. 


A VIEW in STOCKHOLM.—See THE BUILDER of this 
Week ; also for Newton's House. with Illustration—Bognor Waterworks, and Illustra- 
tiod—Westminster Abbey and its Memories—Light and Colour—Houses in F 
Supply—Blake Exhibi rt New: 'y Matters, &c. ¥ post, 4jd. 

6 Street, W.C, And all Newsmen. 


NOW READY, 
IL 


PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, of 
PICTURESQUE EUROPE. 


Now ready, Part II. price 2s, 6d. 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE: a Delineation by Pen and Pencil 


of the Mountains, Rivers. Lakes, Shores, Forests, and other Natural Features. and the 
Cathedrals, Castles, Palaces, Ruins. and other Picturesque and Historical Places, in Great 
Britain and the Continent. Illustrated with 60 exquisitely-engraved Steel Plates, and several 
hundred superior Engravings on Wood, froin Original Drawings specially made for this wor! 
by some of the most eminent Artists of the day, 
CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, London. And all Booksellers. 


PICTURESQUE EURC PE, Part II., price 2s. 6d. 
Illustrated London News says :—* We should anticipate that the whole work is likel 
prove one of the finest series of topographical illustrations ever yet produced. It begins Whe 
royally with Windsor Castie, of which Mr. Birket Foster has drawn a magnificent view, en- 
graved on steel by Mr. Wilimore.” 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE, Part II., price 2s. 6d.—The 


Morning Post says :—“* Picturesque Buvese,’ we are ai will prove a source of enjoy- 
ment to all Eeersaf ict. It future parts prove as good in this respect as the one before us, this 
ublication will become not only the landsomest guide-book to Europe that has yet appeared, 
Put it will be a work of art, an illustration of the perfection to which the art of wood engraving 

has now reached.” 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE, Part II., price 2s. 6d.—The 


een says :—“ The first part is headed by acharming steel plate,a view of Windsor 
Castle, drawn by Birket Foster. The remaining pictures of the number are capital specimens 
of woodengraving. The tarot is excellently printed on stout paper, and the text is 
written | a judicious and practised hand 


ao RESQUE .EUROPE, Part II., price 2s. 6d.—The 
Hour says :— ** The letterpress is beautifully printed in type that isa real pleasure to 

d. The engravings are charming, some full of great poetry of touch and feeling, and all 
finished with that fidelity to nature which alone can invest any picture with a last ng and 
geruine value. Rarely has it been our good fortune to light upon so tempting and withal so 
cheap a publication.” 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE, Part IL, Page 2s, 6d.—The 


Architect says:—“ The views are aes and vigorous ; paper and printing are 
perfeet ; and the work will be a permanent treasure to its purchaser.’ 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE, Part II., price 2s. 6d.—The 


Journal of Horticulture says :—"* Picturesque Europe’ £" a work which we strongly 
commend to our readers as one of the most beautiful we know, whether we refer to the type, 
the paper, or the views.’ 


PICTURESQUE, EUROPE, Part II., price 2s. 6d—The 
Weekly Register says :—“* Picturesque Europe’ is splendidly got up—the paper, the typo- 
graphy, and the allustrations trations being all admirable." 


PICTURESQUE YUE EUROPE, Part II, price 2s, 6d.—The 


Scotsman says :—“* The engravinge are inarked by high artistic pagguience, by creat deli- 
cacy of execution, ‘and by a beauty of production not often equalled. he paper upon which 
itis it is printed is fine, t the typography is clear, and the illustrations are 

ICTURESQUE EUROPE. Part IL. price 2s. 6d.—The 


Newcastle Chronicle says :—* Printed in bold, clear type, on thick glossy paper. and 
illustrated by numerous engravings both from steel and w work altogether presents a 
substantial and elegant appearance, which can scarcely fail to gain tor it extensive popularity.” 


Now READY, Part price 2s. 6d., of PICTURESQUE 


CASSELL, PETTER, ond GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London 
all Booksellers. ‘ 
4) 
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LORD MACAULAY’S BIOGRAPHY. 
Qa Thursday next, the 30th instant, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 
price 36s. 
HE LIFE and LETTERS of LORD 
MACAULAY. By his Nephew, Grorce O. TrevELyAN, M.P. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


CRAWLEY’S TRANSLATION OF THUCYDIDES, 
Lately published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
HHUCYDIDES’ HISTORY of the PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 


‘Translated by RICHARD CRAWLEY, Fellow of Worcester College, and formerly 


Scholar of University College, Oxford. 


The need for a thoroughly readable trans- 

hoon supplied bere 

Ww as ‘un a 
Jabour of love.” —Zi. 


“ Mr. Crawley's style is easy and flowing.” 
uc Times. 

“ It is conscientious — ou 
Review. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


In 8vo. with 12 Plates, price 21s, cloth, 
0 i OCEAN, its Tides and Currents and their Causes. By 


WILLIAM LEIGHTON JorDAN, F.R.G.S. 


“A very valuable addition to the list of 
works advancing our — knowl 
ient fic Review. 

“ The Author of this book gives us a new 
Principia. Still, the book is the production 
of aman thoroughly well up in his own sub- 
sont and many others collateral with it. It 

one that may be safely comme: 
andy of all who are interested in the subject 
of ocean currents."’—Jron. 

“Here we have the vulnerable point of 
Dr. Carpenter's modified resuscitation of the 


old theory of cconnte circulation clearly in- 
dicated, and a home-thrust of clear, sound 
reasoning fairly delivered through it. As 
this point is the very heart of Dr. Carpenter’ 3 
contribution to the subject, the thrust is fatal. 
It is followed by further and equally clear 
and able discussion of the details of Dr. Car- 
nter'’s arguments, and of the theories of 
faury, Rennell, Herschel, &c. This Chap- 
ter XX. of Mr. Jordan's book is really excel- 

lent, rote worthy of careful reading.” 

arterly Journal of Science. 


*,* The Reports received from Her Majesty’s ship Challenger have confirmed the 
views expressed in this Work with a distinctness exceeding the most sanguine anti- 


cipations of the Author. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


New and enlarged Edition, in post 8vo. pp. 536, price 10s. 6d. 
UICKSANDS ; or Prevalent Fallacies in Belief and Worship 
Pointed Out, with their Remedies. By the Rev. STEPHEN JENNER, M.A. 
“ There are but few books published since Paley’ 's Evidences which we would 
recommend in preference to this masterly volume.”’—Z/our. 
“ The form of analysis in it is something new to us since the days of Whately’s 
Cautions for the Times.”—Slandard. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


UNIVERSITY LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
Just ready, in crown 8vo. 
ONDON ; a Satire—The VANITY of HUMAN WISHES ; 
a@ Satire. By Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. With Notes Historical and Biogra- 
phical, and a Glossary, by I. P. FLEMING, M.A. B.C.L. 
London, Loxemans & Co, 


In crown 8vo. with Diagrams, price 8s, 6d. cloth, 


HEORETICAL MECHANICS, FIRST LESSONS in. By 
J. F. TWIsDEN, M. A. Professor of Mathematics i in the Staff College ; Author 


of “ El 'y Introduction to Practical Mechanics” (5th Edition, 10s. éd. ) 
“ This book is well adapted for the use of experienced mechanics, but it will also 
be found an excellent to the dard works by students. Professor 


Twisden has succeeded in freeing the subject from much of its difficulty.” 
English Mechanic. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


On Wednesday, April 5, will be published, in fep. 8vo. with Maps, price 
One Shilling 


WAELY ENGLAND to the CONQUEST. By F. Yorr 
oa © seas B.A. Historical Lecturer at Trin. Coll. and Lecturer at Ch. Ch. 
" Being the First Volume of 


EPOCHS of ENGLISH HISTORY, 


A Series to be completed in Eight Volumes, narrating the History of England at 
successive Epochs, and intended for use in Elementary Schools. Edited by the Rev. 
M. Creicuron, M.A. late Fellow and Tutor of Mertou College, Oxford. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


MUSEUM PUBLICATIONS 
Recently issued, and on Sale by 


Messrs. LosGMAns & Co., 39 Paternoster Row; Mr. PICKERING, 1% Piccadilly ; 
Mr. QUARITCH, 15 Piccadilly ; and Messrs. ASHER & Co., 13 Bedford Row, 
Covent Garden, London, Also by Messrs. ASHER & CO., Berlin. 


CATALOGUE of ADDITIONS to the MANUSCRIPTS in the 
BRITISH MUSEUM, in the Years Ist—1860. Additional MSS. 19,720—21,025. 1875, 


CATALOGUE of the MANUSCRIPTS in the SPANISH 

LANGUAGE in the BRITISH MUSEUM. By Don Pascvat pk Gayancos. Vol. I. 

ze &vo. los. (Including Class I. Theology; Lf. Belles-Lettres and Science; ILI. 
istory.) 


THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS of WESTERN ASIA, 


Vol. IV. A Selection from the of Assyria. Prepared 
Major-General Sir H. C. Rawi1xson, F.R.S., assisted by GEORGE SMITH, 
Assistant, Department of Oriental Antiquities, “British Museum. 1875. fol. £1. (Containing 
70 lithographed plates of Inscriptions, including the Chaldean Account of the Deluge.) 


CATALOGUE of ORIENTAL COINS in the BRITISH 
MUSEUM, Vol.I. The Coins of the Eastern Khaleefehs, Amawee and 'Abbésee. By 
S. L. POOLE. Edited by R. 8. PooLr, Keeper of the Coins and Medals, British Museum. 
1875, 8vo. with & Plates wr typical Specimens, executed by the autotype mechanical pro- 
cess from casts in , five Indices, xc, 12s. 
CATALOGUE of the BIRDS in the BRITISH. MUSEUM, 
Vol. Il. Catalogue of the Striges, or Nocturnal Birds of Prey. B. SHARPE, 
Assistant, Department of British Museum. 1875, 8vo. Woodcuts, 
and 14 Coloured Plates, 16s. 


CATALOGUE of MARINE POLYZOA in the COLLECTION 
of the BRITISH MUSEUM, Part III. Cyclostomate. By Grorce Busk, F.R.S. 
1875, 8vo. with 34 Lithographic Plates by the Author, 5s. 


British Museum, March 18, 1876. J. WINTER JONES, Principal Librarian. 
NOTICE.—_THE LAST NEW NOVEL. 

Now ready, at all the Libraries, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 2Is. 
HLERONDEN ; or, Some Passages of Country Life. By 
Gracr GoLDNEY. 

London : Provost & Co., 36 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Now ready, Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 1s. 


and DIETETICS Physiologically a and Thorapoutically 
considered. By F. W. PAVY, M.D., F.R.S., Physician to,and 


‘THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXCII. will 
be published on Tuurspay, April 13th. ADVERTISEMENTS intended 
for insertion cannot be received by the Publishers later than WEDNESDAY, the 


5th of April. 
London, Lonamans & Co. 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Tt. QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCLXXXII., will be 
pril 12. ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the Forth- 

coming ‘Number 1 ves be forw: asded to the Publisher by the 4th and BILLS by the 6th instant. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


BLACKEWOOD'S MAGAZINE for APRIL 1876, 
No. DCCXXVI. 2s.6d. 
CONTENTS: 

THE DILEMMA. Part XIT. 
MOUNTAINEERING IN THE HIMALAYA. 
EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND NINETY-FIVE. 
MR. ASHLEY'S LIFE OF LORD PALMERSTON. 
BROWN’'S PECCADILLO. 
NORMAN MACLEOD. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


No. II. (April 1, 1876) price 3s.; Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
IND: a Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy. 


1. WHAT IS SENSATION? By G. H. Lewes. 
2. CENTRAL INNERVATION AND CONSCIOUSNESS. By Professor 
of Leipsic. 
MR. SIDGWICK’'S “ METHODS OF ETHICS.” By A. Bars. 
MR. SIDGWICK ON INTUITIONALISM. By H. CALDERWOOD. 
MR. JEVONS’S FORMAL LOGIC. By G. Croom ROBERTSON (Editor). 
PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE. II. By SHapwortH H. HopaGson. 
PHILOSOPHY AT CAMBRIDGE, By H. S1pGwick. 
JAMES HINTON. ByJ.F. Payne. 
Also CRITICAL NOTICES, REPORTS, NOTES, &c. 

*»* A Prospectus post free on application. 

WILLIAMS & Honexes. 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
d 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, demy 8vo. sewed, 4s. 


[THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW, 


exer ee 


MARCH) 1876, 
CONTENTS 
CATRNES AND IRISH QUESTIONS. By WALKER, 
N 


BARDISM. By ANEURIN Jones (VAnDD), New York. 
THE CHEMICAL ACTION OF PLANTS. By AvuGust VoGet, Manich, Sante. 
THE NATURE AND SYNTHETIC PRINCIPLE OF PHILOSOPHY. By 
Brother AZARIAS, Manfaud. 
THE OLD AND THE NEW SOUTH. By Jouw C. REED, Esq., Georgia. 
THE Sraperuns OF THE UNIVERSE. By Professor R. A. Proctor, F.R.S., 
nglan 
BOOK REVIEWS. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, ART, AND SCIENCE. 
NEW AMERICAN, ENGLISH, AND GERMAN BOOKS. 
ART IN EUROPE. By P. G. HaMERTON, Editor. 
SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. By A. W. Wricur, Ph.D., Editor. 
London: Trtpyer & Co., Ludgate Hill. 


Monthly, Is.; post free, Is. 2d. (Part VI.) 


GCRIBNER'S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for APRIL. 


Yale College. Gabriel Conroy. 
Is these a Subterran tlet to the Letters. 
r Lake Region? 
Phill olan’ 8 &e. War. 
Dies pola vised The Astor Family’ in New York. 
thorne. | of the Statue. 
uiture an 
Beds snd Tables, Stools and Candle- The bt wwe Work. 
ric. 
The History of a Critic. Topics: of the the Time. 
Shadows. The Old yl 
Perky’s Cross. Home and Society. 
At Best: Poem. 
* The illustrations in ‘ Scribner’ are beautiful and profase beyond those of any other maga- 
zine.”—Derby Mercury. 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Monthly, Is.; post free, Is. 2d. (Part VI. for APRIL). 


ST. Ligne AS ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, for Girls and 
8. contains the Second Paper on “ Windsor Castle,” by Mrs. Oliphant 3 PR with 
Girls”. spe: Illustrated Description of the “* Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia,” by Frank 
R. Stockton ; * The Boy Emigrants,” by Noah Brooks, &c.; and other Articles of interest to 
Boys and Girls. Fully —e 
“ A marvel of 1h . ful of fresh and novelty. It is certainly the most sparkling 
magazine i the young that — know of.”’—Sunderland Times. 
FRreperick Warne & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


LANDSEER’S ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 
See ART JOURNAL. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


Small post 8vo. cloth, 5s.; half-bound., 5s. 6d. 


EADOW’S (F. G.) NEW SPANISH and ENGLISH 


Edition, with List of Christian and Proper Names of Places in Spanish and in 


—_ London: WILLIAM TEGG & Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
1876. Fep. 8vo. cloth, ls. 6d. ; post free, Is. 8d. 


OUR EYES, and HOW to TAKE CARE of THEM. 


W. WILLIAMS, M.D. 


*,* These papers contain a ant information and counsel concerning the 
Eye. They are not intended but for everybody. 
London: WILLIAM Tree & Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


Just published, 8vo. with Map, sewed, 2s. 
ON the GEOLOGICAL CONDITIONS affecting the WATER 


SUPPLY to HOUSES and TOWNS, with special Reference to the Modes of Supplying 
Oxford; being a Lecture given on October 22, 1875, with additional Notes. By Pag PH 
PRESTWICH, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., F.C.8., Assoc. Inst. C.E., &c., Professor of Geology in the 


ity of Oxford. 
satiate is Oxford and London : JAMES PARKER & Co. 


8vo. 
HE MARRIAGE of NEAR KIN CONSIDERED with 
ESPECT to the LAWS of Rate. RESULTS of EXPERIENCE, and the 
TEACHINGS of BLO OLOGY. By H. HuTH. 
“ His work may fairly be welcomed as a ‘solid contribution towards the Gonate ot & sub- 


J. & A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


Guy’s Hospital. 
“ A standard work of reference. 


aluab! in every theneeum. 
malay not only be studied carefully for the a of the va Valuable, information it bm aa 
may serve hour as as profitably.”— 
“A work th which every educated nan ought to make himeclf familiar.” Chemical N 
ews. 
J. & A. CHURCHILL, and Smrexrx, MARSHALL, & Co. 


Now ready, Twenty-sixth Thousand, 1s. 6d. ; post free, Is. 8d. 
REVELATION S of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 
Detector. Reprinted from the “ Circular.” 

“* Detector’ has done his work well. We advise the pad pony dmg ~~ ape 
and see how the disgusting tribe of sham doctors are snd thet? doings related 


London : Co., King Willies Street, Stand. 
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“ Who does not welcome *‘ Temple Rar’?”—JOHN BULL. 
On Tuesday, March 28, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, Is. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


No. CLXXXV., for APRIL 1876. 


CONTENTS : 
1. THE TWO DESTINIES. A Romance by WILKIe_CoLitxs, Author of * The 
Woman in White.” &c. Chapter 13. (continned) Not Cured Yet. Chapter li. 
Mrs. Van Brandt at Home. Chapter 15. The Obstacle beats Me. Chapter Is. My 
poo Diary. Chapter 17. Shetland Hospitality. Chapter 18. The Darkened 


2 INCHBAE. 
3. THE COLMANS. 


4. SKETCHES AMONG THE aeons POOR. Part III. Anecdotes of the 
Poor—The Old and New Reve: 


5. JOHN FORSTER. By R. H. Hose. 
LOUIS THE ELEVENTH. 
THE LITERARY HADES. 
THE BURDEN OF THE WIND. 
LORD PALMERSTON. 

Chapters 31—33. 


Pere 


10. HER DEAREST FOE. 


Cases for Binding the Volumes of TEMPLE BAR can be obtained at all 
Booksellers, price ]s. each. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


THE POPULAR NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “GEOFFREY'S WIFE.” 


A NEW GODIVA. By Sraytey Hope, 


Author of “ Geoffrey’s Wife.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


From “ Gossip,” in the WESTERN MORNING NEWS. 

ag understand that some novel-readers have taken alarm at the title _ Ban ae Stanley Hope's 
new tale, * A New Godiva.’ They have done so quite unnecessar.ly. nok is from 
the slightest approaca to impropriety, and L only wish some of the m1 that one sees ina 
good many drawing-rooms were equally tree. Mr. Hope's story is wholly pure = tone. It is 
also full of interest. he opening and several other scenes are laid in Devonshire, and the 
writer describes them with the pen of one who is a true lover of nature as well as an artist. 
His hervine, Katie Price, the supposed gumekeeper’s daughter, and who is at various periods of 
the story Lady Deverell and Mrs Morley,is a charming creacure, and great originality is 
shown in the incident which. though it gives the titie and leads up to the catastrophe, occupies 
but a very small portion of the book. The hero also is drawn with plenty of vigour, though I 
am not sure how far a man so much above the average as he is could be such an utter fool with 
regard to money matters. Some of the minor characters. especially Mrs. Poingdestre, also are 
very weildrawn. But the tale is one of action rather than of character, and there 1s a rapid 
succession incidents. which keep the end. I am not surprised to 
hear that the tale has been dramatised. ‘A New Godiva’ is full of situations w would 
do on the stage.” 

Hope is, indeed, an unusually careful writer, as 
touches i in his book. His plot is undoubted!y ingenious, and in its main incidents is 
original in their arrangement and connexion.” —Academy. 

** Mr. Hope has given us an admirable novel in which he depicts life as it is and homan 
passions as they are Ks, Key aa ed. Where there are so many scenes of power it is difficult to 
say which is the best.""—John Bull 

* We will go so far as to say that Mr. Hope's is one of the most successful novels we have 
The author displays considerable originality.” —Figaro. 


as is apparent from many hints and 
decidedly 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ NODDEBO PARSONAGE.” 


NICOLAYS MARRIAGE. By Henrik 


ScHarune, Author of “ Néddebo Parsonage,” “ The Rivals,” &c. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 


ADAM GRAINGER. By Mrs. Henry Woop, 


Author of “‘ East Lynne,” “ The Channings,” &c, Second Edition. 


ROOK’S DENE. By J. W. Lamson. 3 vols. 


crown 8vo. 


“ This is a remarkable book. and one well worthy of being carefully studied. The plot is so 
clever and exciting as to muke it almost impossible to put the book down; but we have sald 
enough, we hope, to make our readers at once procure volumes f John Bull 


A FAMILY TREE. By Arsany De Foy- 
en Author of “A Tangled Skein,” “‘ Cut Adrift,” &c. 3 vols. crown 
“ The author's style is clear and vivid ; he can contrive an interesti: 


details with rt he is picturesque and dramatic ; and he shows mi 
in his of "Pali Mail Gazette. 


plot and in the 
originality and dis- 


“THE GIRL HE LEFT BEHIND HIM.” 


By R. Mounreney JEPHSON, Author of “Tom Bullekeley of Lissington,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ This is a novel with abundance of ‘go’ and incident; rich in scenes of military me —_ 
some clever sketches of =" od 2 not devoid of some deeper that 
artisti troduced.'’— urld. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


DEAD MEN’S SHOES: the New Novel. By Miss Brappoy. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 
MEN’S SHOES; the New Novel. 
By the Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 
LONDON: JOHN MAXWELL & CO. 


DEAD 


DEAD MEN’S SHOES: the New Novel. By Miss Brappon. 


Now ready, Second Edition, 1 vol. small 4to. 14s. 
THE ANEIDS OF VIRGIL. 


DONE INTO ENGLISH VEBSE. 


By WILLIAM MORRIS, 
Author of “ The Earthly Paradise,” &c. 


ELLIS & WHITE, 2 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


PEARLS 


GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS, 


LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE, Queen of 


France. By CHarnLes DUKE YONGE, Regius Professor of Modern History in 
Queen’s College, Beifast. 2 vols. crown Svo. with Portrait, 21s. 


of the PACIFIC. By J. W. 


BoppaM-WHETHAM. 1 vol. Svo. with 8 Illustrations, 15s. 


“ The literary merits of Mr. Whetham’s work are of a very high order. His descriptions 
are vivid, and his comments upon what he saw judicious.” —A thenceum. 


YOUTH, by SEA and LAND, from 


1809 to 1816. By Cuarks Lorrvs , formerly of the Royal Sep, tind the 
Coldstream Guards. 2 vols. 21s, 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1876, Under the especial Patronage of HER MAJESTY, Corrected by 
the Nobility, and containing all the New Creations. Forty-fifth Edition, 
1 vol. with the Arms beautifully engraved, handsomely bound, 31s. 6d. 
day a -y great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristocracy of the 
y.""—Post. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
ERSILIA. By the Author of “ My Little 


Lady.” Second Edition, 3 vols. 


“ A novel of more than common merit. Ersilia is a character of much beauty, and her 
story holds the reader with an unrelaxing interest. A quite unusual ability in drawing 
chara is the distinguishing excelience of this novel.” —Spectator. 

* In this pure and gracetul tale we find equal power with :ts predecessor, and perhaps some- 
what more of pathos, and also a great deal of admirably distinctive portraiture. Ersilia is a 
charming heroine.’ —J’ost. 


NO LOVE LOST. By Mrs. Ranporrn, 


Author of “ Wild Hyacinth,” &c. 3 vols. 


GUARDIAN and LOVER. By Mrs. ALEXANDER 


Fraser, Author of * Denison’s Wife,” &e. 3 vols. 


“ There is merit in this novel. It is amusing and likely to be popular. 


Mrs. Fraser's 
Point is the delineation of character. 


Some ot her sketches are exceedingly good.”—Pos 


DIANA CAREW. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of “ Dolores,” &c. 3 vols, 


“ A delizhtful story. The reader's sympathies, once enlisted for Diana, never flag. The 
various subsidiary characters are all litelike, and in her dialogues Mrs. Forrester is especially 
happy. * Diana Carew’ is a really good book.” —John Buil. 

By Mrs. G. 


THE MANCHESTER MAN. 
3 vols. 


Liyy&vs Banks, Author of ** God’s Providence House.” 
“ A thoroughly stirring and enthralling tale.""—Morning J ost. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NEW STORY. 


On Tuesday will be published, 5s. 


DANIEL DERONDA. 
Book III.—Maidens Choosing. 


The preceding Books contain : 
Book I.—THE SPOILED CHILD. 
Book II.—MEETING STREAMS. 


To be completed in Eight Books, published Monthly. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
To be had at all Booksellers, Libraries, and Railway Bookstalls. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE ELEGIES OF 
SEXTUS PROPERTIUS. 


Translated into English Verse, with Life of the Poet and 
Illustrative Notes. 


By JAMES CRANSTOUN, B.A., LL.D. 
(See ** Saturday Review,” March 18.) 


Lately published, by the same Author, 


THE ELEGIES of ALBUS TIBULLUS, Translated into 


English Verse. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day, fep. 4to. in emblematic cloth, 6s. 


LORD BYRON VINDICATED; 
Or, Rome and her Pilgrim. 


By “ MANFRED.” 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., STATIONERS’ HALL COURT. 


RE-ISSUE FOR SEASON 1876 OF 


"THE FLOWERING PLANTS, GRASSES, SEDGES, and 


FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN, and their "allies, the Club Mosses, Pepperwort, and 
Horsetails. By ANNE PRATT. 

Now ready, DIVISION zx. Containing 28 pages of Coloured Plates, embodying 160 Subjects, 
price 5s. Complete in 12 Divisions. 

Fine ——s vols. taining upwards of 300 Coloured Plates, elegantly bound, cloth 


gilt, gilt 
FREDERICK W*?xzE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
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SOCIETY for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


MANUALS OF ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


Fep, Svo. each volume containing 128 pp. with Illustrations, limp cloth, each 1s. 
NOW READY. 


PHYSIOLOGY. By F. Le Gros Crark, F.R.S., 


St. Thomas's Hospital. 


GEOLOGY. By the Rev. T. G. Boyyry, M.A., 


F.G.S., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


CHEMISTRY. By Arperr J. Pro- 


fessor of Chemistry, St. Thomas's Hospital. 


ASTRONOMY. By W. H. M.A., 


Trinity College, Cambridge, the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 


BOTANY. By Rosverr Benttey, Professor of 


Botany in King’s College, Londvn, and to the Panmacested Society. 


ZOOLOGY. By Atrrep Newron, 


F.R.S., Professor of He and Comparative Anatomy in the University of 
Cambeldge 
Other Subjects in preparation. 


ANCIENT HISTORY FROM THE MONUMENTS. 


Fep. 8vo. Illustrated, 192 pp. cloth boards, each 2s. 


1. ASSYRIA, from the Earliest ‘Times to the 


Fall of Nineveh. By GronrGE SmirH, Esq., of the Department of Oriental 
Antiquities, British Museum. 


2. EGYPT, from the Earliest Times to B.c. 300. 


By 8. Bincy, LL.D., &c. 


3. PERSIA, from the Earliest Period to the 


Arab Conquest. By W.S. W. Vaux, M.A., F.R.S. 


INDIA (The HISTORY of), from the Earliest 


Times to the Present Day. By L. J. Trorrer, Author of “ A Sequel to 
Thornton’s History of India.” Post 8vo. with a Map and 23 Engravings, 
cloth boards, 10s. 6d. 


NEW SERIES OF 3s. 6d. BOOKS. 


Post 8vo. with Coloured Frontispiece and Title, 4 ee Woodcuts, and 
numerous other Engravings, cloth 


TWO CAMPAIGNS: a Tale of Old Alsace. 


By A. H. ENGELBACH, Esq., nae of ‘* Lionel’s Revenge,” 


ROSAMOND FERRARS. By M. Bramsroy, 


Author of “* The Panelled House,” &c. 


JULIAN’S DREAM: a Story of a.v. 362. 


By the Rev. Geraup S. Davies, Author of ** Gaudentius,” &c. 


A CRUISE on the BOSPHORUS, and in the 


MARMORA and AXGEAN SEAS. By the Rev. G. TowNseEND, M.A., 
Author of ‘* The Sea Kings,” ‘* Siege of Colchester,” &c. 


AWAY on the MOORLAND: a Highland 


Tale. By A. C. CHamBers, Author of “ Robin the Bold,” &c. 


THE SETTLERS: a Tale of Virginia. By 


W. H. G. Kryeston, Esq., Author of “ The Two Shipmates,”” “ Michael 
Penguyne,” &c. 


BEAUTY in COMMON THINGS. Illustrated 


by Twelve Drawings from Nature, by Mrs. J. W. Whymper. Printed in 
Colours by William Dickes. With Descriptive Letter-press by the Author of 
** Life in the Walls,” &c. Handsomely bound in cloth, bevelled boards, full 
gilt sides, gilt edges, 103. 6d. 


HEROES of the ARCTIC and their ADVEN- 
TURES. By Freprerick Esq., Author of Travels in Alaska.” 
pone 8vo. with Map, 8 Full-page and numerous other Woodcuts, cloth 

5s. 
Brings Arctic discovery down to the departure of the recent expedition. 


AUSTRALIA’S HEROES; being a slight 


Sketch of the most prominent amongst the band of gaitant men who devoted 
their lives and energies to the cause of Science, and the Development of the 
Fifth Continent. By C. H. EpEN, Esq., Author of *“ Fortunes of the 
Fletchers,” &c. Crown 8vo. with Map, cloth boards, 5s. 


This book comes down to Colonel Warburton’s late discovery. 


LONDON : 77 GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C.; 
4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.; AND 48 PICCADILLY, w. 


SMITH, ELDER, & COS LIST. 
STRAY PAPERS. By Joun Ormssy, Author 


of ‘‘ Autumn Rambles in North Africa.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [Jn a few ool 


HUMAN NATURE: a-Mosaic. Consistin 


Sayings, Maxims, Opinions, and Reflections upon Human Life. Selec’ 
arranged by D. W. MrrciELt, Author of *‘ Ten Years in the United Staten” 
(/n a few days. 


AS LIFE ITSELF. By the Author of “Clare 


Peyce’s Diary.” Fep. 8vo. 4s. [This day, 


MOHAMMED and MOHAMMEDANISM : 


Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in February and 
March 1874. By R. Bosworrn Smiru, M.A., Assistant-Master in Harrow 
School. Second Edition, Revised, with considerable Additions, crown 8vo. 
— 8s. 6d, (Just published, 
“A clea biassed, and rdict, the influence of which, whether acknow- 
ledzed or must be felt the world.” —Fraser’s Magazine. 
“A storehouse of valuable tacts and eloquent reasoning.”—Levant Hera 


THOUGHTS on ART, PHILOSOPHY, and 


RELIGION. Being Selections from the unpublished Papers of SYDNEY 
DOBELL. With a Note by Joun NicHOL, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo. with 
Portrait, 7s. 6d. 
“ The productions of a singularly powerful and aes mind. me _ difficult to say whether 
they are of more value as a storehouse of wisdom and imagination, which men may draw 
at will. or as indices to a method of thought and labour of a ripe cad creative, if crotchety, 
intellect. There is behind ail Dobell's speculations a measure of 7 qaapiabenate which few 
who knew him only in his poems will expect.” —A thencewn, 
fect mine of thought and reflection, of fancy and poetry........ e thoughts have a 
value which places them in the front rank of literature. The b book ee = its way where- 
ever wisdom is sought and philosophy and art are loved.” —Sunday Times. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of SYDNEY 


DOBELL. With an Introductory Notice and Memoir by JouN NicHoL, M.A., 
LL.D., Professor of English Literature in the University of Glasgow. 2 vols. 
crown Svo. with Port 

“The gifts which Sydney Dobell 7 d in most eminent d were those which are 
rarest in poetry. ‘Chere are few poets ‘who have written so little whose surviving influence is 
greater, Chaotic as some of his works have been pronounced to be, is one out of 
which worlds may be created."’—d 


THE SOLDIER of FORTUNE: a Tragedy 


in Five Acts. By J. LEIcEsreR WARREN, M.A., Author of “ Philoctetes.” 
Fep. 8vo. 9s. 


THE KING’S SACRIFICE; and other Poems. 


Fep. 8vo. 9s. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
ee eo book. A book to be slowly read and thoroughly enjoyed by literary gour- 


“ime: 
MISS ‘ANGEL. By Miss Tuackeray. With 
6 Illustrations by H. Allingh 10s, 6d. 
in the guise of tory, most ‘interesting “picture Of that Georgian time which her father 
50 Wi 


A TEXT BOOK of ELECTRICITY in 


MEDICINE and SURGERY, for the use of Students and Practitioners. By 
GEORGE VIVIAN Poors, M.D., London, M.R.C.P., &c. ; Assistant-Physician to 
University College Hospital; Senior Physician tv the Royal Infirmary for 
Children and Women. Crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “FAR FROM THE 
MADDING CROWD.” 


THE HAND of ETHELBERTA. By Tuomas 


Harpy, Author of “ Far from the Madding Crowd.” 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 
11 Illustrations by George du Maurier, 21s. [April 4. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LUCY FITZADAM.” 


PARLEY MAGNA. By Epwarp Wuiraker, 


Author of “ Lucy Fitzadam.” 2 vols. 


A VERY WOMAN. By M. F. O’Matter. 


3 vols. 
New Illustrated Edition of 


THE LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE and her SISTERS, in Seven Monthly Volumes, containing allt the 
Illustrations that appear in the Library Edition. 

New volume, price 5s. 
THE TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. New and 


Uniform Edition, Monthly Volumes, each illustrated with a Vignette Title- 
— drawn by Arthur Hughes and engraved by J. Cooper. Large crown 
vo. 6s. 


New Volume, crown, price 6s. 
THE STORY OF ELIZABETH; TWO HOURS; and FROM AN ISLAND. 


RE-ISSUE of THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


with all the Original Illustrations. In 22 Mon Volumes, large crown 8vo. 
boards, 6s. 6d. 


New Volume. 
BALLADS AND TALES. 1 vol. with Illustrations, 6s. 6d. 


On March 29, No. CXCVI., Is. ° 


vr 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
APRIL. With Illustrations by George du Maurier and A. Hopkins. 
CONTENTS : 

THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA. With an Il ustration. Chapter 43. ops 
same r way— Sea—' Chapter 
bourne—A Lonely Heath" The Old Fox "The Highway 

SIR HENRY TAYLOR'S POEM. 

THE PESSIMIST’S VIEW OF LIFE. 

JUSTIN VITALI’S CLIENT: a French “ Cause Cél?bre.” 

THOUGHTS OF AN OUTSIDER: The Ethics of Vivisection. 

THE ATONEMENT OF LEAM DUNDAS. With an Illustration. Book IT. 
Chapter Marriage. 4. Is this Love Chapter Dunaston Castle. 
Chapter is, Fire. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE SOUTHERN STATES of NORTH AMERICA: an I[llus- 


trated Record of an extensive Tour of Observation during the years 1875-74, through what were formerly the Slave States of the American 
Union. By EDWARD KING. Large 8vo. with Maps and 536 Engravings on Wood, from Original Sketches by J. Wells Champney, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


“ It would not now be possible to find in any book published in England wood 
engravings of the same minuteness, precision, and beauty as are here to be seen on 

age.” —Saturday Review. 

“ Grave and gay are mingled throughont the volume with admirable skill. It is 
idle to attempt even to give an idea of the contents of this book, with its eight 
hundred closely printed pages, and its striking illustrations nearly as numerous. If 
you want facts, political or commercial, or bright sketches of social life, or graphic | 


TRAVELS in SOUTH AMERICA, from the Pacific to the Atlantic 


descriptions of nature in the Southern States, you cannot do better than go to this 
work for them.”—Spectator. 

“ We can have no hesitation in saying that this is one of the best, if indeed it be 
not the very best, book on the Southern States that has appeared since the civil 
war.......The engravings which illustrate the text on almost every puge are, with 
few exceptions, good, and, contrary to one’s experience of illustrated books, they 
improve towards the end. Some few are really of a high order.”—Academy. 


Ocean. By PAUL MARCOY. 2 vols. large 4to. illustrated by 525 Engravings on Wood, of which 54 are Full-page (measuring 94 by 6} 
inches), and 10 Maps, from Drawings by the Author, cloth extra, gilt edges, 42s. 


“ M. Marcoy sketches nearly everything which he describes, and gives us hundreds 
of pictures of the life, manners, and scenery which come under his eye. Sucha 
book is a treat which the English reader does not often get........ If the British 
public will not believe that there is more sound instruction in such a work as this 


than in a geographic manual, and more amusement than in a novel, we cau only | 
) sions of art.”—Saturday Review. 


say—let him alone.”’— 7imes. 


tic, through the whole breadth of Peru and Brazil, is a work which must be seen in 
erder to be appreciated........ The result of his ardent and philosophical pursuit of 
knowledge and adventure is to enrich our literature with a mass of matter imper- 
fectly, if at all, accessible heretofore, embodied, too, in a form suited in a peculiar 
degree to attract and even fascinate every reader who is susceptible of the impres- 


** M. Marcoy’s splendid record of a recent journey from the Pacific to the Atlan- | 


THE UNIVERSE; or, the Infinitely Great and Infinitely Little. 
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